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PREFACE. 


The  Philosophy  of  the  Mind  has  grown  up,  like  other 
sciences,  from  smnll  befpjuiings.  Many  proportions, 
coining  too,  in  many  inatucea,  firom  ahle  viiten,  han 

been  thrown  aside ;  truth  has  been  siiled  out  from  the 
mass  of  error,  until  at  last  a  great  nucaber  of  important 
principles  is  ascertained.  But  while  it  is  exceedingly 
necessary  that  our  youth  (Jiiould  be  made  acquainted 
with  these  principles,  it  is  irapos^ble  that  they  should  go 
throu^  with  all  the  complicated  discussions  which  ham 
been  held  m  respect  to  them.  Many  of  the  boolo  in 
which  these  discussions  are  contiuned  have  become  ex- 
ceedingly nn  ;  «itd»  if  they  were  not  ao,  no  amall  num- 
ber of  students,  who  arc  now  in  the  course  of  as  thorough 
an  education  as  our  country  affords,  would  not  be  able  to 
purchase  them.  And  besides,  by  pladng  before  the  stu- 
dent a  mass  of  crude  and  conflicting  statements,  his  mind 
becomes  perplexed.  To  be  able  to  resolve  such  a  maas 
into  its  elements,  and  to  separate  truth  from  error,  implies 
an  acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  the  intellect,  and  a  de- 
gree of  mental  discipline,  which  he  is  not  yet  supposed  to 
have  acquired ;  and  hence,  instead  of  obtaining  much  im- 
portant knowledge,  he  becomes  distrustful  of  everything. 
Now  tiiese  evils,  saying  nothing  of  the  loss  of  time  at- 
tendant on  such  a  course,  are  to  be  remetUed  in  the  same 
way  as  in  other  sciences.  In  other  departments  of  learn- 
ing, ingenious  men  discuss  points  of  difficulty ;  conflicting 
argumoitfl  ve  accumulated,  until  the  preponderance  on 
one  ade  is  such  that  the  question  in  debate  is  considered 


■ettled.  Olliera  empli^  themselTes  in  collecting  &ct^  in 
clas^iying  them,  and  in  dedudng  general  prindples ;  and 
when  all  this  b  done,  the  important  truths  of  the  science, 
collected  from  such  a  variety  of  sources,  and  suitably  ar- 
ranged and  expressed,  are  laid  before  the  student,  in  or- 
der that  he  may  become  acquainted  with  them.  And  this 
is  what  is  attempted,  to  some  extent,  to  be  done  in  die 
present  woHc,  which  is  an  abridgment  of  a  laiger  work 
on  the  same  subject.  In  the  laiger  work,  the  principles  of 
Edectidsm  and  Induction*  which  hare  just  been  referred 
to,  are  applied  on  a  more  extenave  scale  than  in  the 
present  I  have  been  obliged  necessarily  to  exclude 
fiom  the  abridgment  many  interesting  and  striking  Ulus- 
tratioDs  and  facts,  and  some  general  philosophical  views, 
which  would  have  had  a  place  if  our  ^mits  had  permits 
ted.  I  indolge  the  hope,  nevertheless,  as  the  abridgment 
has  been  made  with  no  small  degree  of  care,  that  it  will 
answer  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  particularly  designed; 
viz.,  the  assistance  of  those  youth  who  need  some  knowl- 
edge of  Mental  Philosopl^,  but  are  not  in  a  atuation  to 
prosecute  the  subject  to  any  great  extent. 

THOMAS  C.  UPHAM. 

BmiIhi  CbU^i,  Jfqr,  lS4a 
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CHAFTERL 

OEIQQI  OV  mOWLEDQS  IN  QBNEBIL. 

i  1.  The  mind  susceptible  of  s  threefold  diiisioD. 

The  Human  Muid,  regarded  as  a  whole,  is  undoubted- 
ly to  be  considered  as  constituting  a  nature  or  existence 
which  is  truly,  and  in  the  strictest  sense,  one  and  indivis* 
ible.  At  the  same  time,  if  we  would  have  a  correct  and 
thorough  knowledge  of  it,  it  is  necessary  to  contemplate 
it  in  three  distinct  points  of  Tiew.  Accordingly,  the  fad- 
ing DiTisions  in  which  the  Mind  presents  itself  to  our 
notice,  are  the  Understanding  or  Intellect,  the  Senabili- 
ties,  and  the  Will.  The  states  of  mind  which  are  the 
results  of  the  action  of  these  lead^ing  mental  departmeutB^ 
are  apipcopiialely  expressed  by  the  phrases  nrrsLLiCTUALy 
SENsmvE  or  sentient,  and  voluntary  states  of  the  mind. 
— It  is  the  object  of  this  Abridgment  to  examine,  in  as 
brief  a  manner  as  possible,  the  Siyisions  which  naturally 
come  first  in  order,  viz.,  the  Intellect  and  the  Senaibilities. 
Hie  limits  which  we  Sod  it  necessary  to  assign  to  the 
present  undertaking,  do  not  allow  us  to  enter  into  an  ex- 
amination of  the  dmnct  and  important  department  of  the 
Will 

^  S.  The  Intellect  soscepUUe  of  a  siibordiiiate  dhriskm. 

We  begm  with  the  Intellect  or  Undostanding;  that 
department  of  the  miAd  hj  means  of  wUcb  we  peroeiTc^ 
compare,  and  xeaaoQ ;  and  which,  in  its  Taiious  modes  of 
action,  is  the  source  of  all  our  knowledge.  The  Intel- 
lectual part  of  man  may  be  conaideied  imder  two  points 
of  view,  Tiz.,  the  Extenial  Intellect  and  the  Internal  In- 
tellect; in  other  words,  intellectual  states  of  External, 
md  inteUectnal  states  of  Intonal  ori|;iar— Intellectual 
stsleB  of  External  origin  depend  for  thar  cadsleiioe  upoD 
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the  existence  and  presence  of  external  objects.  If  the 
mind  were  insulated  and  cut  off  from  the  outward  and 
material  world,  or  if  there  were  no  such  outward  world, 
we  could  not  touch,  nor  hear,  nor  see.  All  those  mental 
states  which  we  express  when  we  speak  of  the  diversities 
of  touch,  and  smell,  and  taste,  of  sound  and  ^ht,  are 
immediately  dependent  on  the  existence  and  presence  of 
something  which  is  exterior  to  the  intellect  itself. 

But  ihei'e  are  other  slates  of  the  Intellect,  such,  for  in- 
stance, as  are  expressed  by  the  words  truth,  falsehood, 

POWER,  INTELLIOENCE,  MERrr,  DEHEErr,  CADSE,  OBLIGATION, 

&C.,  wluch  are  not  ftus  dosely  connected  with  external 
things.  And  these,  in  distinction  &om  those  of  Exter- 
nal origin,  are  denominated  intellectual  states  of  Internal 
origin. 

4  3.  Of  the  conneiion  of  Lho  mind  wiLh  the  materia!  waild. 

As  a  general  etatem^,  the  knowledge  which  is  Exter- 
nal in  its  origin  is  acquired  fiist ;  the  knowledge  which  is 
Internal  is  subsequent.  The  mind,  whatever  may  ulti- 
mately be  found  to  be  the  extent  of  its  powers  of  percep- 
tion, appeare,  in  the  first  instance,  to  be  wholly  destitute 
of  any  actual  knowledge ;  and  is  first  brought  into  action, 
and  is  put  in  the  way  of  acquiring  knowledge,  by  means 
of  its  connexion  witli  the  material  or  outward  world. 

This  leads  us  to  remark,  that  there  is  a  correspondence, 
a  mutual  adaptation,  between  the  mind  and  outward  ma- 
terial things.  They  appear  to  be  made  for  each  other. 
The  Creator  has  obviously  established  a  close  relation 
between  them ;  and  it  is  a  striking  and  important  fact, 
that,  in  this  connexion  of  the  mental  and  material  world. 
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as  we  have  just  had  occasion  to  intimate,  we  are  proba- 
bly to  look  lor  the  commencement  of  the  mind's  activity, 
and  for  the  beginiungs  of  knowledge. 

The  soul,  coa^dered  in  its  relationship  to  external  na- 
ture, may  be  compared  to  a  stringed  mstrument.  Re- 
garded in  itself,  it  is  an  invisible  existence,  having  the 
capacity  and  elements  of  harmony.  The  nerves,  the  eye, 
and  the  senses  generally,  are  the  chords  and  artificial 
framework  which  God  has  woven  round  its  unseen  and 
unsearchable  essence.    This  living  and  cuiious  instru- 
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meaty  made  up  of  the  invisible  soul  and  the  bodily  frame- 
work which  surrounds  it,  is  at  first  voiceless  and  silent 
Nor  does  it  appear  that  it  will  ever  send  forth  its  sounds 
of  harmony,  until  it  is  touched  and  operated  upon  by 
those  outward  influences  which  exist  in  the  various  forms 
and  adaptations  of  the  material  world.  Under  these  in- 
fiu^ces  it  is  first  awakened  into  activity. 

§  4.  Om  first  knowledge  in  general  of  a  material  or  external  origin. 

In  accordance  with  what  has  been  said,  we  lay  down 
the  general  principles,  first,  that  during  the  early  period 
of  liTe  there  is  an  intimate  connexion  between  the  mind 
and  the  material  world ;  and,  secosd,  that  far  the  great- 
er portion  of  the  mind's  acts  during  that  period  can  be 
traced  to  a  material  source.  In  proof  of  both  positions, 
particularly  the  latter,  we  may  properly  attend  to  the  fol- 
lowing considerations. 

(I.)  What  has  been  said  will,  in  the  first  place,  be 
foundf  agreeable  to  each  one's  individual  experience.  If 
we  look  back  to  the  early  periods  of  life,  we  discover, 
not  merely  that  our  ideas  are  then  comparatively  few  in 
number,  but  that  far  the  greater  profportion  of  them  are 
suggested  by  external  objects.  They  are  forced  upon  us 
by  our  immediate  wants ;  they  have  relation  to  what  we 
ourselves  see,  or  hear,  or  touch ;  and  only  a  small  pro- 
portion are  internal  and  abstract  As  we  advance  in 
years,  susceptibilities  of  the  mind  are  brought  into  exer- 
cise, which  have  a  less  intimate  connexion  with  things 
external;  and  thoughts  firom  within  are  more  rapidly 
multiplied  than  from  without  We  have  in  some  meas- 
ure exhausted  that  which  is  external ;  and  as  the  mind, 
awakened  to  a  love  of  knowledge  and  a  oonsciousnesB 
of  its  powers,  has  at  last  been  brought  fidly  into  action 
by  means  of  repeated  affections  of  the  seises,  a  new 
world  (as  yet  in  some  degree  a  terra  incogntta)  projects 
itself  upon  our  attention,  where  we  are  called  upon  to 
push  our  researches  and  gratify  our  curiosity. — This  is  the 
general  experience,  the  testimony  which  each  one  can 
give  for  himself. 

^  6.  Shown  farther  from  what  we  notice  in  children. 

In  the  seoond  place,  what  has  been  said  finds  confirma- 
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tam  in  what  we  observe  of  the  pr^ress  of  the  mind  m 
infants  and  children  generally.    The  course  of  things 
which  wc  obscne  in  them,  agrees  with  what  our  peraon- 
al  consciousness  and  remembrance,  as  far  back  as  it  goes, 
enables  us  to  testify  with  no  little  confidence  in  our  own 
case.    No  one  can  observe  the  operations  of  the  mind  in    I 
infants  and  children,  without  bemg  led  to  beheve,  that    | 
the  Creator  has  instituted  a  connexion  between  the  mind 
and  the  material  world,  and  that  the  greater  portion  of     , 
our  early  knowledge  is  from  an  outward  source.  j 

To  the  infant  its  nursery  is  the  world.    The  first  ideas    ] 
of  the  human  race  are  its  particular  conceptions  of  its 
nurse  and  mother ;  and  the  origin  and  history  of  all  its 
notions  may  be  traced  to  its  animal  wants,  to  the  light     | 
that  breaks  in  from  its  window,  and  to  the  few  objects  in    ' 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  cradle  and  hearth.     1 
Wlieti  it  has  become  a  few  years  of  age,  there  are  other 
sources  of  information,  other  foimtaina  of  thought,  but 
they  are  still  external  and  materiaL    The  child  then 
leams  the  topography  of  his  native  village  ;  he  explores 
the  raai^in  of  its  river,  ascends  its  flowering  hills,  and 
penetrates  the  seclusion  of  its  valleys.     His  mmd  is  full 
of  activity ;  new  and  exalting  >-iews  crowd  upon  his  per- 
ceptions -,  he  beholds,  and  hears,  and  handles ;  he  won- 
ders, and  is  dehghted.     And  it  is  not  till  after  be  has 
grasped  the  elements  of  knowledge  which  the  outward 
world  ^ves,  that  he  retires  within  himself,  compares, 
reasons,  and  seeks  for  causes  and  effects. 

It  is  in  accordance  with  what  has  now  been  stated  of 
the  tendencies  of  mind  in  children,  that  we  generally  find 
them  instructed  by  means  of  seruable  objects,  or  by  pic- 
tures of  such  objects.  When  their  teachers  make  an  ab- 
stract statement  to  them  of  an  action  or  event,  they  do 
not  understand  it ;  they  listen  to  it  with  an  appearance 
of  confuaon  and  vacancy,  for  the  process  is  undoubtedly 
against  nature.  But  show  them  the  objects  themselves, 
or  a  faithful  picture  of  them,  and  interpret  your  abstract 
expressions  by  a  reference  to  the  object  or  picture,  and 
they  are  observed  to  learn  with  rapidity  and  pleasure. 
The  time  has  not  yet  arrived  for  the  springing  up  and 
growth  of  thoughts  of  an  internal  and  abstract  orig;iii. 
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I.  Ptmher  proof  af  the  begmnmgi  at  )aievi]edge  Troin  citernal  caiitei.  1 
In  the  third  place,  the  history  of  language  is  a  b 
"  »of  of  the  corrccthera  of  the  posifion.  that  the  mind  t 
ft  brought  into  action  by  means  of  the  senses,  and  a 
s  its  earliest  knowletlge  from  that  source.     At  fi 
rords  are  few  in  number,  coiTesponding  to  the  funited  C 
t  of  ideas.     The  vocabulary  of  savage  tribes  (the 
T  example,  wluch  inhabit  the  American  continent)  is 
general  exceedingly  limited.    The  growth  of  a  langni 
corresponds  lo  ihc  grrdvlli  nfmind;  it  extends  itself  I 

)f  lis  worrls, 
a  exact  correspondence  witli  the  raulliplicalion  and  the 
reased  complexity  of  thought  Now  tie  history  of  alt 
mguages  teaches  us,  that  words,  which  were  invented 
i  brought  into  use  one  after  another  in  the  gradual  way 
_  rt  mentioned,  were  first  employed  to  express  externu 
bjecis,  and  afterwartl  were  used  to  express  thoughts  of 
Itemal  origin. 

•  Almost  all  the  words  in  cveij-  language,  exprcs^ve  c 
■  susceptibilities  ortA  operations  of  the  nund,  may  H 
Stfly  Aown  to  have  had  an  external  origin  and  appi 
^^Seation  before  they  were  applicti  to  the  min'i.     To  imaoin^^ 
'  s  literal  signification,  implies  the  forming  of  a  picture ; 
opREss  conveyB  the  idea  of  leaving  a  stamp  or  marl^ 
Hthe  seal  leaves  its  exact  likeness  or  stamp  on  wax ;  to  UE^J' 
EOT  literal  lymeans  to  turn  back,  to  go  over  the  grouAj"^ 
I,  &c.    These  words  cannot  be  apphcd  to  the  mini 
B  the  litera]  sense ;  the  nature  of  the  mind  will  not  adi  ' 
f  such  an  application  ;  the  inference  therefore  is,  t1 
f  4ey  first  had  an  external  application.     Now  if  it  be  a  _ 
bliahed  truth,  as  the  history  of  languages  seems  tol 
show  that  it  is,  that  all  language  has  a  primary  refcrenotfl 
to  external  ol^ects,  and  that  there  is  no  term  expressii 
of  mental  acts  which  was  not  originally  expressive  t 
something  material,  the  conclu^on  would  seem  to  be  a   , 
£ur  one,  that  the  part  of  our  knowledge  which  has  its  ri 
J  means  of  the  senses,  is,  as  a  general  statement,  first  ii 
rigin.     And  the  more  so,  when  we  combine  with  tha 
HKewa  the  connderations  which  have  been  previously  a 
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And,  in  the  fourth  p]ac«,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that 
all  the  otservatioDS  which  have  been  made  on  peraoas 
who,  &om  their  tuith  or  at  any  subsequent  period,  hare 
bcMi  deprived  of  any  of  the  senses,  and  all  the  extraordi- 
nary facts  which  have  come  to  knowledge,  having  a  bear- 
ing on  this  inquiiy,  go  strongly  in  favour  oi  the  views 
which  have  been  given. — It  appears,  for  instance,  from  the 
obsen*ations  which  have  been  made  in  regard  to  peraoos 
who  have  been  deaf  until  a  particular  period,  and  then 
hare  been  icstered  to  tbe  power  of  hearing,  that  they  hare 
oever  prevHXisly  hsd  those  ideas  which  naturally  come  in 
by  that  sense.  If  a  peison  has  been  bom  blind,  the  re- 
sult is  the  same ;  or  if,  haip-iog  the  sense  of  sight,  it  has  ao 
happened  that  he  has  never  seen  any  coloms  of  a  pwtio 
ular  de^ription.  In  the  one  case,  be  has  no  ideas  of  col- 
ouis  al  all;  and  in  the  other,  only  of  those  coloucs  which 
be  has  seen. — ^It  may  be  s^d,  perhaps,  that  this  is  what 
might  be  expected,  and  merely  proves  the  seases  to  be  a 
source  of  knowledge.  %vithout  neceisarilv  invohins  die 
priority  of  that  knowledge  to  what  has  an  internal  origin. 
But  dten  aboare  the  persons  referred  to  a  little  iutuo', 
and  It  iriQ  be  found,  as  a  general  statement,  that  the  in- 
temal  powers  of  their  minds  have  not  been  unfolded  ;  they 
lay  wrapped  up  in  a  great  measure  in  their  original  dark- 
ness ;  no  inward  li^t  springs  up  to  compenfi^e  fot  the 
ahaeDce  of  that  which,  in  other  cases,  bursts  in  from  the 
ootward  workL  This  drcumstance  evideatly  toids  to 
ccnifinn  the  principles  which  we  are  endeavouring  to  il- 
lostrate. 

Of  those  extraordinary-  instances  to  wtuefa  we  alladed, 
as  having  thrown  some  hgbt  on  the  }ustory  of  our  iaixi- 
lectual  aoqinsirions,  is  the  account  which  is  given  is  the 
Memoirs  of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  for  the  year 
17(S,  of  a  deaf  and  dumb  young  man  in  the  city  of  Char- 
tres.  At  the  aee  ol  ihrce-and-twenty,  it  so  ha^ieDed,  (0 
the  gnat  swpnse  of  the  wliolt  town,  that  be  was  sud- 
denly restored  to  the  sense  of  hearing,  and  in  a  short  lime 
he  acqrared  the  use  of  language.  Deprived  tbr  so  long  a 
pcood  of  a  sense  which,  in  inmottahce,  ranks  with  ' 
n(^  nd  the  toocfa,  unable  to  bold  commmuoa  with 
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fellow -beings  hy  means  of  oral  or  written  language,  and 
not  particularly  compelled,  as  he  had  everj-  care  taken  of 
him  bj  his  friends  and  relations,  to  bring  his  faculties  into 
exercise,  the  powers  of  his  mind  remained  without  hav>>  j 
ing  opportmiity  to  mifold  themselves.     Being  exaouned  ' 
bv  some  men  of  disccnunent,  it  was  found  that  he  had  no 
idea  of  a  God,  of  a  soul,  of  the  moral  merit  or  dement  I 
of  human  actions,  and,  what  might  seem  to  be  yet  inot»  J 
remarkable,  he  knew  not  what  it  was  to  ^ ;  the  agomw] 
of  dissolution,  the  grief  of  friends,  and  the  cereroomcs 
of  interment  being  to  him  inexplicable  mvsleries. 

Here  we  see  how  much  knowledge  a  person  was  de- 
prived of,  merely  by  bis  wanting  the  single  sense  of  hear- 
mg ;  a  proof  that  the  senses  were  designed  by  our  Cre- 
ator to  be  the  first  source  of  knowledge,  and  that  withoal 
them  the  faculties  of  the  soul  would  never  become  oper- 
lative. 

^K  i  S.  ItlusIrUian  bom  ihe  <*»  of  June*  UilcbcU. 

!-'>■  But  tlus  is  not  the  raily  iiMtwiM  ot  tUs  msnt  which  in*  ^ 
K^ous  men  have  noticedand  recorded.     In  the  Ttaoiaa- 

tions  of  the  Royal  Society  at  Edinburgh,  (vol,  vii,,  part 
i,,)  is  a  A/emoir  communicated  by  DugaJd  Stewart,  which 
gives  an  account  of  James  Mitchell,  a  boy  bora  deaf  and 
blind.  The  history  of  this  lad,  who  laboured  under  the 
uncommon  atfliction  of  this  double  deprivation,  illustrate  J 
and  confirms  all  that  has  been  above  staled.  He  made 
what  use  he  could  of  the  only  senses  which  he  posessed, 
ihose  of  touch,  taste,  and  smell,  and  gained  tram  them  k 
number  of  ideas.  It  was  a  proof  of  the  diligence  with 
which  he  employed  the  limited  means  which  were  givea 
him,  that  he  had  by  the  sense  of  touch  thoroughly  ex- 
plored the  gro\infl  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  house  | 
where  he  lived  tor  hundreds  of  yards.  But  deprived  of 
sig:hl,  of  hearini;,  and  of  intercourse  by  speech,  it  was 
very  evident  to  those  who  observed  him,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, that  liis  knowledge  was  in  amount  exceedingly 
small.  He  was  destitute  of  those  perceptions  which  are 
appropriate  to  the  particular  senses  of  which  he  was  de- 
prived i  and  also  of  many  other  notions  of  an  internal 
origin,  which  would   undoubtedly  hftv«  BiiBoa^  '^  <^tt 


^6tv€n  cS  the  mind  had  previously  been  rendered  fully 
Oi>erBtive  by  means  of  those  assistances  which  it  usually 
receives  from  tie  bodily  organs. — Such  instances  as  these, 
however  they  may  at  firet  appear,  are  extremely  impor 
tant  They  furnish  us  with  an  appeal,  not  to  mere  spec- 
ulations, but  to  fact  And  it  is  only  by  checking  undue 
speculation,  and  by  continually  recurring  to  facts,  that 
our  progress  in  this  science  will  become  sure,  rapd,  and 
delighttul. 

CHAPTER  a  ^^M 

BL  BENSATIOH  iSU   PEBCEtnOH.  — 

^V  4  9'  SenHlion  t  (imptc  menial  tLuIc  originiling  In  Ihe  lemM. 

Ln  tracing  the  history  of  that  portion  of  human  thought 
which  is  of  external  oritiin,  we  have  frequent  occaaon  to 
make  use  of  the  words  Sensation  and  Perception.  The 
term  ssrmtion  is  not  of  90  general  a  nature  as  to  include 
ev«ty  variety  of  mental  state,  but  is  limited  to  snch  as 
answer  to  a  particular  description.  It  does  not  appear 
that  the  usage  of  language  would  forbid  our  speaking  of 
the  feelings  of  warmth,  and  coldness,  and  hardness,  as 
well  as  ofthe/felingg  of  love,  and  benevolence,  and  an- 
ger, hut  it  wonld  clearly  forbid  our  using  the  term  SESsi- 
thw  with  an  application  equally  extensive.  Its  applica- 
tion in  not  only  limitvd,  but  is  fixed  wiih  a  considerable 
dMTee  of  precision. 

Scntation,  beine  a  simple  act  or  state  of  the  mind,  is 
unmisceptible  of  definition ;  and  this  is  one  of  its  charac- 
teriilioi.  A«  this  alone,  however,  would  not  separate  it 
ftom  many  other  mental  states,  it  has  this  peculiarity  to 
distinguliih  it,  that  ii  vi  imtnediidely  successive  to  a  change 
in  imiK  itrgim  nf  tmsr,  or,  <U  least,  to  a  bodily  cJiange  of 
lomc  Icijui.  Uiit  it  is  evident,  that,  in  respect  to  numerous 
otiwtr  firliiit;*,  thin  Kintpraent  does  not  hold  good.  They 
an  hnmediately  subsequent,  not  to  bodily  impressions, 
but  to  othw  ttate*  of  the  soul  itself.     Hence  it  is,  that 
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while  we  speak  of  the  sensations  of  heat  and  cold,  of 
hardness,  of  smoothness,  roughness,  and  the  like,  we  do 
not  commonly  apply  this  term  to  joy  and  sorrow,  hatred 
and  love,  and  other  emotions  and  passions. 

^  10.^11  •ensation  is  properly  and  truly  in  the  mind. 

Sensation  is  often  regarded  as  something  having  a  po- 
sition, and  as  taking  place  in  the  body,  and  particularly 
in  the  organ  of  sense.  The  sensation  of  touch,  as  we 
seem  to  imagine,  is  in  the  hand,  which  is  the  organ  of 
touch,  and  is  not  truly  internal ;  the  hearing  is  in  me  ear, 
and  the  vision  in  the  eye,  and  not  in  the  soul.  But  all 
we  can  say  with  truth  anri  on  good  grounds  is,  that  the 
organs  of  sense  are  accessory  to  sensation  and  necessary 
to  it ;  but  the  sensation  or  feeling  itself  is  wholly  in  the 
mind.  How  often  it  is  said  the  eye  sees ;  but  the  proper 
language,  if  we  look  at  the  subject  philosophically,  is, 
that  the  soul  sees ;  for  the  eye  is  only  the  organ,  instru- 
ment, or  minister  of  the  soul  m  visual  perceptions. 

"  A  man,"  saj-s  Dr  Reid,  "  cannot  see  the  satellites 
of  Jupiter  but  by  a  telescope.  Does  he  conclude  from 
this  ttiat  it  is  the  telescope  that  sees  those  stars  ?  By 
no  means ;  such  a  conclusion  would  be  absurd.  It  is  no 
less  absurd  to  conclude  that  it  is  the  eye  that  sees,  or  the 
ear  that  bears.  The  telescope  is  an  artificial  organ  of 
sight,  but  it  sees  not  The  eye  is  a  natural  organ  of 
sight,  by  which  we  see ;  but  the  natural  organ  sees  as  lit- 
tle as  the  artificial." 

i^   Ml*  Seniations  are  not  images  or  resemblances  of  objecti. 

But  while  we  are  careful  to  assign  sensations  their  true 
place  in  the  mind,  and  to  look  upon  what  is  outward  in 
the  body  as  merely  the  antecedents  or  cause  of  them,  it  is 
a  matter  of  some  consequence  to  guard  against  a  danger 
directly  the  reverse  of  that  which  has  been  remarked  on. 
We  are  apt  to  transfer  to  the  sensation,  considered  as  ex- 
isting in  the  mind,  some  of  those  qualities  which  belong  to 
the  external  object.  But  in  point  of  fact,  our  sensations 
are  by  no  meaas  copies,  pictures,  or  images  of  outward  ob- 
jects ;  nor  are  they  representations  of  them  in  any  material 
sense  whatever ;  nor  do  they  possess  any  of  their  qualitiea, 
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It  18  tnie,  we  often  think  it  otherwise ;  constantly  oc» 
cupied  with  external  objects,  when  in  the  act  of  con- 
templation we  retire  within  the  mind,  we  unwarily  carry 
with  us  the  form  and  qualities  of  matter,  and  stamp  ite 
likeness  on  the  thought  itself.  But  the  thought,  whatev- 
er it  may  by  the  constitution  of  our  nature  be  the  sign  of, 
has  no  form,  and  presents  no  image  analogous  to  what 
are  outwardly  objects  of  touch  and  sight ;  nor  has  it  form 
or  image  in  any  sense  which  we  can  conceive  of.  AVhen, 
therefore,  we  have  an  idea  of  some  object  as  round,  we 
are  not  to  infer,  from  the  existence  of  the  quality  in  the 
outward  object,  that  the  mental  state  is  possessed  of  the 
same  quality.  When  we  think  of  anjihing  as  extended, 
it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  thought  itself  has  exten- 
sion. When  we  behold  and  admire  the  varieties  of 
colour,  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  indulge  the  presumption 
that  the  inward  feelings  are  painted  over,  and  radiant 
with  corresponding  hues.  There  is  nothing  of  the  kind ; 
and  the  admission  of  such  a  principle  would  lead  to  a 
multitude  of  errors.  ..__ . 

i  12.  Tho  connexion  between  the  mental  and  physical  change  not  capa- 
ble of  explanation. 

(L)  External  bodies  operate  on  the  senses,  before 
there  is  any  affection  of  the  mind,  but  it  is  iiot  easy  to  say 
what  the  precise  character  and  extent  of  this  operation 
is.  We  know  that  some  object  capable  of  affecting  the 
organ  must  be  applied  to  it  in  some  way  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  knowleage  also,  that  some 
change  in  the  organ  actually  takes  place;  but  further 
than  this  we  are  involved  in  uncertainty.  All  we  can 
undertake  to  do  at  present  is  merely  to  make  a  statement 
of  the  facts,  viz.,  the  application  of  an  external  body, 
and  some  change  in  consequence  of  it  in  the  organ  of 
sense. 

(n.)  Subsequently  to  the  change  in  the  organ,  either 
at  its  extremity  and  outward  developement  or  in  the 
brain,  with  which  it  is  connected,  and  of  which  it  may  be 
considered  as  making  a  part,  a  change  in  the  mind  or  a 
new  state  of  the  mind  immediately  takes  place.  Here 
also  we  are  limited  to  the  mere  statement  of  the  fact 
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We  here  touch  upon  one  of  those  boundaries  of  the  in- 
I  teUect  whidi  men  are  probably  not  ilestined  to  pass  in  the 
1  hfe.  We  find  ourselves  unable  to  resolve  and 
a  the  connexion  between  mind  and  matter  in  this 
I  we  do  in  all  others.  All  we  know,  and  all  we 
can  state  with  confidence  is,  that  a  mental  atfection  is 
immediately  subsequent  to  an  aifection  or  change  which 
is  physical-  Such  b  our  nature,  and  such  the  appcuutr 
meat  of  Him  who  ordered  it. 

f  13.  or  the  meuing  taii  auun  of  pttcaption. 

We  next  come  to  the  subject  of  perception,  which  il 
intimately  connected  with  that  of  sensation.     This  term, 
like  many  othera,  admits  of  a  considerable  latitude  in  ila 
application.     In  common  language  we  are  not  only  said 
to  have  the  power  of  perceiving  outward  objects,  but  also 
of  perceiving  the  agreciaent  or  dbagreeraent  in  the  acta^ 
of  the  mind  itself.     Accordingly,  we  perceive  a  IJee  k^ 
the  forest  or  a  ship  at  sea,  ana  we  abo  perceive  that  th 
whole  is  greater  than  a  part,  and  that  the  three  angles  of-  I 
a  triangle  are  equal  to  two  tight  angles.     But  wnat  wa 
have  to  esy  bere  docs  not  concern  internal  perception,  but 
merely  that  which  relates  to  objects  exterior  to  the  mind. 

Perceplion,  using  the  term  in  ils  applicalion  to  outward 
objects,  differs  from  sensation  as  a  whole  does  from  a  part ; 
it  embraces  more.     It  may  be  defined,  therefore,  an  affec-   i 
tion  or  state  of  the  mind  which  is  immediaidy  mccessivt.  I 
io  certain  affections  of  the  organs  of  sense,  and  which  il 
referred  by  us  to  something  fxterruU  as  its  cause. 

i  14,  TerceplioD  makes  us  acqinintcd  wilh  >  maleriil  world. 
It  will  be  recollected,  that  the  term  ^NSATfON.  when 
applied  to  the  mind,  expresses  merely  the  state  of  the 
inind,  without  reference  to  anything  external,  which  mi^ht 
be  the  cause  of  it,  and  that  it  is  the  name  of  a.  truly  am- 
ple feeling,  Feneption,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  name  of 
a  complex  mental  state,  including  not  merely  the  internal 
affection  of  the  mind,  but  also  a  reference  lo  the  exterior 
cause.  Sensation  is  wholly  within ;  but  Perception  car- 
t  were,  out  of  oureelves,  and  ma' 
th  the  world  around  as.    It  is  especially  t 
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B  of  this  last  pow^er.  ttai  material  naton.  in  aH  tb 
s  of  tbrm  and  btanrr.  k  breiatit  ■miibin  tae  nose 
of  Dor  inspectioiL  If  ve  >!3d  but  wcsani^c.  zLooc.  there 
VDuld  still  be  fbnn.  aad  tira^raa:^.  and  colocr.  2nd  har- 
noDT  of  sound,  bat  it  wodd  seem  to  be  wfaoUr  inwMd. 
Tbe  mind  woold  seem  Id  consonite  eTernhim? :  ve  cmU 
know  DO  Other  vtvld.  no  ether  ixia  ol  bein^.  Perccp- 
tkm  prerents  tbe  ponbtlitT  of  such  a  sBBOlce  :  ic  nnde- 
ceives  and  dissipates  the  ^Uterine  Endon.  that  all  thisss 
are  in  the  so-J  :  it  leais  -^  "o  "thifr  existemres..  and.  m 
pardcula.-.  to  the  knowledge  ni  the  vast  and  izompGcated 
nfahc  of  the  mataiat  iseatioD. 

Fran  what  has  be^n  said,  it  irill  be  nociced  that  SEt- 
UTK9  implies  the  esistence  ot  an  external  matenal  vodd 
as  its  cat*,  an-i  that  PEa.-Emooi  implies  tV  sa=»  exist- 
tace  both  as  ca;*e  and  object.  It  es  haniir  ncceaarr  to 
sar.  that  ire  are  ahos«ther  isn'Jrant  of  the  mbjerare  or 
real  essence  of  matter.  Our  kno^rte-ige  edbnces  mcnlr 
its  c'laiities  or  rir^erti^s.  a.n'!  e^thins  mere.  WhfaoDt 
proposicfi  to  eu"er  inw  a  minute  eTamipaboo  of  them,  it 
viU  be  pn>per  to  state  hetv.  that  the  qualities  of  material 
bodies  hare  been  ranked  by  wnters  nnder  tbe  two  heads 
of  Pnmary  and  Secorida.-T. 

Tbe  raiiLvKT  Qru^mis  are  kn-iwn  hy  bmtc  esential  to 
tbe  eTJstenoe  of  all  bodies.  Thxr  are  extensioa.  tisure. 
diTinbilitj.  and  sotiditT :  and  some  writers  have  incliMled 
motiDn.  Th^  are  called  rsEiuaT  for  the  reason  aheadr 
distinctlj  rp;efTr-l  to,  that  all  men  embrace  ibem  in  the 
notiore  wLkh  they  form  cf  matter,  and  that  iher  are  es- 
sential to  it-  txisteoce.  .\il  bodies  have  extensioo.  all 
faoifies  have  bsme.  all  are  capable  01  divistoo,  all  possess 
tte  attribute  of  sohditv. 

Bv  <<iiwrT  in  bodies  (perhaps  some  would  prefer  the 
t«nD  Kt.-;-Tt.V'-E)  is  to  be  andersiood  that  <pialitv  bv  which 
a  ht/ij  bindeTS  the  approach  of  others  betw«en  which  it 
m  in'rrv-tvti.  In  this  sense  even  water,  and  all  other 
ftiiri*  are  vdid.  If  particles  of  water  could  be  prevented 
fp«r.  wrsiratir.^.  thev  wowld  oppose  so  ereat  resistanre, 
llaf  e  -jewiid  as  impcMible  ibr  any  two  bodies  between 
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which  they  might  be  to  come  in  contact  This  was 
shown  in  an  experiment  which  was  once  made  at  Flor- 
ence. A  quantity-  of  water  was  enclosed  in  a  gold  ball, 
which,  on  the  most  '^'iolent  pressure,  could  not  be  made  to 
fill  the  internal  caWly  until  the  water  in^de  was  forced 
through  the  pores. 

There  is  reason  also  for  that  part  of  the  arrangement 
which  includes  divisibility.  We  cannot  conceive  of  a 
particle  bo  siaa\l  as  not  to  be  susceptible  of  diviaon. 
And  to  Qiat  soiall  particle  must  belong,  not  only  divia- 
bilil^-,  but  the  qualities  of  solidity,  extcnaon,  and  figure. 

{  16.  Of  the  tccondiry  qualiliei  o(  laatlcr. 

The  SECONDARY  qualities  of  bodies  are  of  two  kinds. 
(1.)  Those  which  have  relation  to  the  perceiving  and 
sentient  mind;  (2.)  Those  which  have  relation  to  other 
bodies. 

Under  the  first  class  arc  to  be  included  sound,  colour, 
taste,  smell,  hardness  and  softness,  heat  and  cold,  rough- 
ness and  smoothncssj  &c.  When  we  say  of  a  body  it 
has  sound,  we  implj  in  tlua  remuk  that  it  poasesses 
qoalibes  vrluch  will  cause  certain  effects  in  the  mind; 
the  term  sound  being  applicable,  by  the  use  of  language, 
both  to  the  qtialities  of  the  externa!  object  and  to  the  ef- 
fect produced  within.  When  we  say  it  has  colour,  we 
always  make  a  like  reference  to  the  mind,  which  beholds 
and  contemplates  it ;  and  it  is  the  same  of  the  other  sec- 
ondary qualities  of  this  description. 

The  other  class  of  secondary  qualities,  (or  properties, 
as  they  are  not  unfrequently  termed,)  those  wtuch  have 
relation  to  other  material  bodies,  are  exceedingly  various 
and  numeroas.  The  material  substance  which,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  mind,  possesses  the  qualities  of  sound  and  col- 
our, may  possess  also,  in  relation  to  other  bodies,  the  qual- 
ities or  properties  of  malleability,  fu^lulity,  aoluuUty, 
permeability,  and  the  like. 
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i  17.  Siitam  and  mportaaec  of  die  scnaes  aa  a.  sourre  oc  kzarvjedgc 

Fr  n  desrahle  to  keep  clearly  in  iicnd  tLe  precise  re* 
laticn  of  the  aenaes  to  the  ori^,  progress,  and  amocznt 
of  our  kzko^ledee,  and  to  po«esB,  if  potssible,  a  correct 
understanding  of  their  true  value.    In  a  certain  sense,  the 
fOssBemon  of  the  bodily  orzans  with  which  we  are  for- 
ntshed.  a  not  essential  and  prerequisite  to  the  possessioo 
of  that  knowledge  which  we  are  accustomed  to  ascribe 
to  them.     There  is  nothing  unwarrantable  and  unreascm- 
ai^ile  ID  Ihe  soppoesition,  that  the  knowledge  which  we 
now  haTe  bjr  their  means  might  have  been  possessed 
without  their  aid,  either  immediately,  or  in  some  way 
altogether  difierent.     Tli«r  use  and  indi^)ensablenes5  in 
ike  acquisition  of  a  certain  portion  of  what  men  are  per- 
mitted to  know,  is  a  matter  of  ananranent  and  appomt- 
JDent  on  tbe  part  of  our  Maker.     It  is  undoubtedly  an 
eiridence  of  the  correctness  of  this  remark,  that  the  Su- 
preme Being  has  a  full  acquaintance  with  all  those  out- 
ward obiecii  which  present  themselves  to  our  notice, 
without  being  indebted  to  any  material  instrumentality 
and  mediation.     He  perceives  in  another  way,  or,  rather, 
all  knowlc^ige  is  inherent  in,  and  originally  and  unalter- 
ably cAHcntial  to  himselfl 

It  in  not  so,  as  we  have  reason  to  believe,  with  any 
oUi#T  being?!,  and  certainly  not  with  man.  Although  a 
jpreat  part  of  his  knowledge  relates  to  material  things,  he 
m  m  vmiuAf  and  his  coastitution  is  so  ordered,  that  he  is 
wbfJIy  dei>emlent  for  it  on  the  senses. — ^Deprive  him  of 
Ihe  «ir,  and  all  nature  becomes  silent ;  deprive  him  of 
tbe  I'yf',  arul  the  nun  and  moon  withdraw  their  light,  and 
W^  Mu'wvm:  iMTomffS  darkened ;  deprive  him  of  the  sense 
Crf  Xmuh,  i\u<\  111*  is  Ihcn  entirely  insulated,  and  as  much 
cut  off  Ufiui  Jill  rorrirnuniration  with  others  as  if  he  were 
the  c/iily  iK'iii^  in  existence. 
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^  18.  Counezion  of  the  brain  with  sentatioD  and  perception. 

(L)  It  may  perhaps  be  asked,  Whether  these  yie\^ 
are  intended  to  exclude  the  brain,  as  having  a  connexion 
with  the  senses  in  the  results  which  are  here  ascribed  to 
them  ?  ^  And  this  inquiry  leads  us  to  observe,  (what  has 
been  before  alluded  to,)  that  the  brain  is  a  prominent  or- 
gan in  the  material  part  of  the  process  of  sensation  and 
of  external  perception.     The  senses  evidently  cannot  be 
separated  from  the  nervous  system.    But  the  substance 
which  is  found  in  the  nerves,  excepting  the  coat  in  which 
it  is  enveloped,  is  the  same  as  in  the  bradn,  being  of  the 
same  sofl  and  fibrous  texture,  and  in  continuity  with  it 
As  a  general  statement,  when  the  brain  has  been  in  any 
way  injured,  the  inward  sensation,  which  would  other- 
wise be  distinct  on  the  presence  of  an  external  body,  is 
imperfect     Also,  if  the  nerve  be  injured,  or  if  its  conti- 
nmty  be  disturbed  by  the  pressure  of  a  tight  ligature,  the 
effect  is  the  same ;  a  circumstance  which  goes  to  confina 
the  alleged  identity  of  substance  in  the  two. 

(BL)  The  brain,  therefore,  and  whatever  of  the  same 
substance  is  in  continuity  with  it,  particularly  the  nerves, 
constitutes  the  sensorial  organ,  which,  in  the  subordinate 
organs  of  taste,  smell,  sight,  touch,  and  hearing,  presents 
itself  under  different  modifications  to  external  objects.  On 
this  organ,  the  sensorial,  as  thus  explained,  an  unpression 
must  be  made  before  there  can  be  sensation  and  percep- 
tion. 

An  impression,  for  instance,  is  made  on  that  part  of  the 
sensorial  organ  called  the  auditory  nerve,  and  a  state  of 
mind  immediately  succeeds  which  is  variously  termed,  ac- 
cording to  the  view  in  which  it  is  contemplated,  either 
the  sensation  or  the  perception  of  sound. 

An  impression  is  made  by  the  rays  of  light  on  that  ex- 
pansion of  the  optic  nerve  which  forms  what  is  called  the 
RETINA  of  the  eye,  and  the  intellectual  principle  is  imme- 
diately brought  into  that  new  portion,  which  is  termed 
visual  perception  or  a  perception  of  sight 

The  hand  is  impressed  on  a  body  of  an  uneven  and 
rough  surface,  and  immediately  consequent  .on  this  appli- 
cation and  pressure  is  that  state  of  mind  which  is  termed 
a  sensation  or  perception  of  roughness. 
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4  19.  Order  tn  which  the  tenwa  art  10  be  eorurdeiRL 

Iq  considering  ihrise  ideas  which  we  become  possessed 
of  by  means  of  the  senses,  it  is  natural  to  begin  with  that 
sense  which  will  cause  us  the  least  diSiculty  in  the  anal- 
yas  of  its  results ;  and  to  proceed  to  others  succe^vely, 
as  we  &nd  them  increasing  in  importance-  It  may  not  be 
altogether  easy  to  apply  this  principle  with  strictness,  but 
it  WTdl  answer  alt  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  here  intro- 
duced, if  we  consider  the  sijii-^es  in  the  foUowmg  ortler, 
the  smell,  tastt,  hearing,  touih,  and  sigbl- 

The  mind  holds  a  cominuiiication  with  the  material 
world  by  mesns  ai  ttte  smse  of  smelling.  All  animal 
and  vegetable  bodies  (and  the  same  will  probably  hold 
good  of  other  bodies,  though  generally  in  a  less  degree) 
are  continually  sending  out  etllu\ia  of  great  subtilty. 
These  small  particles  are  rapidly  and  widely  scattered 
abroad  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ifae  body  from  which  they 
pn>cee<l.  No  sentient  being  can  come  within  the  citcum- 
Jerence  occupied  by  these  continually  moiing  and  toIb- 
tile  atoms,  without  experiencing  effects  from  it  l^ 

The  medium  through  which  we  hare  the  sensations 
and  oerceptioRS  of  smell,  is  the  organ  which  is  termed 
the  olfactory  nerve,  situated  jwnnci pally  in  the  nostrils,  but 
partly  in  some  continuous  cavities.  \Vhen  some  odonfer- 
oiifl  particles,  sent  from  external  objects,  affect  this  organ, 
there  i»  a  certain  stale  of  mind  produced  which  varies 
wWi  the  nature  of  the  odoriferous  bodies.  But  we  ran  no 
lOort:  infer  from  the  sensation  itself  merely,  that  there  ex- 
ists any  noccasary  connexion  between  the  smell  and  the 
external  objects,  ihan  that  there  exists  a  connexion  be- 
tween the  emotions  of  joy  and  sorrow  and  the  same  ob- 
jerls.  If  might  indeed  be  su^esled  to  us  by  the  change 
m  our  menifi!  sitates,  that  there  must  be  some  cause  or  an- 
tecedent to  the  change,  but  this  suggestion  would  be  far 
from  impWing  the  neei?ssily  of  a  corporeal  cause. 

(II,\  Ifow  (hen  dOwi  it  happen,  that  we  are  not  merely 
(KTwihlc  ••(  thr  particular  si-nsalion,  but  refer  it  at  once  to 
nnme  inttmml  ot>iecl,  lo  Iho  rose,  or  the  horiej-suckle  ? 
lo  amwa  it  may  be  remarked,  if  we  had  always  been 
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destitute  of  the  senses  of  sight  and  touch,  this  reference 
never  could  have  been  made ;  but,  having  been  furnished 
with  them  by  the  beneficent  Author  of  our  being,  we 
make  this  reference  by  experience.  When  we  have  seen 
the  rose,  when  we  have  been  near  to  it  and  handled  it,  we 
have  imiformly  been  conscious  of  that  state  of  mind  which 
we  term  a  sensation  of  smell.  When  we  have  come  into 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  honeysuckle,  or  when  it  has 
been  gathered  and  presented  to  us,  we  have  been  remind- 
ed of  its  fragrance.  And  thus,  having  learned  by  expe- 
rience that  the  presence  of  the  odoriferous  body  is  always 
attended  with  the  sensations  of  smelly  we  fonn  the  habit 
of  attributing  the  seasations  to  that  body  as  their  cause. 

^21.  Of  perceptions  of  smell  in  distinction  from  sensations. 

The  mental  reference  ^ken  of  in  the  last  section  is 
made  with  almost  as  much  promptness  as  if  it  were  ne<* 
cessarily  involved  in  the  sensation  itsel£  It  is  at  least  so 
rapid,  that  we  find  ourselves  utterly  unable  to  mark  the 
mind's  progress  from  the  inward  feeling  to  the  concep- 
tion of  the  outward  cause.  Nor  is  this  inability  surpri- 
sing, when  we  consider  that  we  have  repeated  this  pro- 
cess, both  in  this  and  in  analogous  cases,  from  our  earli- 
est childhood.  No  object  has  ever  been  present  to  us 
capable  of  operating  on  the  senses,  where  this  process  has 
not  been  gone  through.  The  result  of  this  long-contin- 
ued and  frequent  repetition  has  been  an  astonishing  quick- 
ness in  the  mental  action ;  so  much  so  that  the  mind  leaps 
outward  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  to  be  present 
with,  and  to  comprehend  the  causes  of  the  feeling  within. 

This  view,  it  will  be  seen,  helps  in  illustrating  the  na- 
ture of  PERCEPTION  as  distinguished  from  sensation.  The 
outlineTDfthat  distinction  have  already  been  given ;  and 
every  one  of  the  senses,  as  well  as  that  now  under  connd- 
eration,  will  furnish  proois  and  illustrations  of  it.  Ac- 
cordingly, when  we  are  ssud  to  percdve  the  smell,  or  to 
have  perceptions  of  the  smell  of  a  body,  the  rapid  pro- 
cess which  has  been  described  is  gone  through,  and  the 
three  things  which  were  involved  in  the  definition  of  Per- 
ception, a&eady  given,  are  supposed  to  exist;  (1.)  The 
presence  of  the  odoriferous  body  and  the  affection  of  its 
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_irial£  oi^an ;  (2.)  The  change  or  sensation  in  the 
mad;  anfi,  (3.)  The  reference  of  the  sensation  to  the  ex- 
ternal body  as  its  cause. 

t  S3.  Of  the  KUB  and  the  nnaaliona  of  Isste. 

Tlie  tongue,  which  is  covered  with  numerous  nervous 
pSfrills,  forms  essentially  the  organ  of  taste,  although 
the  paptllic  are  found  scattered  in  other  parts  of  the  cavi- 
ty of  the  ninulh.  The  application  of  any  sapid  body  to 
this  organ  irnmcdiaU'ly  causes  in  it  a  change  or  anec- 
lion ;  and  that  is  at  once  followed  by  a  mental  alfection 
or  ft  ncvfltftteof  the  mind.  In  this  way  we  have  the  sen- 
SBtiont  and  perceptions,  to  which  we  give  the  names 
Hweet,  bitter,  sour,  acrid,  &c. 

Having  experienced  the  inward  sensation,  the  affections 
of  Ihi-  mind  are  then  referred  by  us  to  something  external 
U  limrcaUM.  We  do  not,  however,  always,  nor  even  gen- 
erally, diittingtwh  the  qualities  which  constitute  this  cause 
by  nqMrate  and  appropriate  designations;  but  express 
them  hy  the  narni-.t  that  arc  employed  for  the  internal 
fueling,  viz.,  wivcetness,  bitterness,  sourness,  &c.  This 
nrfefeaco  of  what  is  intemidly  experienced  to  its  external 
cuiw  to  very  rapidly  mode ;  so  that  we  at  once  say  of 
OM!  apple  it  is  sweet,  and  of  another  it  is  sour.  Still  it 
in  to  be  kept  in  mind,  that,  in  po'mt  of  fact,  it  is  subse- 
qiifnl,  IkiIIi  in  the  order  of  nature  and  of  time,  to  the 
mere  sensation ;  although  we  may  not  be  able,  in  conse- 

Sience  of  its  rapidity,  to  mark  distinctly  the  progress  of 
p  menial  iiclinn  from  the  one  to  the  other.  As  in  the  case 
of  nmelLt,  which  have  already  been  remarked  upon,  the 
reference  is  the  result  of  our  former  experience.  We  say 
of  one  body  it  is  sweet,  and  of  another  it  is  sour,  be- 
caUH>  we  have  over  observed  that  the  mental  states  in- 
diiiiti-(l  liy  thiMn?  t«nns  have  always  existed  in  connexiDa 
with  Ihi-  prrsciiM  of  those  bodies. 

Wliaievcr,  lliereibre,  wc  say  of  any  bodies  that  they 
are  sweet,  biltur,  sour,  or  apply  any  other  epithets  ex- 
pressive of  napid  quahties,  we  mean  to  be  understood  to 
say  that  such  bodies  are  fitted,  in  the  constitution  of 
I  to  cause  in  the  mind  the  sensations  of  sweetness, 
Ms,  and  sourness,  or  other  sensations  expressed  by 
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denominations  of  taste.  Or,  in  other  words,  that  they 
are  the  established  antecedents  of  such  mental  states,  as 
there  is,  further  than  this,  no  necessary  connexion  be- 
tween them. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE   SENSE  OF  RBABBW. 

i  33.  Oijan  o[  rbe  seme  of  hetritig. 

Following  the  order  which  has  been  proposed,  we  are 
next  to  consider  the  sense  of  hearfno.  And,  in  proceed- 
ing to  the  conaderation  of  this  subject,  the  remark  is  a 
veiy  obvious  one,  that  we  should  be  unable  to  hear  if  we 
had  not  a  sense  dedgned  for,  and  appropriate  to,  that  r^ 
Eult.  The  air,  when  put  strongly  in  motion,  is  distinctly 
perceived  by  the  touch ;  but  no  impression  which  it  could 
make  on  that  sense  would  cause  that  internal  feeling 
which  is  termed  a  sensation  of  sovmd.  Our  Creator, 
therefore,  has  taken  care  that  these  sensations  shall  have 
their  own  organ ;  and  it  is  obviously  one  of  precise  and 
elaborate  workmanship. 

The  ear  is  designedly  planted  in  a  position  where, 
with  the  greatest  ease,  it  takes  cognizance  of  whatever  is 
going  on  in  the  contiguous  atmosphere.  When  we  ex- 
amine it  externally,  we  not  only  find  it  thus  favourably 
situated,  but  presenting  a  hollowed  and  capacious  sur- 
face, so  formed  as  to  grasp  aod  gather  in  the  undula?- 
lions  of  air,  continually  floating  and  in  motion  around  it 
Without,  however,  delaying  to  rive  a  minute  description 
of  the  internal  construction  of  the  ear,  which  belongs 
rather  to  the  physiologist,  it  will  answer  our  present  pur- 
pose merely  to  add,  that  these  undulations  are  conducted 
by  it  through  various  windings,  till  they  are  brought  in  a 
state  of  concentration,  as  it  were,  agamst  the  membrane 
called  the  tympanum. — ^It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  on  the 
internal  surfece  of  this  membrane  (the  drum,  as  it  is  pop- 
ularly called)  tiiere  is  a  nerve  spread  out  in  a  manner 
analogous  to  the  expanston  of  the  optic  ncrvfl  at  the  bot- 
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torn  q[  Ike  Kjt.  niKtber  this  aerrous  expaofiioo  be  Ln- 
dqifflHilify  necc^ary  I0  lite  resolt  or  not,  it  is  certain 
tkirt  a  pKBUfe  npoo  or  aSectkn  of  the  tj'mpatium  l^  the 
oOcnal  air,  is  fbUowed  by  a  new  state  of  the  rniod, 
Imovo  as  the  sanation  or  perc^tion  of  sound. 

t  H.   Vin)«iH  of  the  ■mal>OD  «f  KKud. 

The  sensations  wfaicfa  we  thus  become  possessed  of  by 
tb*:  bearing  are  far  more  nuineroiis  than  the  words  and 
tJje  ffynjii  of  sjitwb,  ha\  ini^  rtlalion  to  lliem  in  difierent 
lanf^uiigf^  wcHild  lead  us  to  sui^xise.  It  will  help  to  il- 
loalTBte  this  aihie^  if  we  recnr  a  rooment  to  the  sense 
of  Tjure.  The  remark  has  somewhere  been  made  to  this 
eficct,  and  |irobably  with  much  truth,  that  if  a  person 
were  to  exanune  live  hundred  dilTerent  wines,  he  would 
harHly  find  two  ol  thtm  of  precisely  the  same  flavour. 
The  dit*!Tkily  ts  almost  eadtess,  although  there  is  no  lan- 
guage which  dibtinguishEx  each  variety  of  taste  by  a  sep- 
arate name.  It  is  the  same  in  respect  to  the  sensations 
of  sound.  These  sensations  exliibil  the  greatest  vari^, 
although  iteir  ilitferenui-s  are  loo  minute  lo  be  separate^ 
and  distinctly  represented  In*  language. 

Tbeae  vievn  will  appear  the  less  objectionable  when 
it  is  remembered  that  sounds  differ  from  each  other  both 
in  Ihe  tone  and  in  the  strength  of  the  tone.  It  is  remark- 
ed by  Dr.  R«id,  that  five  hundred  variations  of  tone  may 
be  perc«ved  by  the  ear,  also  an  equal  number  of  varia- 
tions in  the  strength  of  the  lone ;  making,  as  he  express- 
ly infonm  us,  by  a  combmation  of  tlie  tones  and  of  the 
acgrecs  of  strength,  more  than  twenty  thousand  simple 
sounds,  dilTering  either  in  tone  or  strength. 

In  a  perful  tone,  a  great  many  undulations  of  elastic 
air  are  required,  which  must  be  of  equal  duration  and 
txti-nl.  ami  follow  each  other  with  perfect  regularity. 
Each  umliilaiion  U  made  up  of  the  advance  and  retreat 
nf  inotMuerablc  jiarticJcs,  whose  motions  are  all  uniform 
in  directirm,  force,  and  time.  Accordingly,  there  will 
be  varirrtia  also  and  shades  of  difference  in  the  same 
toiWi  arinng  from  llie  position  and  manner  of  striking  the 
aooorouii  body,  from  the  constitution  of  the  elastic  medi- 
al, Uh)  from  tiie  Btate  of  the  organ  of  hearing. 


^^        KD,  UK)  iTom  \ue  state  01  tne  organ  01  tiearmg.  ^^^ 
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DifTerent  instruments,  such  as  a  flute,  a  violin,  and  a 
bass-viol,  mav  all  sound  the  same  tone,  and  yet  be  easily 
distinguishable.  A  considerable  niunber  of  human  voices 
may  sound  the  same  note,  and  with  equal  strength,  and 
yet  there  will  be  some  difference.  The  same  voice, 
while  it  maintains  the  proper  distinctions  of  sound,  may 
yet  be  varied  many  ways  by  sickness  or  health,  youth  or 
age,  and  other  alterations  in  our  bodily  condition  to 
which  we  are  incident. 

^  25.  Mannei  in  which  we  learn  the  place  of  sounds. 

Jt  is  a  fact  particuIarJy  worthy  of  notice  in  respect  to 
sounds,  that  we  should  not  know,  previous  to  all  experi- 
ence on  the  subject,  whether  a  sound  came  from  the  right 
or  left,  from  above  or  below,  fh)m  a  smaller  or  greater 
distance.  And  this  will  appear  the  less  surprising  when 
we  remember  that  the  undulations  of  air  are  always 
changed  from  their  original  direction  by  the  channels  and 
the  windings  of  the  ear  before  they  strike  the  tympanum* 
Abundant  facts  confirm  this  statement. 

Dr.  Reid  mentions,  that  once,  as  he  was  lying  in  bed, 
having  been  put  into  a  fright,  he  heard  his  own  heart  beat. 
He  took  it  to  be  some  one  knocking  at  the  door,  and 
arose  and  opened  the  door  oftener  than  once  before  he 
discovered  that  the  sound  was  in  his  own  breast  Some 
traveller  has  related  that,  when  he  first  heard  the  roaring 
of  a  lion  in  a  desert  wilderness,  not  seeing  the  anima^ 
he  did  not  know  on  what  side  to  apprehend  danger,  as 
the  sound  seemed  to  him  to  proceed  from  the  ground,  and 
to  enclose  a  circle,  of  which  he  and  his  companions  stood 
in  the  centre. 

It  is  by  custom  or  experience  that  we  learn  to  distin- 
guish the  place  of  things,  and,  in  some  measure  also,  their 
nature,  by  means  of  their  sound.  It  is  thus  that  we  learn 
that  one  noise  is  in  a  contiguous  room,  that  another  is 
above  our  heads,  and  another  is  in  the  street.  And  what 
seems  to  be  an  evidence  of  this  is,  that  when  we  are  in  a 
strange  place,  after  all  our  experience,  we  very  frequent- 
ly find  ourselves  mistaken  in  these  respects. 

K  a  man  bom  deaf  were  suddenly  made  to  hear,  he 
would  probably  coni^der  his  first  sensations  of  sound  as 


onginatmg'  vbolly  irithin  lumseUl  But  in  process  of 
time  we  learn  not  only  to  refer  the  nigin  of  sounds  to  a 
pomtion  above  m  below,  to  the  ligbt  or  left ;  bat  to  con- 
nect each  particular  soand  with  a  particular  external 
cause,  refeniDg  one  to  a  bdl  as  its  appropriate  extonal 
cause,  aDother  to  a  fiute,  another  to  a  tnonpeL 


CHAPTER  V.        ---^■'■■ 

THE  SEN'S  OF  TOtXA 
4  S6.  Of  ibe  *easc  of  tooch  in  ^moal  tni  iu  waiaatiana. 

Wk  are  neit  to  consider  the  soise  of  tocch.  The 
principal  organ  of  this  sense  b  the  band,  although  it  is  not 
limited  to  tfut  part  of  oar  &ame,  but  is  difliBed  oi'er  the 
vbote  ^xtdy.  The  hand  prinapaDr  aire^  oar  attrition 
as  die  organ  of  this  sense,  becaose,  bein?  fiimisbed'with 
various  articulatims,  it  is  easily  moreable  fay  the  moscles, 
and  can  readily  adapt  itself  to  the  Tariom  cbanges  of 
Sana  in  the  objects  to  vhich  it  is  applied. 

The  senses,  which  hare  hitherto  been  examined,  are 
more  nniple  and  uniform  in  their  results  than  that  of  the 
touch.  By  the  ear  we  merely  possess  that  sHisatioQ 
which  we  denominate  hearing  ;  we  hare  the  knowledge 
of  sounds,  and  that  is  all-  Bv  the  palate  we  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  tastes,  and  by  the  sense  of  qiwlling  we 
become  acquainted  wjih  the  odours  of  bodies.  The 
knowledge  which  is  directly  acquired  by  all  these  srases 
i>  liirjilcd  to  the  qualities  which  hare  been  mentioned. 
By  the  sense  of  touch,  on  the  contrarv,  we  become  ac- 
(jiiaintcd  not  with  one  merely,  but  with  a  variety  of  quali- 
ties, such  as  the  following,  heat  and  cold,  hardness  and 
•oAnfw,  roughnesa  and  smoothness,  solidity  or  resistance^ 
evtemon,  and  figure ;  and,  in  particular,  it  gives  occasion 
for  th«;  origin  of  the  antecedent  and  man  gtaieral  ootitHi 
of  ntMnality. 

^37    trfsiofciitndiljmggmedincoDDeiionwitlilbabnKh. 

If  man  wctc  poswssed  of  the  sense  of  smell  alone,  it 

would  b«  fixiod  that  the  earliest  elements  of  bis  kmnrU 
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I  edge  consisted  excluKvely  in  sensations  of  odours. 
cording,  however,  as  these  sensations  were  agreeal 
disagreeable,  he  would  acquire  the  additional  ideas  of 
pleasure  and  pain.  And  having  experienced  pleasure 
and  pain,  we  may  suppose  that  this  would  subsequently 
give  rise  both  to  the  feelings  and  the  abstract  concep- 
tions of  desire  and  averaion.  But  if  he  had  no  other 
•ense,  all  these  feehngs  would  seem  to  him  lo  be  internal, 
not  only  in  th^r  experience,  but  their  origin  j  in  other 
words,  to  be  mere  emanations  from  the  soul  itself;  and 
Be  would  be  incapable  of  referring  them  to  an  external 
L  cause. — If  he  were  possessed  of  the  sense  of  hearing 
9t  alone,  the  result  would  be  similar;  his  existence  would 
then  seem  to  consist  e&sentially  of  sounds,  as  in  the  other 
case  it  would  be  made  up  of  odours;  nor,  indeed,  by  the 
aid  of  merely  both  these  senses  combined  would  he  be 
able  to  form  an  idea  of  externality  or  outwardness. 

But  this  idea  is  a  most  important  one ;  it  is  the  cou- 
necting  thought  which  introduces  us  to  an  acquatntani 
with  a  new  form  of  existence,  dilTerent  from  that  int 
lior  eidstence  wluch  we  variously  call  b^  the  names' 
spirit,  mind,  or  soul.  This  idea  first  arises  m  the  mind, 
although  it  is  not  direclly  addressed  to  that  sense,  by 
means  of  the  touch. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  other  senses  might  of 
themselves  furnish  a  basis  of  considerable  extent  lor  the 
mental  action.  By  means  of  their  aid  alone,  such  a  de- 
velopement  of  the  mind  nught  take  place,  that  we  could 
perceive,  thinlt,  compare,  abstract,  reason,  and  will.  And 
ahhough,  under  such  circumstances,  everything  would 
seem  to  us  to  he  internal,  yet  we  should  probably  find 
the  mental  action  unembarrassed  and  easy,  and  a  source 
of  pl^sure.  But  after  a  time  we  decide  to  move  the 
limbs  in  a  particular  direction,  and  to  press  the  hand  or 
some  other  part  of  the  body  through  some  hard  and  re- 
sisting substance.  It  is  when  we  attempt  to  do  anything 
of  this  kind,  which  calls  Hie  sense  of  touch  into  action, 
that  we  find  the  wonted  series  of  thoughts  disturbed,  the 
desire  checked,  arul  the  volition  counteracted.  It  is 
probably  at  this  precise  position  of  the  mind,  with  scarce- 
ly the  interval  of  a  momentary  pause  of  wonder,  thsA. 


■ 
incd^^^l 


Ana  auMsvindljr  m  tkc  aonl  a  nev  pcnxpliin,  a  aev 
Aoif^  wfcick  we  caB  iW  Wka  of  exlena%  «  o^tK*. 
ft  ii  the  tow  of  loocliiAidi  'mipa^a  i^am  i)k  ol]ri»- 
de  dntf  ifaadi  ia  ear  w^;  and  no  tAa  seaee  adnita 
wHimfmJiatafifSaAom.  It  b&»  the  iBC9»er|nr> 
ikMf^ttmhumm  prenow  aanexioa  aad  imdacr  ef 
dM^fat,  a^  «  ^vins  «"»«  tir  1^  liseaf  ^  mw 
idea  wlocb  ii  under  coasHen^cn.  Jbid  ibis  idea,  called 
■Dto  exKUnce  undtr  ibese  cirruntaancts,  becomes  teeod- 
aiuA  villi  all  Hir/if:  uoDons  whkfa  we  suhacipimtlj  fann 
of  natter.. — U  maf  be  of  aooke  tmpoitaoce  to  add  bo^ 
Ifaat  we  riasll  bare  occanon  to  r^r  to  this  idea  again 
mdcT  ibe  bead  of  OrigiDaJ  St^gesdon.  It  is  to  be  re- 
toembered,  that  extentality  is  not  a  direct  ot^ect  of  tbe 
toocb,  as  extenaoQ  and  baidoos  are,  but  that  ihe  tactnal 
mom:  fimply  fumisbes  tbe  occan'on  on  which  it  is  formed. 

t  M.  OrigiB  af  Ac  DOtaon  of  crleDaHo,  and  of  fonn  oc  Ggmc 

The  idea  of  Extewion  has  its  origin  by  means  of  tbe 
aeos^  of  touch.  \Vbcn  the  touch  is  applied  to  bodio, 
wbere  in  tbe  inttimc-diale  parts  there  is  a  contiouit)'  of 
tbe  nine  pi1frtTf™i  we  necessahlv  form  ibat  notion.  It 
ii  001,  howerv,  to  be  imagined  that  Extension,  as  it  ex- 
l0tM  outwardly,  atid  Ihe  corresponding  notion  in  the  mind, 
actually  n^tciobte  each  other.  So  far  from  any  imitation 
and  copying  from  one  to  the  other,  or  resemblance  in  any 
way,  there  m  a  radical  and  utter  diversty.  As  to  out- 
ward, nurferial  exteanon,  it  b  not  necesary  to  attend  to 
it  bere ;  our  busiiiCH  aX  present  is  uith  the  corresponding 
inward  feeling.  Nor  will  it  be  necessary  to  delay  even 
onoa  thai ;  the  more  we  multiply  words  upon  it,  the  more 
oncwc  it  faecamcx.  As  it  is  a  sunple  idea,  we  cannot  re- 
hire it  into  otben,  and  in  that  way  make  it  clearer  by 
defining  it.  We  must  refer  in  this  case,  as  in  others  like 
it.  to  each  oue'n  penonal  experience.  It  will  be  better 
undentood  in  that  way  than  by  any  form  of  words. 

The  artiaD  at  extemion  is  intimately  connected  with, 

tui  mtf  ha  oanadered  in  some  sort  die  foundation  of, 

"  def  the  kpkm  or  figure  of  bodies. — Dr.  Brown  some- 

Ik  the  Form  of  bodies  tfaor  relation  to  each  other 

Thj*  is  thougbt  to  a&rd  matter  for  reflection  j 
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but  when  we  conader  that  space,  irbatever  it  may  be  ob- 
jectively or  outwardly,  exists  in  the  mind  as  a  simple  no- 
tion, and  that  the  particular  relation  here  spoken  of  is  not 
pointed  out,  the  remark  may  not  be  found  to  throw  mud) 
fight  on  the  subject  Still  we  do  not  suppose  that  any 
one  is  ignorant  of  what  fobh  is ;  men  must  be  supposed 
to  know  that,  if  they  are  thought  to  know  anything.  All 
that  is  meant  to  be  asserted  here  is,  that  the  idea  of  ex- 
tenaon  is  antecedent,  in  the  order  of  nature,  to  that  of 
form;  and  that  the  latter  could  not  exist  without  the 
other ;  but  that  both,  neyertheless,  are  rample,  and  both 
are  to  be  astribed  lo  Ihe  sense  of  touch. 

4  S9.  On  the  tenutioni  of  heat  tiid  cold. 

Amon^  the  states  of  mind  which  are  usually  classed 
with  the  mtimations  of  the  sense  under  consideration,  are 
those  which  are  connected  with  changes  in  the  tempera- 
ture of  our  bodies.  Some  writers,  it  is  true,  have  been 
inclined  to  dissent  from  this  arrangement,  and  have  haz- 
arded an  opinion  that  they  ought  not  to  be  asciibed  to 
the  sense  of  touch  -,  but  Dr.  Rtnd,  on  the  coatrary,  who 
gave  to  our  sensations  the  most  careful  and  patient  atten- 
tion, has  decidedly  assigned  to  them  this  origin.  Among 
other  remarks,  he  has  expressed  himself  on  this  subject  to 
this  eHect. 

"  The  words  heat  and  cold,"  he  remarks,  (Inquiry  into 
the  Human  Mind,  ch.  v.,)  "  have  each  of  them  two  signi- 
fications ;  they  sometimes  ;^gnify  certain  sensations  of  the 
mind,  which  can  have  no  existence  when  they  are  not 
felt,  nor  can  exist  anywhere  but  in  the  mind  or  sentient 
being ;  but  more  frequently  they  ngnify  a  quality  in  bod- 
ies, which,  by  the  laws  of  nature,  occasions  the  sensations 
of  heat  and  cold  in  us;  a  quality  which,  though  con- 
nected by  custom  so  closely  with  the  sensation  that  we 
cannot  without  difficulty  separate  them,  yet  hath  not 
the  least  resemblance  to  it,  and  may  continue  to  exist 
when  there  is  no  sensation  at  alL 

"  The  sensations  of  heat  and  cold  are  perfectly  known, 

for  they  neither  are,  nor  can  be,  anything  else  than  what 

we  fed  them  to  be ;  but  the  qualities  in  bodies,  which  we 

caU  heat  and  cold,  are  unknown.    They  aie  only  c 
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ed  by  US  as  unVnown  causes  or  occasions  of  the  sensations, 
to  wiiicb  we  give  the  sairie  names.  But  though  common 
sense  says  nothing  of  the  nature  of  the  qualities,  it  plainly 
indicates  the  existence  of  them ;  and  to  deny  that  there 
can  be  heat  and  cold  when  they  are  not  felt,  is  an  ab- 
surdity too  gross  to  merit  confutation.  For  what  could 
be  more  absurd  than  to  say  that  the  thermometer  cannot 
rise  or  fall  unless  some  person  be  present,  or  that  the  coast 
of  Guinea  would  be  as  cold  as  Nova  Zembla  if  it  had  no 
inhabitant. 

"  It  is  the  business  of  philosophers  to  investigate,  by 
proper  experiments  and  induction,  w)iat  beat  and  cold 
are  in  bodies.  And  whether  they  make  heat  a  particular 
element  diffused  through  nature,  and  accumulated  in  the 
heated  body,  or  whether  they  make  it  a  certain  vibration 
of  the  parts  of  the  heated  body ;  whether  they  determine 
that  heat  and  cold  are  contrary  qualities,  as  the  sensations 
undoubtedly  are  contrary,  or  that  heat  only  is  a  quality, 
and  cold  its  privation ;  these  questions  are  within  the 
province  of  philosophy ;  for  common  sense  says  nothing 
on  the  one  side  or  the  other. 

"  But,  whatever  be  the  nature  of  that  quality  in  bodies 
vluch  we  call  heat,  we  certainly  know  this,  that  it  can- 
not in  the  least  resemble  the  sensation  of  heat.  It  is  no 
less  absurd  to  suppose  a  likeness  between  the  sensation 
and  the  quality,  than  it  would  be  to  suppose  that  the 
pain  of  the  gout  resembles  a  square  or  a  triangle.  The 
simplest  man  that  hath  common  sense  does  not  imagine 
the  sensation  of  heat,  or  anythinp;  that  resembles  that 
sensation,  to  be  in  the  fire.  He  only  imagines  that  there 
is  something  in  the  fire  wliich  makes  him  and  other  sen- 
tient beings  feel  heat.  Yet  as  the  name  of  heat,  in  com- 
mon language,  more  frequently  and  more  properly  agni- 
fies  this  unknown  something  ui  the  fire  than  the  sensa- 
tion occasioned  by  it,  he  justly  laughs  at  the  philosopher 
who  denies  that  there  is  any  lieat  in  the  fire,  and  thinks 
that  he  speaks  contrary  to  common  sense."      ^., .  ^ij) 

4  aO,  or  lb«  ■FnatUoDB  oS  bBrdnssa  and  urtneu. 

**Let  us  next  consider,"  continues  the  same  writer, 

"aiSDNEss  and  softness;  by  which  words  we  always 
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understand  real  properties  or  qualities  of  bodies,  of  which 
ve  have  a  distinct  conception. 

"  When  the  parts  of  a  body  adhere  so  firmly  that  it 
cannot  easily  be  made  to  change  its  figure,  we  call 
it  hard ;  when  its  parts  are  easily  displaced,  we  call  it 
toft.  This  is  the  notion  which  all  mankind  haye  of  hard- 
ness and  softness :  they  are  neither  sensations  nor  like 
any  sensation  ;  they  were  real  quaUtics  before  they  were 
percaved  by  touch,  and  continue  to  be  so  when  they  are 
not  perceived :  for  if  any  man  will  affirm  that  diamonds 
were  not  hard  till  they  were  handled,  who  would  reason 
with  him  ? 

"  There  is,  no  doubt,  a  sensation  by  which  we  perceive 
a  bo<ly  to  be  hard  or  soft.  This  sen.sation  of  hardness  may 
easily  be  had  by  pressing  one's  hand  against  a  table,  and 
attending  to  the  feeling  that  ensues,  setting  aside  as  much 
as  possible  all  thought  of  the  table  and  its  qualities,  or  of 
any  external  thing.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  have  the  sen- 
sation, and  another  to  attend  to  it  and  make  it  a  distinct 
object  of  reflection.  The  first  is  very  easy ;  the  last,  in 
most  cases,  extremely  difiicult 

"  We  are  so  accustomed  to  use  the  sensation  as  a  ngn, 
and  to  pass  immediately  to  the  hardness  signified,  that,  as 
far  as  appeare,  it  was  never  made  an  object  of  thought, 
either  by  the  vulgar  or  by  pbilosophere;  nor  has  it  a 
name  in  any  language.  Tnere  is  no  sensation  more  dis- 
tinct or  more  frequent ;  yet  it  is  never  attended  to,  but 
passes  through  the  mind  instantaneously,  and  serves  only 
to  introduce  that  quality  in  bodies  whicn,  by  a  law  of  our 
constitution,  it  suggests. 

"  There  are,  indeed,  some  cases  wherein  it  is  no  difficult 
matter  to  attend  to  the  sensation  occasioned  by  the  hard- 
ness of  a  body ;  for  instance,  when  it  is  so  violent  as  to 
occasion  considerable  pain  :  then  nature  calls  upon  us  to 
attend  to  it ;  and  then  we  acknowledge  that  it  is  a  mere 
sensation,  and  can  only  be  in  a  sentient  being.  If  a  man 
runs  his  head  with  violence  against  a  pillar,  I  appeal  to 
him  whether  the  pain  he  feels  resembles  the  hardness  of 
the  stone ;  or  if  he  can  conceive  anything  like  what  he 
feels  to  be  in  an  inanimate  piece  of  matter. 

**  The  attention  of  the  nund  is  here  entirely  turned  to> 
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wanls  the  painful  feeling;  siid,  to  speak  in  the  common 
language  of  majikiint,  he  feels  nothing  in  the  stone,  but 
feeb  a  violent  pain  in  his  head.  It  is  quite  otherwise 
when  he  leans  his  head  gently  against  the  pillar ;  for  then 
he  wilt  tell  you  that  he  teels  nothing  in  his  head,  but  feels 
hardness  in  the  stone.  Hath  he  not  a  sensation  in  this 
case  as  well  as  in  the  other?  Undoubtedly  he  hath; 
but  it  is  a  sensation  which  nature  intended  only  as  a  ^gn 
of  soiuelhing  in  the  stone  ;  and,  aooordingly,  he  instant- 
ly lixis  bis  atlt'ntion  niwa  the  tiling  sigmhed ;  and  can- 
not, without  great  difficulty,  attend  so  much  to  the  sen- 
sation as  to  be  persuaded  that  there  is  any  such  thing 
distinct  from  the  h&nlneffi  it  agnifies. 

*'  But  however  diflicult  it  may  be  to  attend  to  this  iiigi- 
tive  sensation,  to  slop  its  rapid  progress,  and  to  disjoin  it 
from  the  external  quality  of  hardness  in  whose  shadow 
il  is  ^  imiuediately  to  hide  itself:  this  is  what  a  philos- 
opher by  pains  and  practice  must  attain,  otherwise  it 
will  be  imposable  for  him  to  reason  justly  upon  this  sub-  ' 
jeil,  or  even  to  understand  what  is  here  advanced.  For 
tlie  lasl  appeal,  in  sulijccts  of  this  nature,  must  be  10  what 
a  man  feels  and  perceives  in  his  on-n  nund." 

t  ai.  or  earUio  hulBfimia  feelingi  niniMutiH  jurribed  (0  the  loucb. 

In  connexion  wiih  these  views  on  the  sensations  of 
tou".h,  il  is  proper  to  remark,  that  certain  feelings  have 
been  ascribed  to  thatsense,  which  are  probably  of  a  char- 
acter too  indefinite  to  admit  of  a  positive  and  undoubted 
clas^cation.  Although  they  clearly  have  ibeir  place  in 
the  general  arrangement  which  has  been  laid  down,  with 
tlte  Htales  of  mind  which  we  are  now  considering;  that 
is  to  My,  are  rather  of  an  external  and  material,  than  of 
an  internal  ori^n ;  still  thev  do  not  so  evidently  admit  of 
an  nwignmcnt  (<i  a  particular  sense.  Those  sensations  to 
whii-li  ive  now  refer,  (if  it  be  proper  to  use  that  term  in 
tqiplicutinn  to  (hem, J  appear  to  have  their  origin  in  the 
tiutniui  lyBtem  considered  as  a  whole,  made  up  of  bones, 
fl<*h,  muicles,  the  tenses,  &c,  rather  than  to  be  suscep- 
tililc  oJ'  lieinK  traced  to  any  particular  part.  Of  this  de- 
■>l|'li'>ri  ai<.'  till!  fi'i'lingB  expressed  by  the  terms  uneasi- 
pmh  yiimuuiati,  weiiknn<s,  uckness,  and  those  of  an  op- 
j^nite  tlutractef ,  as  case,  hilari^,  health,  vigour,  &c. 
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Similar  views  will  be  found  to  apply,  in  part  at  least, 
to  the  sensations  which  we  express  by  the  terms  hunger 
and  THIRST.  These  appear  to  be  complex  in  their  nature, 
including  a  feeling  of  uneasiness,  combined  with  a  desire 
to  relieve  that  uneasiness.  When  we  say  that  these  views 
will  apply  in  part  to  hunger  and  thirst,  the  design  is  to 
limit  ihe  application  of  ^em  to  the  element  of  uneasi- 
ness.  This  elementary  feeling  undoubtedly  has  its  origin 
in  the  bodily  system,  and  therefore  comes  in  this  case 
tinder  the  general  class  of  notions  of  an  external  origin ; 
but  still  it  is  not  easy  to  say  that  it  should  be  arranged 
with  our  tactual  feelings,  which  has  sometimes  been  done. 
Every  one  must  be  conscious,  it  is  thought,  that  the  feel- 
ing of  hunger  does  not  greatly  resemble  the  sensations  of 
hardness  and  softness,  roughness  or  smoothness,  or  other 
sensations  which  are  usually  ascribed  to  the  touch. — 
The  cause  of  that  peculiar  state  of  the  nerves  of  the  stom- 
ach, which  is  antecedent  to  the  uneasy  feeling  involved 
in  what  is  termed  hunger,  has  been  a  subject  of  differ- 
ence of  opinion,  and  does  not  appear  to  be  well  under- 
stood. If  we  were  fully  acqu^nted  with  this  we  might 
perhaps  be  less  at  a  loss  where  to  arrange  the  feeUng  in 
question. 

^  32.  Relation  between  the  sensation  and  what  is  outwardly  signified. 

We  here  return  a  moment  to  the  subject  of  the  relation 
between  the  internal  sensation  and  the  outward  object ; 
and  again  repeat,  that  the  mental  state  and  the  corre- 
sponding outward  object  are  altogether  diverse.  This 
view  holds  good  in  the  case  of  the  secondary,  as  well  a^ 
of  the  primary  qualities  of  matter.  Whether  we  speak  of 
extension,  or  resistance,  or  heat,  or  colour,  or  roughness, 
there  are,  in  all  cases  alike,  two  things,  the  internal  affec- 
tion and  the  outward  quality ;  but  they  are  utterly  distinct, 
totally  without  likeness  to  each  other.  But  how  it  happens 
that  one  thing  which  is  totally  different  from  another  can 
nevertheless  give  us  a  knowledge  of  that  from  which  it 
differs,  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  attempt  to  explsdn. 
Our  knowledge  is  undoubtedly  limited  to  the  mere  fact 

This  is  one  those  of  difficult  but  decisive  points  in 
MENTAL  naLOBOFHYf  of  which  it  is  essential  to  possess  a 
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precise  and  correct  understanding.  The  letters  which 
cover  over  the  page  of  a  book  are  a  very  different  thing 
from  the  thougiil  and  the  combinations  of  thought  whi(£ 
they  stand  for.  The  accountant's  columns  of  numerals  are 
not  identical  with  the  quantities  and  their  relations  which 
they  represent  And  so  in  regard  to  the  mind ;  all  its 
acts  are  of  one  kind,  and  what  they  stand  for  is  of  an- 
other. Tlie  mind,  in  all  its  feelings  and  operations,  is 
governed  by  its  own  laws,  and  characterizes  its  elTorls  iny 
the  essential  elements  of  its  own  nature.  Nothing  whJM 
IP  seen  or  heard,  nothing  which  is  the  subject  of  taste,  or 
touch  or  any  other  sense,  nothing  material,  which  can  be 
■manned  to  exist  in  any  place  or  in  any  form,  can  furnish 
the  least  positive  disclosure  either  of  its  intrinsic  nature 
or  of  the  mode  of  its  action. 

What,  then,  is  the  relation  between  the  sensation  and 
the  outward  object,  b^weeo  the  perception  and  the  thing 
perceived  ?  Evidently  that  of  the  sign  and  the  thing  sig- 
niiicd.  And^  as,  in  a  multitude  of  cases,  the  sign  may  1 
give  a  knowledge  of  its  objects  without  any  other  grounds 
of  such  knowk-ilge  than  mere  institution  or  appointment, 
so  it  is  in  this.  The  mind,  maintainuig  its  appropriate 
action,  and  utterly  rejecting  the  inten  ention  of  all  images 
and  virible  representations,  except  what  are  outward  and 
material,  and  totally  distinct  from  itself  both  in  place  and 
nature,  is,  notwithstanding,  susceptible  of  the  knowledge 
of  things  exterior,  and  can  form  an  acquaintance  with  the 
universe  of  matter. 


CHAPTER  VL 
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4  33.  or  llic  organ  of  sight,  tnd  Ibc  uus  oi  beneGu  of  that  Kate. 
Or  those  instruments  of  estemai  perception  with  which 
a  IjcnevoJent  Providence  has  favoured  us,  a  high  rank 
inuHt  be  gi>  en  to  the  sease  of  seeing.  It'  we  were  re- 
atfided  in  Ihc  process  of  acquiring  knowledge  to  the  in- 
firatliooi  ot  tli«  Unich  merely,  how  many  embairassmeats 
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vould  attend  our  progress,  and  how  slow  it  would  prove ! 
Having  never  possessed  ^ght,  it  would  be  many  years 
before  the  most  acule  and  active  person  could  form  an 
idea  of  a  mountain  or  even  of  a  large  edifice.  But  by 
the  additional  help  of  the  sense  of  seeing,  he  not  only 
obsen-es  the  figure  of  large  buildings,  but  is  in  a  moment 
possessed  of  ^  the  beauties  of  a  vnde  and  variegated . 
landscape. 

The  organ  of  this  sense  is  the  eye.  On  a  slight  ex- 
anuoatioD,  the  eye  is  found  to  be  n  sort  of  telescope,  hav- 
ing its  distinct  parts,  and  discovering  diroughout  uie  most 
exquisite  construction.  The  medium  on  which  this  organ 
acts  are  rays  of  light,  everj^where  diffused,  and  always 
advancing,  if  they  meet  with  no  opposition,  in  direct 
lines.  The  eye,  like  ail  the  other  senses,  not  only  receives 
externally  the  medium  on  which  it  acts,  but  carries  the 
raj-s  of  fight  into  itself;  and  on  principles  purely  scien- 
tific, refraclB  and  combines  them  anew. 

It  does  not,  however,  fall  within  our  plan  to  give  a  mi- 
nute description  of  the  eye,  which  belongs  rather  to  the 
physiologist;  but  such  a  description,  with  the  statement 
of  the  uses  of  the  lUfferent  parts  of  the  organ,  must  be,  to 
a  candid  and  reflecting  mind,  a  most  powerful  argument 
in  proof  of  the  existence  and  goodness  of  the  Supreme 
Being.  How  wonderful,  among  other  things,  is  the 
adaptation  of  the  raj-s  of  light  to  the  eye !  If  these  rays 
were  not  of  a  texture  extremely  small,  they  would  cause 
much  pain  to  the  organ  of  vision,  into  which  they  so 
rapidly  pass.  If  they  were  not  capable  of  exciting 
witlun  us  the  sensadons  of  colour,  we  sliould  be  deprived 
of  much  of  that  high  satisfaction  which  we  now  take  in 
beholding  surrounding  objects ;  showing  forth,  wherever 
they  are  to  be  found,  the  greatest  variety  and  the  utmost 
richness  of  tints. 

4  34.  StatemEDt  of  \hv  mode  oi  proceta  in  Ti*oll  peireptian. 

In  the  process  of  vi^on,  the  raya  of  light,  coming  from 
various  objects  and  in  various  directions,  stnke  in  the  first 
place  on  the  pellucid  or  transparent  part  of  the  ball  of 
the  eye. 

If  tbej  were  to  continue  passing  on  predsely  in  the 


same  direction,  they  would  produce  merely  one  nungled 
and  indistinct  expanse  of  colour.  In  their  progreas,how- 
erer,  through  the  cr)stalhne  humour,  they  are  reiracted 
or  bent  from  their  former  direction,  and  are  distributed  to 
certain  focal  points  on  the  retina,  which  is  a  white,  fibrous 
expansion  of  the  optic  nerve. 

The  rays  of  light,  coming  from  objects  in  the  6eld  ol 
vision,  whether  it  be  more  or  less  extensive,  as  soon  as 
Ihey  have  been  ilislributeil  on  their  distinct  portions  of  the 
retina,  atid  have  Ibnned  an  image  there,  are  immediately 
followed  by  the  sensation  or  perception  which  is  termed 
sight.  The  hnaffe  which  is  thus  pictured  on  the  retina 
is  the  last  step  which  we  are  able  to  designate  m  the  ma- 
terial part  of  the  process  in  visual  perception  ;  the  men- 
tal slale  follows ;  but  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  trace,  e^-en 
in  ihe  smallest  degree,  any  physical  connexion  between 
the  optical  image  and  the  corresponding  state  of  the 
nJJnd.-— All  that  we  can  say  in  ihis  case  is,  that  we  sup-  . 
pose  them  to  hold  to  each  olher  ihe  relation  of  antecedent ' 
and  consequent  by  an  ultimate  law  of  our  constitution. 

i  30.  0/  ihe  original  and  acquired  pcTccptioTK  of  sight. 

In  speaking  of  those  sensations  and  perceptions,  the 
origin  of  which  is  generally  attributed  to  the  sense  of 
sight,  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  distinction  between  those 
which  are  ohiginai.  and  those  which  are  acquired.     No- 
thing is  properly  original  with  the  sense  of  sight  hut  the 
sensations  of  colour,  such  as  red,  blue,  yellow.     These   i 
sensations  (or  perceptioas,  as  they  are  otherwise  called,    ' 
when  the  internal  feeling  is  corab'uied  with  a  reference  to     ' 
the  external  causej  are  exceedingly  numerous.     In  tliis 
respect,  the  intimations  of  the  sense  of  sight  stand  on  the 
same  footing  with  those  of  taste  and  hearing ;  although   i 
rlistinctive  names,  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  of  ac-    ' 
ouratcly  separating  and  drawing  the  hne  between  each,    j 
are  ^veu  onlv  in  a  few  cases.     All  the  sensations  of 
colour  are  original  with  the  sight,  and  are  not  to  be  as-    I 
cribrd  to  any  other  sense.  i 

A  part,  however,  of  that  knowledge,  which  we  altrih-    '. 
utP  to  the  sighl,  and  which  has  the  appearance  of  being 
fjmmediate  and  original  in  that  sense,  is  not  so.     " 
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U»  alleged  perceptions  are  properly  the  results  of  sensa- 
tions, combined  not  only  'with  the  usual  referoice  to  an 
external  cause,  but  with  various  other  acts  of  the  judg- 
ment. In  some  cases  the  combination  of  the  acts  of  the 
judgment  with  the  visual  sensation  is  carried  so  far,  that 
there  is  a  sort  of  transfer  to  the  sight  of  the  knowledge 
which  has  been  obtained  from  some  other  source.  And 
not  unfrequently,  in  consequence  of  a  long  and  tenacious 
association,  we  are  apt  to  look  upon  the  knowle^e  thus 
acqmred  as  truly  origmal  in  the  seeing  power.  1^  will 
iiumce,  perhaps,  as  a  statement  of  the  general  fact,  white 
the  brief  examination  of  a  few  instances  will  help  to  the 
more  thorough  unrferstanding  nf  those  actjuired  percep- 
tions of  the  sight  which  are  here  referred  ta 

4  S6.  Tbe  idei  of  eileniloa  not  ariginilly  fram  light. 

It  is  well  known  that  there  is  nothing  more  common 
than  for  a  pereon  to  say,  that  he  sees  the  length  or  breadth 
of  any  external  object ;  that  he  sees  its  extent,  &c.  These 
expressions  appear  to  imply  (and  undoubtedly  are  so  un- 
derstood) that  extemnon  is  a  <^rect  object  of  sight.  There 
is  no  question  that  such  is  the  common  sentiment,  viz., 
that  the  outlines  and  surface  which  bodies  permanently 
exijand  and  present  to  the  view,  are  truly  seen.  An 
opinion  different  from  this  might  e^'en  incur  the  charge 
of  great  absurdity. 

But,  properly,  the  notion  of  extension,  as  we  have  al- 
ready seen,  has  its  origin  in  the  sense  of  touch.  Being  a 
simple  and  elementary  thought,  it  is  not  susceptible  of 
defmition ;  nor,  when  we  coasider  extension  as  existing 
outwardly  and  materially,  can  we  make  it  a  matter  of 
description  without  running  into  the  confiision  of  using 
^nonymous  words*  But,  whatever  it  is,  (and  certainly 
tiiere  can  be  neither  ignorance  nor  disagreement  on  that 
point,  however  much  language  may  fail  of  conveying  our 
Kloa.s)  the  knowledge  of  it  is  not  to  be  ascribed  original- 
ly to  the  sight. 

The  notion  of  exfenaon  is  closely  connected  with  ex- 
ternality. It  is  not  possible  to  form  the  idea  of  extension 
frum  mere  consciousness,  or  a  reflection  on  what  takes 
place  within  us.    But  making  a  muscular  efibrt,  and  thus 
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applying  the  touch  to  some  resisting  body,  \("e  fiisl  haTe 
the  notion  of  outness  ;  and  cither  from  the  same  applica- 
tion of  that  seree,  or  when  we  have  repeated  it  continu- 
ously on  the  same  surface,  we  have  the  additional  notion 
of  its  being  extended  or  spread  out.  If  a.  man  were 
fixed  immoveably  in  one  place,  capable  of  sroelUng,  tast- 
ing, hearing,  and  seeing,  but  without  tactual  impressions 
originating  from  a  resisting  body,  he  would  never  possesi 
a  loiowjedge  of  either,  flaving  first  gained  that  knowl- 
edge from  the  touth  in  the  way  jast  mentioned,  he  learns 
ID  time  what  appearance  extended  bodies  (wluch  are,  of 
course,  coloured  bodies)  make  to  the  eye.  At  a  veiy 
early  period,  having  ascertained  that  all  coloured  bodies 
are  spread  out  or  extended,  he  invariably  associates  the 
idea  of  extenann  with  that  coloured  appearance.  Hence 
he  v'ulually  and  practically  transfers  the  knowledge  ob- 
tained by  one  sense  to  another ;  and  even  after  a  time 
imagines  extension  to  be  a  direct  object  of  ^ght,  when, 
in  fact,  what  is  seen  is  only  a  sign  of  it,  and  merely  sug-  1 
gests  it  An  affection  of  the  sense  of  touch  is  the  true 
and  original  occasion  of  Ihe  origin  of  this  notion ;  and  it 
becomes  an  idea  of  sight  only  by  acquisition  or  transfer- 
eooe.  I 

4  S7   Of  the  knowledge  of  ibc  tigaie  of  bodies  b;  llie  sight. 

Views  similar  to  those  which  have  been  already  ad- 
vanced will  evidently  apply  to  the  figure  of  bodies.  We 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  figure  or  form  of  bodies 
originally  by  the  sense  of  touch.  But  it  cannot  be  doubt- 
ed that  this  knowledge  is  often  confidently  attributed  to 
the  sense  of  sight  as  well  as  the  touch.  Although  there 
is  reason  to  beueve  that  men  labour  under  a  mistake  in 
this,  it  is  not  strange,  when  we  trace  back  our  mental 
history  to  its  earlier  periods,  that  such  a  misapprehenaoa 
Bhould  exist. 

A  solid  body  presents  to  the  eye  notliing  but  a  certain 
dispoation  of  colours  and  light.  We  may  imagine  our- 
selves to  see  the  prominences  or  cavities  in  such  bodies, 
when  in  truth  we  only  sec  the  light  or  the  shade  occa- 
sioned by  them.  This  hght  and  shade,  however,  we 
learn  by  experience  to  consider  as  the  sign  of  a  cert^ 
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aolid  figure. — ^A  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  statement  is, 
that  a  painter,  by  carefully  imitating  the  distribution  of 
light  and  shade  which  he  sees  in  objects,  will  make  his 
work  very  naturally  and  exactly  represent,  not  only  the 
general  outline  of  a  body,  but  its  prominences,  depres- 
sions, and  other  irregularities.  And  yet  his  delineation, 
which,  by  the  distribution  of  Ught  and  shade,  ^ves  such 
various  representations,  is  on  a  smooth  and  plam  sur&ce. 

^  38.  lUuttndon  of  the  subject  from  the  blind. 

It  was  a  problem  submitted  by  Mr.  Molyneux  to  Mr. 
Locke,  whether  a  blind  man,  who  has  learned  the  differ- 
ence between  a  cube  and  a  sphere  by  the  touch,  can,  on 
being  suddenly  restored  to  sight,  distinguish  between 
them,  and  tell  which  is  the  sphere  and  which  is  the  cube, 
by  the  aid  of  what  may  be  called  his  new  sense  merely  1 
And  the  answer  of  Mr.  Locke  was,  in  agreement  with  the 
opinion  of  Molyneux  himself,  that  he  cannot.  The  blind 
man  knows  what  impressions  the  cube  and  sphere  make 
on  the  organ  of  touchy  and  by  that  sense  is  able  to  dis- 
tingwsh  between  them ;  but,  as  he  is  ignorant  what  im- 
pression they  will  make  on  the  organ  of  sight,  he  is  not 
able,  by  the  latter  sense  alone,  to  tell  which  is  the  round 
body  and  which  is  the  cubic. 

It  was  remarked  that  solid  bodies  present  to  the  eye 
nothing  but  a  certain  disposition  of  light  and  colours. — ^It 
seems  to  follow  from  this,  that  the  first  idea  which  will  be 
conveyed  to  the  mind  on  seeing  a  globe,  will  be  that  of 
a  circle  variously  shadowed  with  different  degrees  of 
light  This  imperfect  idea  is  corrected  in  this  way. 
Combining  the  suggestions  of  the  sense  of  touch  with 
those  of  sight,  we  learn  by  greater  experience  what  kind 
of  appearance  soUd,  convex  bodies  will  make  to  us.  That 
appearance  becomes  to  the  mind  the  sign  of  the  presence 
of  a  globe ;  so  that  we  have  an  idea  of  a  round  body  by 
a  very  rapid  mental  correction,  whereas  the  notion  first 
conveyed  to  the  mind  is  truly  that  of  a  plane,  circular 
surface,  on  which  there  is  a  variety  in  the  dispositions  of 
light  and  shade.  It  is  an  evidence  of  the  correctness  of 
this  statement,  that  in  paintings,  plane  surfaces,  variously 
shaded,  represent  convex  bodies,  and  with  great  truth  and 
exactness. 
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It  appean,  then,  that  extension  and  figure  are  originally 
perceived,  not  by  sight,  but  hy  touch.  We  do  not  judge 
of  them  by  sight  until  we  have  learned  bv  our  experi- 
ence that  certain  visible  appearances  alwap  accompany 
and  signify  the  existence  of  extension  and  of  figure.  This 
knowledge  we  acquire  at  a  very  early  period  in  life ;  so 
much  so,  that  we  lose,  in  a  great  measure,  the  maaary 
both  of  its  commencement  and  progress. 

I)  39.  Mr  as  u  re  men  t<  of  msgnituJe  by  the  eye. 

What  has  been  said  naturally  leads  us  to  the  consid- 
eration of  UAo.onruDE.  This  is  a  general  term  for  Exten- 
sion, when  we  conceive  of  it  not  only  as  limited  or  bound- 
ed, but  as  related  to,  and  compared  with,  other  objects. 
Although  we  make  use  of  ihe  eye  in  judging  of  it,  it  is  to 
be  kept  in  mind  that  the  knowledge  of  magnitude  is  not 
an  original  intimation  of  the  sight,  but  is  at  first  acquired 
1^  the  aid  of  touch.  So  well  Icnown  is  this,  that  it  has  ^ 
been  common  to  consider  Magnitude  under  the  two  heads 
of  tangible  or  real,  and  visible  or  apparent ;  the  tangible 
magnitude  being  al  ways  the  same,  but  the  visible  varying 
with  the  distance  of  the  object.  A  man  of  six  feet  staliu-e 
is  always  that  fa»ght,  whether  he  be  a  mile  distant,  or 
half  a  mile,  or  near  at  hand ;  the  change  of  plac«  making 
no  change  in  his  real  or  tangible  magnitude.  But  the 
risible  or  apparent  magnitude  of  this  man  may  be  six  feet 
or  two  feet,  as  we  view  him  present  with  us  and  immedi- 
ately in  our  neighbourhood,  or  at  two  miles'  distance;  for 
his  magnitude  appears  to  our  eye  greater  or  less,  accord- 
ing as  he  is  more  or  less  removed. 

in  support  of  the  doctrine  that  the  knowledge  of  mag- 
nitnde  is  not  an  original  intimation  of  the  sight,  but  is  at 
first  acquired  by  the  aid  of  touch,  we  may  remark,  that, 
in  judging  of  magnitude  by  the  sight,  we  are  much  inilu- 
enceif,  not  merely  by  the  visual  perception,  but  particu- 
laHy  by  comparison  with  other  objects,  the  size  of  which 
is  niown  or  supposed  lo  be  known.  "  I  remember  once," 
Bays  Dr.  Abercrombie  (Intellectual  Powers,  pt.  ii.,  sect,  i.), 
"having  occasion  to  pass  along  Ludgate  Hill  when  the 
great  door  of  St.  Paul's  was  open,  and  several  persons 
were  standing  in  it.     They  appeared  to  be  very  hltle 
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children ;  but,  on  coming  up  to  them,  were  found  to  be 
full-grown  persons.  In  the  mental  process  which  here 
took  place,  the  door  had  been  assumed  as  a  known  mag- 
nitude, and  the  other  objects  judged  of  by  it  Had  I  at- 
tended to  the  door  being  much  larger  than  any  door  that 
one  is  in  the  habit  of  seeing,  the  mind  would  have  made 
allowance  for  the  apparent  size  of  the  persons ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  had  these  been  known  to  be  full-grown 
persons,  a  judgment  would  have  been  formed  of  the  oze 
of  the  door." 

^  40.  Of  objects  seen  in  a  mist. 

In  accordance  with  the  above-mentioned  principle,  it 
happens  that  objects  seen  by  a  person  in  a  mist  seem 
larger  than  life.  Their  faint  appearance  rapidly  conveys 
to  the  mind  the  idea  of  being  considerably  removed,  al- 
though they  are  actually  near  to  u&  And  the  mind  im-. 
mediately  draws  the  conclusion,  (so  rapidly  as  to  seem  a 
ample  and  original  perception,)  that  the  object  having 
the  same  visible  or  apparent  magnitude,  and  yet  supposed 
to  be  at  a  considerable  distance,  is  gpreater  than  other  ob- 
jects of  the  same  class.  So  that  it  is  chiefly  the  view  of  • 
the  mind,  a  law  or  habit  of  the  intellect,  which,  in  this 
particular  case,  gives  a  fictitious  expansion  to  bodies; 
although  it  is  possible  that  the  result  may  in  part  be  at- 
tributed to  a  difference  in  the  refraction  of  the  rays  of 
light,  caused  by  their  passing  through  a  denser  and  less 
umform  medium  than  usual. 

^  41.  Of  the  sun  and  moon  when  seen  in  the  horizon. 

These  remarks  naturally  remind  us  of  the  well-known 
fact,  that  the  sun  and  moon  seem  larger  in  the  horizon 
than  in  the  meridian.  Three  reasons  may  be  given  for  this 
appearance;  and  perhaps  ordinarily  they  are  combined 
together.-^  1.)  The  horizon  may  seem  more  distant  than 
the  zenith,  m  consequence  of  intervening  objects.  We 
measure  the  distance  of  objects  in  part  by  means  of  those 
that  are  scattered  along  between,  and  any  expanse  of  . 
surface,  where  there  are  no  such  intervening  objects,  ap- 
pears to  us  of  less  extent  than  it  actuary  is.  Now  if  the 
rays  of  light  form  precisely  the  same  image  in  the  eye^ 
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but  Aeaontceof  tbem  is  nq^Mscd  to  be  forllMT  off  in  tW 
hntiiinn  than  in  the  zcuth,  sudi  hxre  been  our  moital 
habits,  that  the  objed  in  the  borizon  «ill  probably  a: 
the  UfgtsL — (2.)  Another  reason  of  the  adai^ 
pearance  of  the  son  and  moon  in  the  horixon  is,  that  the 
n^  boot  than  £dl  on  the  body  ot  the  aliaospbiere  ob- 
Ikfody,  and,  of  eooae,  are  ledected  downwaid  tovanls 
Ifae  bt^older,  and  ai^tend  a  hu^  >ngl«  at  bts  ejre. 
Hence,  as  we  afwavs  see  objects  in  the  direction  of  the 
rav  just  before  h  enltr^  the  eye.  if  we  follow  the  rays 
back  in  the  precise  direction  of  their  approach,  they  will 
pre&ait  to  tfaie  eye  the  out&Des  of  a  larger  object  as  tiinr 
KRBCe  than  Aey  would  if  they  had  not  been  refracted  — 
Abo^wfaen  the  atmosphere  is  not  c)ear,lMt  masses  af  **- 
poor  exist  in  it,  the  refraction  is  locieased  and  the  ot^ect 
proportionally  enlarged. — '3.)  The  sua  and  mcsMi  a^ 
pear  enlarged  when  other  objects  of  coosidcnhle  Junen- 
aioBS,  but  so  distant  as  to  subtend  a  very  snail  wigle  at 
the  eye,  are  seen  in  the  same  direction  or  in  tbe  laoment 
of  passing  their  di»b.  such  as  distant  trocs  in  the  hori- 
ZOQ,  or  ships  far  otf  at  sea.  These  objects,  litoogh  small 
in  tbe  eye  or  in  their  ruuo/  appearance,  are  yet,  in  coa- 
aeqncace  of  our  previoos  knowledge,  enlarged  in  our 
cwKsyrtoM  of  them.  And  this  conceptive  enlargement 
comreiinicates  itself,  by  a  sort  of  mental  illusion,  to  oth- 
er objects  with  which  they  seem  to  come  in  contact. 

443.  Of  tbe  Mtimatioo  of  didincei  bj  li^I.  ^S^ 

We  are  next  led  to  the  conaderation  of  distances  as 
made  known  and  ascertained  by  the  agbt  Br  the  dis- 
tance of  objects,  when  we  use  tbe  term  in  reference  to 
ourselves,  we  meao  tbe  q>ace  which  is  interposed  between 
those  objects  and  our  own  portion.  It  might  be  object- 
ed, ibat  space  interpoGed  is  only  a  sjiionj-mous  expresson 
for  the  thing  to  be  delined.  Nevertheless,  no  one  can  be 
supposed  to  be  ignorant  of  what  is  meant  Even  blind 
men  hare  a  notion  of  distance,  and  can  measure  it  by  the 
touch,  or  by  walking  forward  until  they  meet  the  dist^it 

The  perreption  of  distance  bv  the  sight  is  an  acquired 
and  not  an  original  iierception ;'  although  the  latter  was 
oniveisally  supposed  lo  be  the  fact  until  comparatively  a 
teceot  period. 
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All  objects  in  the  first  instance  appear  to  touch  the 
eye ;  but  our  experience  has  corrected  so  many  of  the 
representations  of  the  senses,  before  the  period  "which  we 
are  yet  able  to  retrace  by  the  memoiT)  that  we  cannot 
prove  this  by  a  reference  to  our  own  childhood  and  infan- 
cy. It  appears,  however,  from  the  statement  of  the  ca- 
ses of  persons  bom  blind  on  the  sudden  restoration  of 
their  ra^t — ^  When  he  first  saw,"  says  Cheselden,  the 
anatomist,  when  giving  an  account  of  a  young  man  whom 
he  had  restored  to  sight  by  couching  for  the  cataract,"  he 
was  so  far  from  making  any  judgment  about  distance, 
that  he  thought  all  objects  touched  his  eye,  as  he  express- 
ed it,  as  what  he  felt  did  his  skin  ,*  and  thought  no  ob- 
{'ects  so  agreeable  as  those  which  were  smooth  and  regu- 
ar,  although  he  could  form  no  Judgment  of  their  shape, 
or  guess  what  it  was  in  any  object  that  was  pleasing  to 
him." 

This  anatomist  has  fiirther  infcmned  ns,  that  he  has 
brought  to  sight  several  others  who  had  no  remembrance 
of  ever  having  seen ;  and  that  they  all  gave  the  same  ac- 
count of  their  learning  to  see,  as  they  called  it,  as  the 
young  man  already  mentioned,  although  not  in  so  many 
particulars ;  and  that  they  aU  had  this  in  common,  that, 
ha\*ing  never  had  occasion  to  move  their  eyes,  they  knew 
not  how  to  do  it,  and,  at  first,  could  not  at  all  direct  them 
to  a  particular  object ;  but  in  time  they  acquired  that  fac- 
ulty, though  by  slow  degrees. 

^  43.  Signs  by  means  of  which  we  estimste  distance  by  sight. 

Blind  persons,  when  at  first  restored  to  sight,  are  un- 
able to  estimate  the  distance  of  objects  by  that  sense,  but 
soon  observing  that  certain  changes  in  the  visible  appear- 
ance of  bodies  always  accompany  a  change  of  distance, 
they  fall  upon  a  method  of  estimating  distance  by  the  vis- 
ible appearance.  And  it  would  no  doubt  be  found,  if  it 
could  be  particularly  examined  into,  that  all  mankind 
come  to  possess  the  power  of  estimating  the  distances  of 
objects  by  sight  in  the  same  v^ray.  When  a  body  is  re- 
moved from  }^  and  placed  at  a  considerable  distonce,  it 
becomes  smaller  in  its  visible  appearance,  its  colours  are 
leas  lively,  And  itB  outlines  less  distinct;  and  we  may  ex- 


pect  to  find  Tanou  inienaediale  objects,  more  or  fever 
w  namb«r,  corresptHtdiDg  with  the  increase  of  the  rlis- 
taDce,  showing  theneelfes  between  the  reeedios;  ol^ect 
aud  the  spedalor.  And  hence  it  is,  that  a  certain  visble 
appearance  comes  to  be  the  sgn  t^  a  certain  distance. 

IDstoncal  and  landscape  painters  are  enabled  to  turn 
these  facts  to  great  an»imt  in  their  delineations.  By 
means  of  dimnas  of  colour,  indistinctness  ol'  outline,  and 
the  partial  interposition  of  other  objects,  tbey  are  enabled 
apparently  lo  throw  back  to  a  very  considerable  distance 
from  the  eye  those  objects  which  they  wish  to  appear  re- 
tnole.  While  other  otijects,  that  are  intended  to  appear 
near,  are  painted  \md  in  colour,  large  in  size,  distinct  ia 
outline,  and  are  separated  from  the  eye  of  the  ^lectator 
by  few  or  no  intennediate  objects. 

4  44.  Ealirution  of  iliuanc*  •Hbeu  amidtti  by  intemtedule  object*. 

(L)  As  We  depend,  in  no  small  depee,  upon  inlenne- 
diate  objects  in  fomung  our  notions  of  <listance,  it  result^ 
that  we  are  often  much  perplexed  by  the  absence  of  such 
objects.  Accordingly,  wc  IuhI  that  [leople  frequently  mis- 
take, when  they  attempt  to  estimate  by  the  eye  the  lenirth 
or  t^th  of  anoccuNed  plains  and  marshes,  generally 
maldng  the  extent  les  than  it  really  is.  For  the  same 
reason  they  misjudge  of  the  width  ol  a  river,  estimating 
ita  width  at  half  or  three  quartera  of  a  mile  at  the  most, 
when  it  is  perhaps  not  less  than  double  that  distance. 
The  same  holds  true  of  other  bodies  of  water;  and  of 
all  other  tilings  which  are  seen  by  us  in  a  horizontal  po- 
rtion and  un'.ier  similar  circumstances. 

(2.)  We  lULslakc  in  the  same  way  also  in  estimating 
the  height  of  steeples,  and  of  other  boilies  that  are  per- 
pendicular, ami  not  on  a  level  with  the  eye,  provided 
the  height  be  considerable.  As  the  upper  parts  of  the 
«tee{)le  <iuI-lop  the  suiToundii^  buildings,  and  there  are 
no  contiguous  objects  with  which  to  compare  it,  any 
meamrentcnt  taken  by  the  eye  must  be  inaccurate,  but 
'-  generally  leas  tlian  the  truth. 

3)  The  fixed  stara,  when  viewed  by  the  eye,  all  ap- 
pear lo  l»:  alike  indefinitely  and  equally  distant.  Being 
■"■"*' '  ofKt  the  whole  skj*,  they  make  every  part  of  it 
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seem,  liko  theiDselyes,  at  an  indefinite  and  equal  distance, 
and  therefore  contribute  to  give  the  whole  sky  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  inside  of  a  sphere.  Moreover,  the  hori- 
zon seems  to  the  eye  to  be  further  off  than  the  zenith ; 
because  between  us  and  the  former  there  lie  many  things, 
as  fields,  hills,  and  waters,  which  we  know  to  occupy  a 
great  space ;  whereas  between  us  and  the  zenith  there 
are  no  considerable  things  of  known  dimensions.  And, 
therefore,  the  heavens  appear  Uce  the  segment  of  a 
sphere,  and  less  than  a  hemisphere,  in  the  centre  of 
which  we  seem  to  stand. — ^And  the  wider  our  prospect 
is,  the  greater  will  the  sphere  appear  to  be,  and  the  less 
the  segment 

^45.  Of  objects  seen  on  the  ocean,  6ic. 

A  vessel  seen  at  sea  by  a  person  who  is  not  accustom- 
ed to  the  ocean,  appears  much  nearer  than  it  actually  is; 
and  on  the  same  principles  as  already  illustrated,  ta  hia 
previous  observations  of  the  objects  at  a  distance,  he  has 
commonly  noticed  a  number  of  intermediate  objects,  in- 
terposed Detween  the  distant  body  and  Inmself.  It  is  prob- 
ably the  absence  of  such  objects  that  chiefly  causes  the 
deception  under  which  he  labours  in  the  present  instance. 

Li  connexion  with  what  has  been  said,  we  are  led  to 
make  this  further  remark,  that  a  change  in  the  purity  of 
the  air  will  perplex  in  some  measure  those  ideas  of  dis- 
tance which'we  receive  from  sight.  Bishop  Berkeley  re- 
marks, while  travelling  in  Itaiy  and  Sicily,  he  noticed 
that  cities  and  palaces  seen  at  a  great  distance  appeared 
nearer  to  him  by  several  miles  than  they  actually  were. 
The  cause  of  this  he  very  correctly  supposed  to  be  the 
purity  of  the  Italian  and  Sicilian  air,  which  gave  to  ob- 
jects at  a  distance  a  deeree  of  brightness  and  distinct- 
ness which,  in  the  less  clear  and  pure  atmosphere  of  his 
native  country >  could  be  observed  only  in  those  towns  and 
separate  edinces  which  were  near.  At  home  he  had 
learned  to  estimate  the  cUstances  of  objects  by  their  ap- 
pearance ;  but  his  conclusions  failed  him  when  they 
came  to  be  q)plied  to  objects  in  countries  where  the  air 
was  so  much  clearer. — And  the  same  thing  has  been  no- 
ticed by  oth^  travellers,  who  have  been  placed  in  the 
like  drcumstances. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 
HABm  or  sKssAnnv  ihd 


44«.  GcnmlTicvof  UwhwoTbifaitnioriii 

Theee  is  an  important  law  of  the  mpntal  winilitiiion 
kzwwn  as  the  law  of  Habit,  which  may  be  deacribed  m 
general  tenns  as  follows :  JhaitkAWiamntitkmmifmti 
fitaMii§  wtd  Mimngih  yrmn  repeHiWH  or  prodice.  The 
ftcttttfi  the  Cujlity  and  the  increase  of  stren^^inpEed 
isBABiTyisowing  to  mere  repetition,  or  what  V  more  fie- 
qnenlljr  termed  practice^  we  ]eaiii,a8we  do  otber  fivts 
ndpnndidef  in  rdstion  to  die  nund,  firom  the  obKm- 
aioondu^  ind  fton  ov  owapcnapid  exp^ 
itf'B  BIB  Oulierto  oeen  io^dq  nDpffBBBa^uIn^"' 
it  kto  mj'  general  ftct  or  pimciple  ■ 
.r.itBWfjnrtfyberegankdassooie&iig 
and  essential  m  our  nature. 

The  term  Habit,  by  the  nse  of  language,  indicates  the 
ftcifity  and  atrensdi  acquired  in  the  way  which  has  been 
■Hlianed,  incfaimng  both  the  result  and  the  manner  of 
it  Am  the  law  of  habit  has  reference  to  the  whole  mind 
of  man,  the  application  crf'tfae  term  which  cxpicascs  it  is, 
of  coime,  very  extensiTe.  We  apply  it  to  the  dexterity 
of  workmen  in  the  different  manual  arts,  to  the  rapidibr  of 
the  accofintant,  to  the  coup  d^oeil  or  eye-glance  of  the 
military  en^neer,  to  the  tact  and  fluency  of  the  extempo* 
raneous  speaker,  and  in  other  like  instancesy — ^We  apply  it 
dbo  in  cases  where  the  mere  exercise  of  emotion  and  de- 
sire is  concerned ;  to  the  avaridoas  man's  knre  of  wealth, 
Ae  ambitious  man's  paarion  for  distinction,  the  wakefid 
SMpicions  of  the  jealous,  and  the  confirmed  an^  sdbstaiH 
tisBbenerolence  of  the  philanthropost 

i47.  TIm  law  of  habU  apiakaU*  to  the  mind  w  iliU  at  th»  bodj. 

It  is  reniaikable,  diat  die  law  under  consideration  holds 
gnod  in  respect  to  the  body  as  wdl  as  the  mind.  Lilhe 
■wdianical  arts,  and  m  aU  cases  lAere  there  is  a  ooqpo- 
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rea]  as  well  as  mental  effort,  the  effect  of  practice  will 
be  found  to  extend  to  both.  Not  only  the  acts  of  the 
mind  are  quickened  and  strengthened,  but  all  those  mus- 
cles which  are  at  such  times  employed,  become  stronger 
and  more  obedient  to  the  will.  Indeed,  the  submission 
of  the  muscular  effort  to  the  volition  is  oftentimes  render^ 
ed  so  prompt  by  habit,  that  we  are  unable  distinctly  to 
recoUect  any  exercise  of  volition  previous  to  the  active 
or  muscular  exertion.  It  is  habit  which  is  the  basis 
of  those  characteristic  peculiarities  that  distinguisAi  one 
man's  handwriting  from  another's;  it  is  habit  which 
causes  that  pecuLarity  of  attitude  and  motion  so  easily 
discoverable  in  most  persons,  termed  their  gait ;  it  is  habit 
also  which  has  impressed  on  the  muscles,  immediately 
connected  with  the  organs  of  speech,  that  fixed  and  pre- 
cise form  of  action,  wnich,  in  different  individuals,  gives 
rise,  in  part  at  least,  to  charactearistics  of  voice.  The 
faabst,  in  the  cases  just  mentioned,  is  both  bodily  and  men- 
tal, and  has  become  so  strong,  that  it  is  hardly  posrible 
to  counteract  it  for  any  length  of  time. — The  great  law 
of  Habit  is  applicable  to  all  the  leading  divisions  of  our 
mental  nature,  the  Intellect,  the  Sensibihties,  and  the 
Will ;  and  as  we  advance  from  one  view  of  the  mind  to 
another,  we  shall  have  repeated  occasion  to  notice  its  in- 
fluence. In  the  remainder  of  this  chapter  we  shall  limit 
our  remarks  to  Habit,  considered  in  connexion  with  the 
Sensations  and  Perceptions. 

^  4S.  Of  habit  in  relation  to  the  smell. 

We  shall  consider  the  application  of  the  principle  oi 
Habit  to  the  senses  in  the  same  order  which  has  already 
been  observed.  In  the  first  place,  there  are  habits  of 
Smell. — This  sense,  like  the  others,  is  susceptible  of  cul- 
tivation. As  there  are  some  persons  whose  power  of 
distinguishing  the  difference  of  two  or  more  colours  is 
feeble ;  so  there  are  some  who  are  doubtful  and  perplex- 
ed in  like  manner  in  the  discrimination  of  odours.  And 
as  the  inability  may  be  overcome  in  some  measure  in  the 
former  case,  so  it  may  be  in  the  latter.  The  feet  that 
the  powen  of  which  the  smell  is  capable  are  not  more 
frequently  brought  out  and  quickened,  is  owing  to  the 
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circumBtance  that  it  is  iml  ordinarily  neL-ded.  It  some- 
Mtaes  happens,  howevur,  that  men  are  compelled  to  make 
aa  uncommon  use  of  it,  when,  by  a  iiei"et;t  in  the  other 
senseH,  they  are  left  without  the  ordmary  helps  to  knowl- 
edge. It  IS  then  we  see  the  elFecIs  of  the  law  of  Habit. 
It  IS  stated  in  Mr.  Stewart's  account  of  James  Mitchell, 
who  was  deaf,  sightle^  and  speechless,  and,  of  course, 
slronfcly  induced  by  his  unfortimale  situation  to  make 
miii;h  use  ol"  ihc  sensi-  we  arf  considerine,  that  his  smell 
woulil  immt'<liulely  ami  invnriablv  ii\lbrm  him  ut  the  pres- 
ence of  A  stranger,  and  direU  to  the  place  where  he 
miobt  be ;  wtd  it  is  rep(»led)y  xsnted,  that  this  sense 
bun  become  in  him  exlremely  acute. — '"Ii  is  related," 
wya  Dr.  Abercrombie, '"  of  the  late  Dr.  Mo)-se,  the  well- 
Ifiiown  blind  philcvopluT,  Ihat  he  could  distinguish  a 
blHi?k  dress  on  his  friends  by  its  smell." 

Ill  uit  tulerestini:  acoount  of  a  deal',  duioh.  and  blind 
gtri  in  the  Uartlbrd  Asylum,  iwrently  published,  State- 
ments are  made  on  this  subject  of  a  similar  puqjort- — 
"It  has  biH-n  observril,"  savs  iht-  WTiter.  "of  posoos 
who  are  dqirin-il  <if  a  ]iaiiiculiir  sense,  that  additional 
quickncra  or  vifcour  seems  to  be  txstowcd  on  those  whleh 
refflBlD.  Thus  bGnd  |>ersons  are  ot^en  distinguished  by 
pcTJiltar  cxquislenrs  of  toncii ;  and  llie  deaf  and  dumb, 
who  ^ain  all  their  knowlctlge  through  the  eye,  concen- 
trate, as  it  were,  their  whole  souls  in  that  channel  of  ob- 
servatinn.  With  her  whose  eye,  ear,  and  tongue  are 
alike  dead,  the  capabilities  both  of  touch  and  smell  are 
exceedinG:ty  heightened.  Especially  the  laUer  seems  al- 
most to  have  acquire<t  the  properties  of  a  new  sense,  and 
ttj  trnnscend  the  sai^acity  even  of  a  spaniel." — Such  is 
the  influence  of  habit  on  the  intimations  of  the  sense 
under  ronwderation. 

i  49.  or  habit  in  rclilion  to  tki  Mite. 
The  tame  law  is  applicable  to  the  Taste.  We  see  the 
multfl  of  Ibe  frequent  exercise  of  this  sense  in  the  quick- 
new  which  the  ttealer  in  win<s  discovers  in  distinguish- 
ing the  flavour  of  one  wme  from  that  of  another.  So 
UMrited  are  ihe  results  in  rases  of  this  kind,  that  one  is 
dmoit  ili»posed   to  credit  the  story  which  Cenantes  re- 
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lates  of  two  persons,  who  were  requested  to  pass  their 
judgment  upon  a  hogshead  which  was  supposed  to  be 
very  old  and  excellent  One  of  them  tasted  the  wine^ 
and  pronounced  it  to  be  ver^  good,  with  the  exception  of 
a  slight  taste  of  leather  which  he  perceived  in  it.  The 
other,  after  mature  reflection  and  examination,  pronoun- 
ced the  same  favourable  verdict,  with  the  exception  of  a 
taste  of  iron,  which  he  could  easily  distinguish.  On 
emptying  the  hogshead,  there  was  foimd  at  the  bottom  an 
old  key  with  a  leathern  thong  tied  to  it 

Another  practical  view  of  this  subject,  however,  pre- 
sents itself  here.  The  sensations  which  we  experience 
in  this  and  other  like  cases,  not  only  acquire  by  repeti- 
tion greater  niceness  and  discrimination,  but  increased 
strength ;  (and  perhaps  the  increased  strength  is  in  all  in- 
stances the  foundation  of  the  greater  power  of  discrimi- 
nation.) On  this  topic  we  have  a  wide  and  melancholy 
source  of  illustration.  The  bibber  of  wine  and  the  drink- 
er of  ardent  spirits  readily  acknow*ledge,  that  the  sensa- 
tion was  at  first  only  moderately  pleasing,  and  perhaps 
in  the  very  slightest  degree.  Every  time  tiiey  carried  the 
intoxicating  potion  to  their  lips,  the  sensation  grew  more 
pleasing,  and  the  desire  for  it  waxed  stronger.  Perhaps 
they  were  not  aware  that  this  process  was  going  on  m 
virtue  of  a  great  law  of  humanity ;  but  they  do  not  pre- 
tend to  deny  the  fact  They  might,  indeed,  have  suspect- 
ed at  an  early  period  that  chains  were  gathering  around 
them,  whatever  might  be  the  cause ;  but  what  objection 
had  they  to  be  bound  with  links  of  flowers;  delightful 
while  they  lasted,  and  ea^ly  broken  when  necessary! 
But  here  was  the  mistake.  Link  was  added  to  link; 
chain  was  woven  vrith  chain,  till  he  who  boasted  of  his 
strength  was  at  last  made  sensible  of  his  weakness,  and 
found  himself  a  prisoner,  a  captive,  a  deformed,  altered, 
and  degraded  slave.^ 

There  is  a  threefold  operation.  The  sensation  of  taste 
acquires  an  enhanced  degree  of  pleasantness ;  the  feeling 
of  uneasiness  is  increased  in  a  corresponding  measure 
when  the  sensation  is  not  indulged  by  drinking ;  and  the 
desire,  which  is  necessarily  attendant  on  the  imeasy  feel- 
ing, becomes  in  like  manner  more  and  more  imperative. 

F 


To  aOeviale  the  mteaOT  ^diaf;  md  An  buiMirtiuiate  de- 
an, the  onhappT  man  goa  >9^  to  ha  cnpa,  and  wtdi 
a  iihakini;  band  poos  dcnni  tkc  (tcnckm  |iimiu.  Wkat 
then  '■  Me  hMMUadaaewfiaktoysdni;  alevajr 
rvpvtitMm  it  gBW  hLiiiu  irf  hMrai,  till  that,  ^rtidh  at 
fint  Im  bm  Ggklh  ttd  dHnMI]r' "*  r™B  ^^  like 
•  coat  of  iraii,aad  gab  Mka  fctten  of  alBeL  ThoeiBa 
fprnt  and  ftBriol  law  of  UaBtfare  faenae  bin  (fawn  to 
dettTUL-tiiin.  Evere  ioduleeoce  b  tbe  aAftJwi  o^  a  anr 
«-(.')t;hi  to  what  was  Ixeore  pbced  apDKhnardMH  ka- 


tbe  prebafaifiR  at  enp^  a 
hftM<M,»l  I  II  Urn 


I 


that 


WedD  Mt 
■Matoanrlhaihe  »  dw  aAjut  «f  vi  ■nbcaUe  d 
di^t  and  nnaot  Mp  laiiiwlf     Bitt  k  vadd  aeok  ti 
he  can  ketp  Imaatll"  vntj  »  As  vsf ;  ii;  a  | 
sntutr.  aiA  attm   niniinni«  of  the  ptaclicg  ii 
fcnxMt  wltK^  has  led  tan  nb  iftis  cxtmnftr. 

make  a  frv  aawdliDa  and  fecfafe  efforts;,  ud  n 
mItcs  to  the  h 


dieqiuck- 
itf  hcannff.  This  sense  is  more 
ID  others ;  but  ta  those  vho  posses 
it  in  Buch  natni«l  cxceUcace,  a.  is  susceptiUe  of  a  high 
degree  ot  caltiyaliB^  "-i-^'iaff  are  a  |voaf  of  iM, 
whar  MooibiKtv  to  the  mcbdj  and  concocd  of  sweet 
igndkcoBtiamaUjr  ncnasn  with  the  pfwrtare  of  tfaev  Hi. 
'^Hk  incTease  of  aeoafatlitf  m  the  pen«piioiB  of  heai<- 
ing  ia  c^iedally  marind  aod  endait,  when  namuaon 
oauMB  bare  opuilad  lo  maoK  sta^  pnctin-  And  this  is 
tba  atata  of  Ona^  with  ^  Bliiid.  The  readers  of  Sir 
Wahsr  Seott  amy  not  fane  fomttaD  the  tiimi  fiddle, 
who  &[nKa  po  coM[acuMd|y  with  Tose  ai^  hwp  ia.  Red 
Annrtf  «  character  m&aentl;  extnoiAiMiy,  hot  by 
n^ttdk^inpKibabJeexBggeratioD.  The  Mum)  iMce»- 
■arily  ff^  anch  more  than  oUiera  on  the  sense  of  bear- 
(m.  By  constant  pnu-tice  they  tnctease  the  aocuracy 
irer  of  its  jHTrquinns.  Shut  *mt  Irom  the  beau- 
.  are  seen,  they  please  themselTes  u-iih  what  is 
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heard,  and  greedily  drink  in  the  melodies  of  song.  Ac- 
cordingly,  music  is  made  by  them  not  only  a  solace, 
but  a  bufflness  and  a  means  of  support ;  and  in  the  In* 
stitutions  for  the  Blind  this  is  considered  an  important 
department  of  instruction. 

Many  particular  instances  on  record,  and  well  authen- 
ticated, confirm  the  general  statement,  that  the  ear  may 
be  trained  to  habits,  and  that  thus  the  sensations  of  sound 
may  come  to  us  with  new  power  and  meaning.  It  is  re- 
lated of  a  celebrated  blind  man  of  Puiseaux  in  France, 
that  he  could  determine  the  quantity  of  fluid  in  vessels  by 
the  sound  it  produced  while  running  from  one  vessel  into 
another.  "  Dr.  Rush,"  as  the  statement  is  given  in  Aber- 
crombie's  Intellectual  Powers,  "relates  of  two  blind  young 
men,  brothers,  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  that  they  knew 
when  they  approached  a  post  in  walking  across  a  street 
by  a  peculiar  soimd  which  the  ground  imder  their  feet 
emitted  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  post;  md  that  they 
could  tell  the  names  of  a  number  of  tame  pigeons,  with 
which  they  amused  themselves  in  a  UtUe  garden,  by  only 
hearing  them  fly  over  their  heads."  Dr.  Saunoerson, 
who  became  blind  so  early  as  not  to  remember  having 
seen,  when  happening  in  any  new  place,  as  a  room,  pi- 
azza, pavement,  court,  and  the  like,  gave  it  a  character  by 
means  of  the  sound  and  echo  from  his  feet ;  and  in  that 
way  was  able  to  identify  pretty  exactly  the  place,  and 
assure  himself  of  his  position  afterward.  A  writer  in  the 
First  Volume  of  the  Manchester  Philosophical  Memoirs, 
who  is  our  authority  also  for  the  statement  just  made, 
speaks  of  a  certain  bhnd  man.  in  that  city  as  follows :  "1 
had  an  opportunity  of  repeatedly  observmg  the  peculiar 
manner  in  which  he  arranged  his  ideas  and  acquired  his 
information.  Whenever  he  was  introduced  into  conipa- 
ny,  I  remarked  that  he  continued  some  time  silent  The 
sound  directed  him  to  judge  of  the  dimenaons  of  the 
room,  and  the  different  voices  of  the  number  of  persons 
that  were  present  His  distinction  in  these  respects  was 
very  accurate,  and  his  memory  so  retentive  that  he  was 
seldom  mistaken.  I  have  known  him  instantiy  recognise 
a  person  on  first  hearing  him,  though  more  than  two  years 
had  elapsed  since  the  time  of  their  last  meeting.    He 
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(lelenninMl  prctly  nrarlv  (he  stature  of  those  he  was  cod- 
vwatng  with  by  the  dirvtrtiuii  of  their  voices ;  and  he 
tDule  toilei-abJe  ixmjectuies  resp«4.-tia^  lh«r  tempera  and 
dii«|Kiutivns  bv  the  uuuuier  in  which  tbey  conducted  their 
couversutiuu ' 

4  U.  ApptKatioD  of  Labil  lo  Uw  toucL 
Tile  sense  of  Uwjoh,  tike  the  others,  may  be  exceet&ngly 

iriiproviil  bv  h;i'---       '"' -■ -vf  are  obliged  to  caU  it 

iiilo  um,',  iIkmi.  "I' its  iaomations,    Bj 


the  tixtjuvul  u , 

IMKi  III    '  '  iiiKtilarly  so  in  reference  to  our 

uolit.  I  them.     But  it  is  desrahle  to 

coiitii  i".T  piiacipies  from  tinie  to  tine 

Inid  'A   .  -  ■, ,  _.  lu  facts,  mi  by  careAil  induc- 

■  liwii'  ttuut  ihi-iu. 

Ilidcrot  nefaoui  vi  the  hliwl  nun  a(  Pwmwuc,  mcntiou 
v<\  ill  II  foMUiT  Mtii  11.  :hdt  be  was  ciq«Uc  of  judging  of 

his  ill-:  I II I  In  ilir  ih ftwnt.iiiiT 

ul  hi  :  -  ixidjt5  by  tlie  actioo  or  pulse 

of  til.  rh«  sanw  thiog  is  reoofded  of 

nuui)  ly.'..  .,..-.  .-■  .1  litailv sibntioa ;  and  it  may  be 
nwankid  a«  n  ^tut  uiiU  ^ahlched,  thai  hliod  people 
who  ore  unnble  to  see  ihe  lar^  and  hearr  bodies  pre- 
Kontiiii;  lheiu!>(;lvts  in  their  way  as  they  walk  about,  eeo- 
erully  estimate  their  appraach  to  them  by  the  increased 
ri-si«taiu:e  of  the  atmosphife.  A  hiiad  poson,  owing  to 
the  increiiM'tJ  accuracy  of  his  remaining  senses,  capeciaily 
of  tlie  touch,  would  be  belter  trusted  to  go  through  the 
various  ajiartineniN  of  a  hnuae  in  the  darknes  of  oiidnight, 
than  one  uomesserl  of  the  sense  of  seeing  without  aov  ar- 
tificial hgnt  to  ituide  him. 

Iji  thf  itlebnitrd  Dr.  Sauoderson,  who  lost  his  sight  in 
very  early  vniith,  and  remained  blind  ihimigh  hie,  al- 
tboiwh  tir  rKT'ipieil  thr  prnferaorihip  of  mathematics  in 
the  En^tiah  Umvcrwly  <>(  Cambridge,  the  touch  acquired 
su^'h  a^uteoes  that  be  could  disttngiiisb,  by  merely  Ict^ 
ting  ikein  pan  through  his  ^gers,  spurious  coins,  nlucb 
■•■■  "I  Wdl  executed  as  to  deceive  eren  slciltid  Judges 

flhe  Mauchuicf  Ptuloioplucil  Socielj,  vaL  i.,  p.  164 
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The  case  of  a  Mr.  John  Metcalf,  otherwise  called  Bhncl 
Jack,  which  is  particularly  dwelt  upon  by  the  author  of 
the  Article  in  the  Memoin  wst  leCenred  to,  is  a  striking 
cue.    The  writer  rtrtM.fliit'nelMcwne  Mind  at  an  enrly 

^H^^^^^^^^H^H^HHH||^|^^Hit|rofessioii 

duraig  uemght,  or  when  the  tracks  woe  covered  with 
snow.  At  length  he  became  a  projector  and  surveyor  of 
higViwaysiii  di&cuU  and  mountainous  districts;  an  em- 
ployment for  which  one  would  naturally  suppose  a  blj 
man  to  be  but  indifferently  qualified.  But  he  was  fou 
to  answer  all  the  expectations  of  his  employers,  and  most 
of  the  roads  over  the  Peak  in  Derbyshire,  in  England, 
were  altered  by  his  du'ectionSL  Says  the  person  who 
gives  this  account  of  Blind  Jack,  "  1  have  several  times 
met  this  mfiii,  with  the  assistance  of  a  ioii;^  stafli  Iraversinc 
tJie  roads,  ascending  precipices,  ejqiluring  vallfys,  and 
jjn  esligatino  their  several  esti^nts,  forms,  and  situations, 
80  as  to  answer  his  designs  in  the  best  manner." 

In  the  ialerestiRK  Scnools  fw  the  Blind  whid)  have 
receally  been  cKtaUwed  ^  various  paits  o{  the  world, 
the  pupils  read  by  means  of  the  fingera.  They  wryeaaa 
learn  by  the  touch  to  distinguish  one  letter  from  another, 
wliich  aie  matic  scparalulj  for  that  purpose  of  wood, 
metals,  or  other  hard  materials.  The  printed  sheets 
which  they  use  are  conformed  to  their  method  of  study- 
ing them.  The  ^pes  are  much  larger  than  those  ordina- 
nly  used  in  printmg;  the  paper  is  very  thick,  and  being 
put  upon  the  types  whUe  wet,  and  powerfully  pressed, 
the  letters  on  it  are  consequently  rautd,  and  appear  in 
relie£  The  piquls  having  before  karned  to  distugniah 
one  letter  fiom  anodici',  end  also  to  oomhine  them  into 
syllabka  and  words,  are  able  afta  a  time  to  pass  thor 
bigers  abag  Iht  words  and  aeotoiceB  of  these  jsinted. . 
sheets,  and  — '"■Ifi"  their  meaning,  intb  m  good  de^M- 
of  rapidi^. 

45S.  Oilier  HrikiaflBMucM  of  btbiUid'toiicb. 

The  power  of  the  touch  will  increase  in  proportion  fo 

(he  necesnty  of  a  reliance  on  it.    The  more  frequent  the 

xcflon  to  it,  the  stronger  will  be  the  b^t;  but  the  oeces- 

F2 
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cdty  of  this  frequent  reference  to  it  will  be  found  to  be 
peculiarly  great  where  a  person  is  deprived  of  two  of  his 
other  senses.  It  is  noticed  of  James  Mitchell,  whose  case 
has  been  already  referred  to,  that  he  distinguished  such 
articles  as  belonged  to  himself  from  the  proper^  of  others 
by  this  sense.  Although  the  articles  were  of  the  same 
form  and  materials  wim  those  of  others,  it  would  seem 
that  he  was  not  at  a  loss  in  identifying  what  was  his  own. 
It  will  be  recollected  that  he  could  neither  see  nor  hear, 
and  was,  of  course,  speechless.  He  was  obliged,  there- 
fore, to  depend  chiefly  on  the  touch.  This  sense  was  the 
principal  mstrument  he  made  use  of  in  forming  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  strangers  who  frequently  visited  him. 
And  what  is  particularly  remarkable,  he  actually  esqplored 
by  it,  at  an  early  period,  a  space  round  his  father's  resi- 
dence of  about  two  hundred  yards  in  extent,  to  anv  part 
of  which  he  was  in  the  practice  of  walking  fearlessly  and 
without  a  guide,  whenever  he  pleased. 

It  is  related  of  the  deaf  and  blind  girl  in  the  Hartford 
Asylum,  that  it  is  impossible  to  displace  a  single  article 
in  her  drawers  without  her  perceiving  and  knowing  it; 
and  that,  when  the  baskets  of  linen  are  weekly  brought 
from  the  laundress,  she  selects  her  own  garments  without 
hesitation,  however  widely  they  may  be  dispersed  among 
the  mass.  This  is  probably  owin^,  at  least  in  great  part, 
to  habits  of  touch,  by  means  of  which  the  sense  is  render- 
ed exceedingly  acute. — Diderot  has  even  gone  so  fieur  as 
to  conjecture  that  persons  deprived  of  both  sight  and 
hearing  would  so  increase  the  sensibility  of  toudi  as  io 
locate  the  seat  of  the  soul  in  the  tips  of  the  fingers. 

^  63.  Habits  considered  m  relation  to  the  sight. 

The  law  of  habit  affects  the  sight  also.  By  a  course 
of  training  this  sense  seems  to  acquire  new  power.  The 
length  and  acuteness  of  vision  in  the  manner  who  has 
long  traversed  the  ocean  has  been  frequently  referred  to. 
— A  writer  in  the  North  American  Review  (July,  1833) 
says,  he  once  "  knew  a  man,  in  the  Greek  island  of  Hy- 
dra, who  was  accustomed  to  take  his  post  every  day  ror 
thirty  years  on  the  summit  of  the  island,  and  look  out  for 
the  approach  of  vessels ;  and  although  there  were  over 
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three  hundred  sail  belonging  to  the  island,  he  would  tell 
the  name  of  each  one  as  she  approached  with  unerring 
certainty,  while  she  was  still  at  such  a  distance  as  to  pre- 
sent to  a  common  eye  only  a  confused  white  blur  upon 
the  clear  horizon,"  There  are  numerous  instances  to  the 
same  effect,  occasioned  by  the  situations  in  which  men 
are  placed,  and  the  calls  for  the  frequent  exercise  of  the 
sight.  The  almost  intuitive  vision  of  the  skilful  engineer 
is,  beyond  doubt,  in  most  cases  merely  a  habit  He  has 
so  often  fixed  lus  eye  upon  those  features  in  a  country 
which  have  a  relation  to  his  peculiar  calling,  that  he  in- 
stantly detects  the  bearing  of  a  military  position,  its  sus- 
ceptibility of  defence,  its  facilities  of  approach  and  re- 
treat, &c. 

No  man  is  bom  without  the  sense  of  touch,  but  many 
are  bom  without  the  sense  of  hearing ;  and,  wherever  this 
is  the  case,  we  are  entitled  to  look  for  habits  of  sight 
Persons  under  such  circmnstances  naturally  and  necessa^ 
rily  rely  much  on  the  visual  sense,  whatever  aids  may  be 
had  by  them  from  the  touch.     Hence  habits ;  and  these 
imply  increased  qmckness  and  power,  wherever  tbey  ex- 
ist    It  is  a  matter  of  common  remark,  that  the  keenness 
of  visual  observation  in  the  deaf  and  dumb  is  strikingly 
increased  by  their  peculiar  circumstances.     Shut  out  from 
the  intercourse  of  speech,  they  read  the  minds  of  men  in 
their  movements,  gestures,  and  countenances.    They  no- 
tice with  astonishmg  quickness,  and  apparently  without 
any  effort,  a  thousand  things  which  escape  the  regards  of 
others.     This  fact  is  undoubtedly  the  foundation  of  the 
chief  encouragement  which  men  have  to  attempt  the  in- 
struction of  that  numerous  and  unfortunate  class  of  their 
fellow-beings.    They  can  form  an  opinion  of  what  an- 
other says  to  them  ly  the  motion  of  the  lips ;  and  some- 
times even  with  a  great  degree  of  accuracy.  That  this  last, 
however,  is  common,  it  is  not  necessary  to  assert;  that  it 
is  possible,  we  have  the  testimony  of  well-authenticated 
facts.     In  one  of  his  letters,  Bishop  Bumet  mentions  to 
this  effect  the  case  of  a  young  lady  at  Geneva. — ^^  At 
two  years  old,"  he  says,  "  it  was  perceived  that  she  had 
lost  her  hearing,  and  ever  since,  though  she  hears  great 
ncnsesi  yet  hears  nothing  of  what  is  said  to  her ;  but,  by 
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observing  the  motion  of  the  lips  and  mouths  of  others, 
she  acquired  so  many  words,  that  out  of  these  she  has 
formed  a  sort  of  jargon  in  which  she  can  hold  conversa- 
tion whole  days  with  those  who  can  speak  her  language. 
She  knows  nothing  of  what  is  said  to  her,  unless  she  sees 
the  motion  of  their  lips  that  speak  to  her ;  one  thing  will 
appear  the  strangest  part  of  the  whole  narrative.  She 
has  a  sister  with  whom  she  has  practised  her  language 
more  than  with  anybody  else,  and  in  the  night,  by  laying 
her  hand  on  her  sister's  mouth,  she  can  perceive  by  that 
what  she  says,  and  so  can  discourse  with  her  in  the  dark." 
(London  Quarterly  Review,  voL  xxiv,  p.  399.) 

Such  are  the  views  which  have  been  opened  to  us  in 
considering  the  law  of  habit  in  connexion  with  the  sen- 
ses ;  and  we  may  venture  to  say  with  confidence,  that 
they  are  exceedingly  worthy  of  notice.  There  are  two 
suggestions  which  th^  are  especially  fitted  to  call  up. 
They  eiance  the  striking  powers  of  the  human  imnd^ita. 
irrepressible  energies,  which  no  obstacles  can  bear  down. 
They  evince  also  the  benevolence  of  our  Creator,  who 
opens  in  the  hour  of  misery  new  sources  of  comfort,  and 
compensates  for  what  we  have  not,  by  increasing  the 
power  and  value  of  what  we  have. 

^  54.  Sensations  may  possess  a  relative,  as  well  as  positive  increase  of 

power. 

There  remains  a  remark  of  some  importance  to  be  made 
in  connexion  with  the  general  principle  which  has  been 
brought  forward,  and  as  in  some  measure  auxiliary  to  it; 
for  it  will  help  to  explain  the  more  striking  instances  o{ 
habits,  if  any  should  imagine  that  the  fact  of  mere  repe- 
tition is  not  sufficient  to  account  for  them.  Our  sensa- 
tions and  perceptions  may  acquire  not  only  a  direct  and 
positive,  but  a  relative  and  virtual  increase  of  power. 

This  remark  is  thus  explained.  We  shaU  hereafter  see 
the  tnith  of  an  important  principle  to  this  effect,  that  there 
will  be  a  weakness  of  remembrance  in  any  particular  casa 
in  proportion  to  the  want  of  interest  in  it  Now  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  our  sensations  and  perceptions  are 
not  remembered,  because  we  take  no  interest  in  them.  Of 
course  they  are  the  same,  relatively  to  our  amount  of 
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knowledge  and  our  practice,  as  if  they  had  never  existed 
at  all.  But  when  we  are  placed  in  some  novel  situation, 
or  when,  in  particular,  we  are  deprived  of  any  one  of  the 
senses,  the  pressure  of  our  necessities  creates  that  interest 
which  was  wanting  before.  Then  we  delay  upon,  and 
mark,  and  remember,  and  interpret  a  multitude  of  evan- 
escent intimations  which  were  formerly  neglected.  The 
senses  thus  acquire  a  very  considerable  relative  power 
and  value.  And  in  order  to  make  out  a  satisfactory  ex- 
planation of  some  instances  of  habits,  it  is  perhaps  neces- 
sary that  this  relative  increase  should  be  added  to  the  di- 
rect and  positive  augmentation  of  vigour  and  quickness 
resulting  irom  mere  repetition  or  exercise. 

^  55.  or  habits  as  modified  by  particalar  callings  and  arts. 

Hitherto  it  has  been  our  chief  object  to  examine  hab- 
its in  their  relation  to  the  senses  separately ;  it  is  proper 
also  to  take  a  general  view  of  them,  as  fonaed  and  mod- 
ified by  the  particular  callings  and  employments  of  men. 
Habits  of  perception  are  frequently  formed  under  such 
circumstances,  where  all  the  senses  are  not  only  possess- 
ed, but  where  they  exist  with  their  ordinary  aptitudes  and 
powers. — In  consequence  of  the  habits  which  ne  has  been 
called  upon  to  form  by  his  particular  situation,  a  fanner 
of  a  tolerable  degree  of  experience  and  discernment  re- 
quires but  a  slight  inspection,  in  order  to  give  an  opinion 
on  the  qualities  of  a  piece  of  land,  and  its  suitableness  for 
a  settlement  A  skilful  printer  will  at  once  notice  every- 
thing of  excellence  or  of  deficiency  in  the  mechanical 
execution  of  a  printed  work. — ^The  same  results  are  foimd 
in  all  who  practise  the  fine  arts.  An  experienced  psunt- 
er  at  once  detects  a  mannerism  in  colouring,  combinations 
and  contrasts  of  light  and  shade,  and  peculiarities  of  form, 
proportion,  or  position,  which  infallibly  escape  a  person 
of  more  limited  experience. 

Dr.  Reid  speaks  on  this  subject  in  the  following  char- 
acteristic manner. — ^^  Not  only  men,  but  children,  idiots, 
and  brutes,  acquire  by  habit  many  perceptions  which  they 
had  not  originally.  Almost  every  employment  in  life 
hath  perceptions  of  this  kind  that  are  peculiar  to  it  The 
shepherd  knows  every  sheep  of  his  flock,  as  we  do  our 
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aoquaiotaDCC,  and  can  pick  them  out  of  another  flocV  one 
by  (Mie.  The  butcher  kni>\i-s  by  aght  the  weight  and 
cpiality  of  bis  beercs  and  sheep  before  they  are  killed. 
The  fanuo'  perceives  by  his  eye  veiy  nearly  the  quanti^ 
of  hay  in  a  rick,  or  of  com  in  a  heap.  The  sailor  sees 
the  burdea,  the  luilt,  and  the  distance  of  a  ship  at  sea, 
while  she  is  a  great  way  o£  Every  man  accustomed  to 
writing,  distinguishes  acquaintances  by  th^  handwriting, 
as  he  docs  bylheir  faces.  And  the  painter  distinguishes, 
in  the  works  of  his  art,  the  st^le  of  all  the  great  masters. 
In  a  word,  acquired  perception  is  very  different  in  differ- 
ent petsoDS,  according  to  the  diveisty  of  objects  about 
which  they  are  employed,  and  the  apphcation  they  bestow 
in  observing  them.'*" 

>^  i  56.  The  iao  o(  iutnt  cODiiiicRd  in  nfennc*  to  Uw  pcncptioD  of  Ibe 

oiiiliiH»  uid  fanni  ol  Dbjecis. 

Betbre  leaving  the  subject  of  Habit,  con^dei«d  as  in- 
fluencing Sensation  and  Perception,  there  is  one  other    ^ 
topic  wtach  seeots  to  be  entitled  to  a  brief  notice;  we    I 
refer  to  the  manner  in  which  we  perceive  the  outfines  and    1 
forms  of  bodies.     In  discusing  the  subject  of  Attention, 
Mr.  Stewart,  in  connenon  with  his  vien's  on  that  subject, 
introduces  some  remarks  in  respect  to  vison.     He  makes      ' 
tlua  suppaalion,  That  the  eye  is  hxed  in  a  particular  po- 
ation,  and  the  picture  of  an  object  is  painted  on  tlie  ret-      | 
ina.     He  then  starts  this  inquiiy:  Does  the  mind  per- 
ceive the  complete  figure  of  the  object  at  once,  or  is  this 
perception  the  result  of  the  various  perceptions  we  have 
of  the  different  points  in  the  outline  1 — He  holds  the 
opinion,  that  the  perception  is  the  result  of  our  pcrcep- 
tjuna  of  the  different  points  in  the  outline,  which  he  adopts 
as  OBlurally  consequent  an  such  views,  as  the  following. 
The  outline  of  every  body  is  made  up  of  poiats  or  smaU- 
fst  vinible  portions;  no  two  of  these  points  can  be  in 
preciiely  the  same  direction ;  therefore  every  point  by  it-      | 
wtf  GMMtitules  just  as  distinct  an  object  of  attention  to  the     I 
toind,  Mif  it  were  separated  by  some  interval  of  empty 
mart:  fn/m  aB  the  otiier  jjoints.    The  conclu^on  there- 
fore is,  as  every  body  is  made  up  of  parts,  and  as  the  per- 

2 1 
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ception  of  the  figure  of  the  whole  object  implies  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  relative  situation  of  the  different  parts  with 
respect  to  each  other,  that  such  perception  is  the  result 
of  a  number  of  different  acts  of  attention. 

But  if  we  adopt  this  view  of  Mr.  Stewart,  it  is  incum- 
bent upon  us  to  show  how  it  happens  that  we  appear  to 
see  the  object  at  once.  The  various  facts  which  have 
been  brought  forward  in  this  chapter  appear  to  furnish 
us  with  a  solution  of  this  question.  The  answer  is,  that 
the  acts  of  perception  are  performed  with  such  rapidity, 
that  the  effect  widi  respect  to  us  is  the  same  as  if  it  were 
instantaneous.  A  habit  has  been  formed ;  the  glance  of 
the  mind,  in  the  highest  exercise  of  that  habit,  is  inde- 
scribably quick ;  time  is  virtually  annihilated ;  and  sep- 
arate moments  are  to  our  apprehension  of  them  crowded 
into  one.  J 

^  57.  Notice  of  tome  facts  which  faToor  the  aboTe  doctrine. 

Some  persons  wiU  probably  entertain  doubts  of  Mr. 
Stewart's  explanation  of  the  manner  in  which  we  per- 
ceive the  outlines  of  objects ;  but  there  are  various  cir^ 
cumstances  which  tend  to  confirm  it. — ^When  we  look  for 
the  first  time  on  any  object  which  is  diversified  with  gaudy 
colours,  the  mind  is  evidently  perplexed  with  the  variehr 
of  perceptions  which  arise ;  the  view  is  indistinct,  which 
would  not  be  the  case  if  there  were  only  one,  and  that  an 
immediate  perception.  And  even  in  paintings,  which  are 
of  a  more  laudable  execution,  the  effects  at  the  first  per- 
ception will  be  similar. 

But  theie  is  another  fact  which  comes  still  more  di- 
rectly to  the  present  point  We  find  that  we  do  not  have 
as  distinct  an  idea,  at  the  first  glance,  of  a  figure  of  a 
hundred  sides,  as  we  do  of  a  triangle  or  square.  But  we 
evidently  should,'  if  the  perception  of  visible  figure  were 
the  immediate  consequence  of  the  picture  on  the  retina, 
and  not  the  combined  result  of  the  separate  perceptions 
of  the  points  in  the  outline.  Whenever  the  figure  is  very 
simple,  the  process  of  the  mind  is  so  very  rapid  that  the 
perception  seems  to  be  instantaneous.  But  when  the 
sides  are  multipUed  beyond  a  certain  number,  the  inter- 
val of  time  necessary  for  these  different  acts  of  attention 
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h  WM  the  same  with  Caqnr  Haner.  It  is  remaiked 
iy  his  biographer,  that  whatever  a  peraoa  ns  intnxiii- 
ced  to  hiio,  (Uiis  was  probably  soon  after  his  lelease  from 
his  pnsoD,)  he  went  up  veiy  ckse  to  him,  regaided  him 
with  a  sharp,  atanne  look,  and  noticed  partioilarly  each 


distinct  part  of  his  face,  such  as  the  fivdiead,  ej'es,  Dose, 
mouth,  and  chin.  He  then  collected  and  consobdated  all 
the  difierent  parts  of  the  countenance,  winch  be  had  no- 
6ced  separately  and  inece  hj  piece,  into  tax  whole.  And 
it  was  not  till  afia  uiia  procos  ll»l  he  ■^— '■y^  to  have 
a  knowledge  ol  die  countenance  <k  &oe,  in  i' 
Horn  the  puts  of  the  &ce. 


CHAPTER  Vin.  ^ 

CGHCEPnon. 
4  50.  HH^Bg  mud  duMlmiMka  of  eoaccplinDB. 

Ws  are  now  led,  as  we  advance  in  &e  genoal  wbject 
oS  intellectual  stat^  of  Errotiui.  ougoi,  to  contemplala 
the  mind  in  another  view,  \iz.,  as  employed  in  giving  liae 
to  what  are  usually  (enoed  concefmons.  Without  pro* 
fessiog  to  propose  a  defimtioD  in  all  respects  unexcep- 
tionaUe,  we  are  entitled  to  say,  in  general  tenns,  that  tlus 
name  is  given  to  any  re-existing  sensations  whatever 
which  the  mind  has  felt  at  some  former  period,  and  to 
tlte  ideas  which  we  frame  of  absent  objects  of  perception. 
Whenever  we  have  conceptions,  our  sensations  and  pe^ 
cepti<KH  are  replaced,  as  ^akspeare  expresses  it,  in  the 
"  mind's  eye,"  without  our  at  all  conadering  at  what 
time  Or  in  what  (tlace  they  first  originated.  In  other 
words,  ihey  are  revived  or  recalled,  and  notlung  more- 
Using,  therefore,  the  term  conceptions  to  expres  a  das 
of  mental  states,  and,  in  accordance  with  the  general 
plan,  hating  particular  reference  in  our  remarks  here  to 
such  as  are  of  external  origin,  it  may  aid  in  the  better 
understandii^  of  their  distinctive  character  if  we  mention 
more  partioiuaiiT  how  tb^  differ  both  li«n  a 
G 
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and  ymJUiIWi  mm  sbd  fivs 

hat  nme  may  ima^ae  Aea  Id  be  rirtwriiny  Ae 

JL)  Coacepdoas  (fi&r  Iran  Ae  oninaiy  HPiMtJuM 
ptfceptioaB  is  tkn  resHMt^diat  boA  tlwir  rww  lad 
tiieirobiecbneataciK.  Wbn  &e  ran,  Ae  hmi^siMMe, 
or  Mfaer  adorifcrns  tiorfr  ■  prestJted  to  w,llie  c&ct 
whieli  fcBmni  m  ibe  tniai  is  ImMd  a  saeMtion.  Wbes 
m  aftmnnl  tlmik  of  tkat  miaaitacm.  {m  m  aone&oes 
npriM  it.)  w(m  tbe  sneaboa  is  tvcafcd,  e«cn  ''*°*'^ 
wr^  u&EiertinrthF,  wrtfaout  the  ofaject  wlaek  afi^BUlT 
ammd  it  being  pKMBt,it  iIkb  fceaws,  I7  Ae  ne  oT 
lugng^  a  coKaiiK,  Aarf  ft  ■  Ae  shk  ib  tajht' 
Mnet  of  pMOftink  ^n«^  ■  stnctaeK  of  apcedi,  we 
m  ad  to  p«c«i»t  antkia^,  as  a  tne,  a  faoPaw,  or  a 
iw^Bl'fi  tW  ofajeclB  at  on-  pBcepdoos  ai*  in  allcaaa 
bvftm*  n.  Bat  »f  maT  farm  eaocvpboBS  of  Aem;  tli^ 
BUT  be  r«i^[Ir-i  lad  exEt  ta  At  aua^i  <j*,  howcrer 
rawNe  tli«T  Kt^  br  lo  fi^t,  both  b  dme  and  pbee. 

(n.)  nej  (UIIkt  abo  frtm  moax^vaoDS  or  ideas  of 
nunuwY.  Vie  tak*  no  accijuai  of  ibe  pcnod  wboi  those 
'  whith  laiti  lfa<?  iirNindatioa of  tl^s  wvre  present ; 
k,  b  every  act  ol'  the  Mtawrv.  Abc  b  coatbined 
VBB  ow  eQae»|iaaB  a  aoAn  af  tlw  pwL  Hence,  as 
AMnHalwafaiind.  which  we  caD  conreptioas,  poaKSS 
iSmt  diatiiMJive  maifa,  the;  an  well  cntkled  to  a  aep- 
mlc  ranie; 

CoMrsmnB  are  re^nbrted  in  thes'  afj|waiance  anddis- 
■fpmiaiioe  bv  tbe  pnadiite  of  AaBocatMn.  whkh  will 
be  explained  hereafter. — Wbenever  at  am  rinwr  we  Bi^ 
UK  tbe  phrase  "power  of  coactpbaaT  «  «&c»lty  of 
eonceptioQ,"  nothute  more  is  to  be  undBnteod  b]r  such 
MmiiMium  than  this,  that  there  is  in  the  laind  asnscepti- 
VStj  of  fediags  or  ideas  pa  '  ' 
have  ascribed  to  tUa  danL 


<rf>iccti  wh 
WM«as,ii 


Ope  of  the  strildng  facts  in  regaid  to  our  cmcepboiH 

is,  that  we  ran  for  more  easily  cooceiTe  of  the  otMecIs  of 
some  spn-««  than  of  o^Kra.  He  wbo  has  viated  me  Pyr- 
ggi^H.  of  Kffj^t  and  the  imposing  lemains  of  Grecian 
t,  or  has  beheld,  among  nature's  still  greater  «-nlcs. 
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the  towering  heights  of  the  Alps  and  the  mighty  cataract 
of  Niagara,  will  nevar  afterward  be  at  a  loss  in  forming 
a  vivid  conception  of  those  interesting  objects.  The  vis- 
ual perceptions  are  so  easily  and  so  distinctly  recalled, 
that  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  of  them,  that  they  seem 
to  exist  as  permanent  pictures  in  the  mind.  It  is  related 
of  Carsten  Niebuhr,  a  well-known  traveller  in  the  East, 
that,  in  extreme  old  age,  after  he  had  become  blind,  he 
entertained  his  viaters  with  interesdng  details  of  what  he 
had  seen  many  years  before  at  Persbpolis ;  describing  the 
walls  on  which  the  inscriptions  and  bas-relie&  of  vmich 
he  spoke  were  found,  just  as  one  would  describe  a  build- 
ing which  he  had  recently  visited.  His  son,  who  has 
given  an  account  of  his  life,  remarks,  in  connexion  with 
this  fact :  ^  We  could  not  conceal  our  astonishment  He 
said  to  us,  that,  as  he  lay  bUnd  upon  his  bed,  the  images 
of  all  that  he  had  seen  in  the  East  were  ever  present  ta 
his  soul ;  and  it  was  therefore  no  wonder  that  ne  should 
speak  of  them  as  of  yesterday.  In  like  manner,  there  was 
vividly  reflected  to  him,  in  the  hours  of  stillness,  the  noc- 
turnal view  of  the  deep  Anatic  heavens,  with  th^  brill- 
iant host  of  stars,  which  he  had  so  often  contemplated ; 
or  else  their  blue  and  lofty  vault  by  day ;  and  this  was 
his  greatest  enjoyment." 

There  seems  to  be  less  vi\'idness  in  the  conceptions  of 
sound,  touch,  taste,  and  smell ;  particularly  the  last  three. 
Every  one  knows  that  it  is  difficult  in  ordinary  cases  to 
recall  with  much  distinctness  a  particular  pain  which  we 
have  formerly  experienced,  or  a  particular  taste,  or  smell. 
The  fact  that  the  perceptions  of  aght  are  more  easily  and 
distinctly  recalled  than  others,  may  be  thus  partially  ex- 
plained.— ^Visible  objects,  or,  rather,  the  outlines  of  mem, 
are  complex ;  that  is,  they  are  made  up  of  a  ereat  num- 
ber of  points  or  very  small  portions.  Hence  ftie  concep- 
tion which  we  form  of  such  an  object  as  a  whole,  is 
aided  by  the  principles  of  association.  The  reason  is 
obvious.  As  every  original  perception  of  a  visible  object 
is  a  compound  made  up  of  many  parts,  whenever  we 
subsequently  have  a  conception  of  it,  the  process  is  the 
same ;  we  have  a  conception  of  a  part  of  tiie  object,  and 
the  principles  of  association  help  us  in  conceiving  of  the 
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otlier  parts.  Association  connects  the  parts  together ;  it 
presents  them  to  the  oiind  in  their  proper  arrangement, 
and  helps  to  sustain  them  there. 

We  arc  not  equally  aided  by  the  laws  of  association 
in  forming  our  conceptions  of  the  objects  of  the  other 
senses.  When  we  think  of  some  sound,  taste,  touch,  or 
fflnell,  the  object  of  our  conception  is  either  a  single  de- 
tached sensation  or  a  series  of  sensations.  In  every  such 
detached  sensation  of  sound,  taste,  touch,  or  smell,  whether 
we  consider  it  at  its  hist  origin,  or  when  it  is  subsequently 
recalled,  there  is  not  necessarily  that  fixed  and  intimate 
association  of  the  parts  which  we  suppose  to  exist  in 
every  visual  perception,  and  which  must  exist  also  in 
every  conception  of  objects  of  sight  which  subsequently 
takes  place.  Accordingly,  our  conceptions  of  the  lalt«-  oh- 
jects  arise  more  readily,  and  are  more  distinct,  than  of  the 
othei^ — There  is  a  greater  readiness  and  distinctness  aLn, 
when  there  a  a  wn'es  of  sensations  and  perceptions  of 
aght,  for  the  subsequent  %'iGua]  conceptions  are  aided  by 
associations  both  in  time  and  place ;  but  the  recurrence 
of  other  sensations  and  perceptions  is  aided  only  by  asso- 
ciations in  time. 


4  61.  I 


:  Ihe  inllucTice  af  habit  i 


ir  conceplions. 

It  is  another  circumstance  worthy  of  notice  in  regard 
to  conceptions,  that  the  power  of  forming  them  depends 
in  some  measure  on  habit. — A  few  instances  will  help  to 
illustrate  the  statement,  that  what  is  termed  Habit  may 
extend  to  the  susceptibility  of  conceptions;  and  the  first 
to  be  given  will  be  of  conceptions  of  sound.  Our  con- 
ceptions of  sound  are  not,  in  general,  remarkably  distinct, 
M  was  intimated  in  the  last  section.  It  is  nevertheless 
true,  that  a  peraon  may  by  practice  acquire  the  power  of 
amusing  himself  with  merely  reading  written  music 
Having  frequently  associated  tlie  souncb  with  the  notes, 
he  has  at  last  such  a  strong  conception  of  the  sounds, 
that  he  experienci^,  by  merely  reading  the  notes,  a  very 
atywible  pleamire.  It  is  for  Ihe  same  reason,  \\z.,  because 
our  conci'pliona  arc  strengthene<l  by  repetition  or  practice, 
that  readers  iimy  enjoy  the  harmony  of  poetical  number 
^thout  »t  all  nrticuluting  Ihe  words.     In  both  cases  they 
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truly  hear  nothing;  there  is  no  actual  sensation  of  sound; 
and  yet  there  is  a  virtual  enundaticm  and  melody  in  the 
mind.  It  seems  to  beon  this  principle  we  are  enabled  to 
explain  the  fact,  that  Beethoven  composed  some  of  his 
most  valued  musical  pieces  after  he  had  become  entirely 
deaf;  originating  harmonic  combinations  so  profound  and 
exquisite  as  to  require  the  nicest  ear  as  a  tes^  at  the  veiy 
time  he  was  unable  to  hear  anything  himsel£ 

^  6!l.  InfliMDee  of  habit  on  eoncepikms  of  sigbt. 

That  our  power  of  forming  conceptions  is  strengthen- 
ed by  habit,  is  capable  of  bemg  further  illustrated  from 
the  sight  A  person  who  has  been  accustomed  to  draw- 
ing, retains  a  much  more  perfect  notion  of  a  building, 
landscape,  or  other  visible  object,  than  one  who  has  not 
A  portrait  painter,  or  any  person  who  has  been  in  the 
practice  of  drawing  sndi  sketches,  can  trace  the  oittliQes 
of  the  human  form  with  very  great  ease;  it  requires 
hardly  more  effort  from  them  than  to  write  their  names. 
— ^This  point  may  also  be  illustrated  by  the  difference 
which  we  someftimeB  notice  in  peonle  in  max  conceptions 
of  colours.  Some  are  fully  sensible  of  the  difference  be- 
tween two  colours  when  they  are  presented  to  them,  but 
cannot  with  confidence  give  names  to  these  colours  when 
they  see  them  apart,  and  may  even  confound  the  one  with 
the  other.  Their  original  sensations  and  perceptions  are 
supposed  to  be  equally  distinct  with  those  of  other  per- 
sons ;  but  their  subsequent  conception  of  the  colours  is 
far  from  being  so.  This  defect  arises  partly,  at  least, 
from  want  of  practice ;  that  is  to  say,  from  the  not  hav- 
ing formed  a  habit  The  persons  who  exhibit  this  weak- 
ness of  conception  have  not  been  compelled,  by  th^  sit^ 
nation  nor  by  mere  inclination,  to  distinguish  and  to 
name  colours  so  much  as  is  common. 

^  63.  Of  tbe  subMnriencj  of  our  conceptions  to  dMcription. 

It  is  highly  favourable  to  the  talent  for  lively  descrip- 
tion, when  a  person's  conceptions  are  readily  suggested 
and  are  distinct  Even  such  a  one's  common  conversa- 
tion differs  from  that  of  those  whose  conceptions  arise 
more  slowly  and  are  more  faint    One  man.  wh^her  in 
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convenatian  or  in  written  description,  seems  to  place  tbe 
object  ^(riiich  he  wishes  to  describe  directly  beiwe  us ;  it 
is  represented  distinctiy  and  to  the  life.  Another,  al- 
tfaouf^h  not  ^TOQling  in  a  commaDd  (^  language,  is  coa- 
fosed  and  embarra^ed  amid  a  mullitiide  of  particulais, 
which,  in  consequence  of  the  feeblentss  of  lus  concep- 
tions, he  finds  himself  bat  half  acquunied  with  ;  and  he 
therefore  ixivea  us  but  a  very  imperl'ect  and  cotilused  no- 
tion of  ihe  ihine  which  he  desires  to  make  known. 

It  has  hci-n  liv  -^ome  supposed,  that  a  jietson  might 
give  a  happier  description  oi  an  edifice,  of  a  landscape, 
or  other  ot^ect,  from  the  cuuceptiwi  than  fiom  the  actual 
perCBPtioa  of  iL  Tlie  peHection  of  a  description  dots 
not  aJwnTS  consst  in  a  minulc  ^tecihcation  af  dnium- 
stances;  in  general,  the  descripdon  is  better  when  there 
is  a  judicious  selecbon  of  them.  Hie  best  rule  for  ma- 
Idag  the  selection  is  to  attend  lo  the  particulais-thal  make 
the  deepest  impresnon  on  our  own  minds,  or,  what  is  the 
same  iliing,  that  most  readilr  and  distinctly  take  a  place 
in  our  conceptions. — When  the  object  is  actnallv  before 
lis,  it  is  oxtrt-rnt'lv  liliii'iilt  to  compare  the  imprtEsions 
which  didenait  urcumstances  produce.  When  we  after- 
word  conceaT«  of  the  ofagect,  we  pOGsesa  merely  the  out- 
line of  it ;  but  it  is  an  outline  made  up  of  the  most  atri- 
kinie;  orcumstancea.  The  ciirumstances,  it  is  true,  will  not 
impress  ail  peraons  alike,  but  will  somewhat  vary  with 
the  degree  of  their  taste.  But  when,  with  a  cormrt  and 
dcUcata  taMe,  any  one  combines  lively  conceptions,  and 
slvea  »  descripfinn  trom  those  conceptions,  he  can  hardly 
nril  to  fluwepfl  in  it.  And,  accordingly,  we  find  here  one 
great  element  of  poptic  power.  It  is  the  abili^  of  form- 
ing vivid  conceptions  which  bodies  forth 

"  TJie  fonni  of  ihing*  niiliiiavni ;  Ilie  poefi  pen 
Titrnn  ihpm  to  ihipff,  ind  jfivea  to  tiry  naUkifv  *^m 


f  4fc  Of  conceplioni  At<m>il«l  wiih  ■  Tnaiaanuij  Iwlief.  ^M 

Otir  conceptions  are  sometimes  attended  with  belief; 

•V  are  very  lively,  we  are  apt  to  ascribe  to  them 

■ard  existence,  nt  iK-lieve  in  them.     We  do 

'!>  assert  that  tlie  belief  is  permanent; 
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a  number  of  fads  strongly  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
has  a  momentary  existence. 

(L)  A  painter,  in  drawing  the  features  and  bodily  form 
of  an  absent  friend,  may  have  so  strong  a  conception,  so 
vivid  a  mental  picture,  as  to  believe  for  a  moment  that  his 
friend  is  before  him.  After  carefully  recalling  his  thoughts 
at  such  times,  and  reflecting  upon  them,  almost  every  paint- 
er is  ready  to  ssy  that  he  has  experienced  some  illusions  of 
tlus  kind.  *^  We  read,"  says  Dr.  ConoUy,  *'  that,  when 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  after  bong  many  hours  occupied  in 
painting,  walked  out  into  the  street,  the  lamp-posts  seem- 
ed to  him  to  be  trees,  and  the  men  and  women  moving 
shrubs."  It  is  true,  the  illusion  is  in  these  cases  very 
short,  because  the  intensity  of  conception,  which  is  the 
foundation  of  it,  can  never  be  kept  up  long  when  the 
mind  is  in  a  sound  state.  Such  intense  conceptions  are 
unnatural.  And,  further,  all  the  surrounding  objects  of 
perception,  which  no  one  can  altogether  disregard  for  any 
length  of  time,  tend  to  check  the  uiusion  and  terminate  it 

(2.)  When  a  blow  is  aimed  at  any  one,  although  in 
sport,  and  he  fiilly  knows  it  to  be  so,  he  forms  so  vivid  a 
conception  of  what  might  possibly  be  the  effect,  that  his 
belief  is  for  a  moment  controlled,  and  he  unavoidably 
shrinks  back  from  it  This  is  particularly  the  case  if  the 
blow  approaches  the  eye.  Who  can  help  winking  at 
such  times  1  It  is  a  proof  of  our  belief  bebg  controlled 
under  such  circumstances,  that  we  can  move  our  own 
hands  rapidly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  eye,  either 
perpendicularly  or  horizontally ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
easily  keep  our  eyelids  from  motion.  But  when  the  mo- 
tion is  made  by  another,  the  conception  becomes  more 
vivid,  and  a  belief  of  danger  inevitably  arises. — Again, 
place  a  person  on  the  battlements  of  a  high  tower ;  his 
reason  tells  him  he  is  in  no  danger ;  he  laiows  he  is  in 
none.  But,  after  all,  he  is  unable  to  look  down  from  the 
battlements  without  fear ;  his  conceptions  are  so  exceed- 
ingly vivid  as  to  induce  a  momentary  belief  of  danger 
in  opposition  to  all  his  reasonings. 

(3. )  When  we  are  in  pam  from  having  struck  our  foot 
against  a  stone,  or  when  pain  is  suddenly  caused  in  us  by 
any  other  inanimate  object,  we  are  apt  to  vent  a  moment- 
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give  an  eiptanation  < 


^  65b  CoDcqiCkma  wfakh  tie  joined  witb  pcfccptkmi. 

The  beUef  in  our  mere  conceptions  is  the  more  evi- 
dent  and  strildn^  idienever  at  any  time  they  are  joined 
with  our  perceptionB. — ^A  person,  tor  instance,  is  walking 
in  a  field  in  a  ^og^  mommg,  md  perceives  something, 
DO  matter  what  it  is;  but  he  beheves  it  to  be  a  man,  and 
does  not  doubt  it  In  other  words,  he  truly  perceives 
some  object,  and,  in  addition  to  that  perception,  has  a 
mental  conception  of  a  man,  attended  with  belief.  When 
he  has  advanced  a  few  ieet  further,  all  at  once  he  per- 
ceives that  what  he  conceived  to  be  a  man  is  merely  a 
stump  with  a  few  stones  piled  on  its  top.  He  perceived 
at  firat,  as  plainly  or  but  little  short  of  it,  that  it  was  a 
stuoqi,as  in  a  moment  afterward ;  there  were  the  whde 
time  very  nearly  the  same  visible  form  and  the  same  di- 
mensions in  his  eye.  But  he  had  the  conception  of  a 
man  in  bis  nrnid  at  the  same  moment,  which  overruled 
and  annulled  the  natural  effects  of  the  visual  perception ; 
the  conception,  being  associated  with  tiie  present  visible 
object,  acquired  peculiar  strength  and  permanency;  so 
much  so,  tiiat  he  truly  and  firmly  believed  that  a  human 
being  was  before  him.  But  the  conception  has  departed ; 
the  present  object  of  perception  has  taken  its  place,  and 
it  is  now  impossible  for  him  to  conjure  up  the  phantom, 
the  reality  of  which  he  but  iust  now  had  no  doubt  of. 

One  of  the  numerous  dmaracters  whom  Sir  Walter 
Scott  has  sketched  vnth  so  much  truth  to  nature,  speaks 
of  himself  as  being  banished,  on  a  certain  occaaon,  to 
one  of  the  sandy  £^ys  of  the  West  Indies,  which  was  re- 
puted to  be  inhaUted  by  malignant  demons.  This  per- 
son, after  acknowledging  he  hsui  his  secret  apprehensiODS 
upon  their  account,  remarks,  ^  In  opoi  daylight  or  in  ab- 
solute darimeas  I  did  not  greatly  appr«iend  their  ap- 
proach ;  but  in  the  misty  dawn  of  the  morning,  or  when 
evening  was  about  to  £ul,  I  saw,  for  the  first  vmk  of  my 
abode  on  the  Key,  many  a  dim  and  undefined  qpectre ; 
DOW  resembling  a  Spaniard,  vnth  his  capa  wraiqped 


all  i«  a  liruon.  laiib  I^  ittSm^  nt'  tta^  spnoatov  w^ 
bK  taut 'n  rtath  iTto  the  tnwmi  ^JBa<!i«»iftI^«*nM; 
'■amtvl  «EVil7  afMl  itM.  *—  't  i  miimiB  lnJiiwiiyi  ts  ba 
i'"ili  mf^  liMi  ^t«ta  It  -tw  filMni^ifa  wlib  Im  wil 
n^n  -  flRptaimtion,  ttwrrwre.  i«  tbe  ■tWt^'w  Ut 
PK)  Af  -1  'raiovty,  ^ocii  as  imliipiiliiM,  pity, 

i«ii«in.iiraiiftB^l^a 
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which  are  repres^ited.  And  after  the  illustrations  which 
have  been  ff^^^j  such  a  belief  cannot  be  considered  im- 
possible^— ^The  same  explanation  will  apply  to  the  emo- 
tions which  follow  our  reading  of  tragedies  when  alone, 
or  any  other  natural  and  affecting  descriptions.  In  the 
world  of  conceptions  which  the  genius  of  the  writer 
conjures  up,  we  are  transported  out  of  the  world  of  real 
existence,  auid  for  a  while  fiilly  believe  in  the  reality  of 
mrhat  is  CMily  an  incantation. 


CHAPTER  K. 
siMPLicrnr  and  complexness  of  mental  states. 

^  S7.  Origin  of  the  distinction  of  simple  and  oomptar. 

In  looking  at  our  thoughts  and  feelings,  as  they  con- 
tinually pass  under  the  review  of  our  internal  observationy 
we  readily  perc^ve  that  they  are  not  of  equal  worth ;  we 
do  not  assign  to  them  the  same  estimate ;  one  state  of 
mmd  is  found  to  be  expressive  of  one  thing  only,  and  that 
thing,  whatever  it  is,  is  precise,  and  definite,  and  insep- 
arable ;  while  another  state  of  mind  is  found  to  be  ex- 
pressive of,  and  virtually  equal  to,  many  others.  And 
hence  we  are  led,  not  only  with  the  utmost  propriety,  but 
even  by  a  sort  of  necessity,  to  make  aLdnision  oC-the 
whole  body  of  our  mental  affections  into  the  two  classes 
of  8nfi>LE  and  complex.  Nature  heradf  makes  the  divis- 
ion ;  it  is  one  of  those  characteristics  which  gives, to  the 
mind,  m  part  at  least,  its  greatness;  one  of  those  eU^ents 
of  powor,  without  which  the  soul  could  not  be  what  it  is, 
and  without  a  knowledge  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  pos- 
sess a  full  and  conect  understanding  of  it  in  other  respects. 

^  68.  Nature  and  cliancteristice  of  ninple  mental  states. 

We  shaU  first  offer  some  remarks  on  those  mental  states 
which  are  simple,  and  shall  aim  to  give  an  understanding 
of  their  nature,  so  far  as  can  be  expected  on  a  subject, 
ttie  cleamcas  erf  which  depends  more  on  a  reference  to 


onr  own  persaoa]  oonscaov^MS  than  on  the  teadu^  of 
otbas. 

Let  h  be  noticed  tben,  in  the  first  place,  that  s  sinqile 
idea  CiXNOT  be  sEPABA-t«t>  ivtd  p&xts. — It  b  dearly  im- 
[£ed  in  the  reiy  disbnctioD  between  amjdicitT  and  oon>- 
l^exity,  conadered  io  relation  to  the  slates  of  the  nand, 
that  there  can  b<e  do  such  !ief>aratioii,  no  siich  diTia<m.  It 
E  emphatically  tnie  oT  our  sniple  ideas  and  emotions,  and 
')f  all  other  simple  states  of  the  miad.  thtl  they  are  me 
Ktii  indiviable.  Wltenever  you  cajt  detect  in  ibem  more 
than  one  element,  tber  kt  once  k»e  ibetr  chatactCT  of 
simplicit}-,  and  are  to  be  regarded  as  complex,  bowerfr 
they  may  hare  previoiEly  appeared.  Inseparableness 
consequently  is  their  (inlcins  charailenstic ;  and  it  may 
be  added,  Uiat  they  are  not  onlv  insieparable  in  ih&u- 
selves,  but  aiv  separate  imm  everfllune  elw.  There  is 
n"'*''Tig  which  cat)  stand  as  a  aufaethute  *~or  tb«an  where 
they  aie,  or  refaesent  diem  where  tbe^-  are  not ;  tbej*  are 
iiidepeui»il  unities,  constituted  exrlua^ely  by  the  mind 
itad^  harb^  a  spediic  and  paabTi 
ihdas  known  onh  in  themselves. 


Let  it  fae  oteervcd.  in  the  vmnd  place,  that  our  aiDple 
■otaOHi  CJJSSOT  EE  ccTKEn, — ThL<!  view  of  them  follows 
aeocsssnly  from  what  has  been  said  o£  thai  oneness  and 
nseparablents,  compared  with  what  is  nniversaUy  an- 
dta^ood  by  defining.  In  respect  to  de&iitiaiK,  it  is  mi- 
doolitedly  trae.  that  we  sootetimes  ise  syDon>-nwas  wards, 
md  call  such  use  a  definition ;  but  it  is'not  ^t^ierly  such. 
In  ereiy  lee;itimate  de£tntion.  the  idea  which  is  to  be  de- 
fated  ■■  to  be  separated,  as  £ar  k  mar  be  tfaoueht  nece»- 
aary,  inlo  its  mbordinate  pails  ;  and  ihese  parts  are  to  be 
presented  to  the  nund  for  its  exaimnatioD,  instead  of  the 
original  notion  into  wbicfa  they  entered.  This  pn>ccs 
nrasl  be  ^one  through  in  even*  instance  of  accurate  dc- 
fiaiiig ;  flna  is  the  general  and  authorized  view  of  defim- 
tion ;  and  it  ■  not  tasy  to  see  in  -what  else  it  can  %fell 

B«*  ifatx  prooos  will  not  apply  to  our  simple  tbouriits 
^^^^^•jAli^,  btcaif  )  if  there  be  u^such  thing  ain^ 
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pie  mental  states,  they  are  characterized  by  inseparable- 
nesi  and  oneiiess.  And  iiulhennore,  if  we  define  ideas 
by  employing  other  ideas,  we  must  count  uj^n  meeting 
at  last  with  such  as  shall  be  ultimate,  and  will  reject  afi 
verbal  explanation ;  otherwise  we  can  never  come  to  an 
end  in  the  process. — So  that  the  simple  mental  affections 
are  not  only  undefinable  in  themselves ;  but  if  there  were 
no  such  elementary  states  of  mind,  there  could  be  no  de- 
fining in  anj  other  case;  it  would  be  merely  analyas 
upon  analysis,  a  process  without  completion,  and  a  labour 
without  end ;  leaving  the  subject  in  as  much  darkness  as 
when  the  process  was  begun. 

When  we  speak  of  simple  ideas  and  feelings,  and  a 
person,  in  consequence  of  our  inability  to  denne  them, 
professes  to  be  ignorant  of  the  terms  we  use,  we  can  fre- 
quently aid  him  in  understanding  them  by  a  statement 
of  the  circumstances,  as  far  as  possible,  tmder  which  te 
simple  mental  state  exists.  But  having  done  tins,  we  can 
merely  refer  him  to  his  own  senses  and  consciousness,  as 
the  cnly  teachers  finxn  wUch  he  can  expect  to  receive 
satii^action. 

f  70.  Sin^e  mratftl  sUtea  repraBentatitv  of  a  rnlity. 

A  Hard  mark  or  characteristic  of  simjde  mental  states 
is,  that  they  always  stand  for  or  eefresent  a  reality. — 
In  other  words,  no  simple  idea  is,  in  its  own  nature,  de- 
lusive or  fictitious,  but  always  has  someAing  precisely 
correspond'mg  to  it — ^It  is  not  always  so  wiui  complex 
ideas;  these,  as  Mr.  Lodre  justly  ^ves  us  to  understand, 
are  sometimes  chimerical.  That  is  to  say ;  the  elements 
of  whkh  they  are  composed  are  so  brought  together  and 
combmed  as  lo  form  someAing,  of  whidi  nature  presents 
no  corresponding  reafity.  If,  for  instance,  a  person  had 
an  idea  of  a  booy,  yellow,  or  of  some  other  colour,  malle- 
able, fixed ;  poeooBsiiig,  in  a  word,  all  the  qualities  of  iron 
or  of  gold,  with  thisdifferenoe  onW,  of  its  being  lighter 
than  water,  it  would  be  what  Mr.  Locke  terms  a  chimer- 
ical idea ;  because  the  combination  of  the  elements  here 
exists  only  in  the  human  mind,  and  not  in  nature ;  the 
tibing  has  no  outward  or  objective  reality.  The  words 
CBirrAUR,  SRAGON,  and  hypogrifp,  which  are  the  well- 
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wwJd  be  BO  8»e  twd^kMrfkiOTtedge. 

■  am  miaIjsk  of  «  s^sect,  ve  wm«  at  tntj  iimi|i1i 

ideas^  w«  hare  finn  feotin^ ;  then  b  ao  iMrtak^  no  de- 

ksKn-     Nature,  alwaTs  tuiklul  to  Wr  ( 
pxts  xmenace  to  Uw  tnitk  akne.    Birt  ■ 

aot  ihrqpi  anid  ■■tako 

Out  an^ile  stales  of  ■nd.w 
oarvd  Id  expUia,wae  p 
reasoos  for  c 


time  to  rntrrmiMiIrT  ■"'■«'*»1  S 

h  nuy  not  beea^  to  trKe  die  prognssoCdke  a^NimNB 
il>e  <»ie  to  the  other.  Tbe  anofiei  notioas  at  ^Oemal 
matBia]  ofajeds  embrace  tke  separate  aad  aapfe  notioiifl 
of  waataac^fitMMna.hMilaiM,  color,  iMte^aaa  oO>Ka. 
Aa  Ihcae  ill lafiiMj  pntXfAom  enitaliy  jam  Ifadr ori- 
gin  ia  didioct  and  sepanle  senses,  it  is  bnt  reaoonable  to 
siqvpase  that  tfaej  poBRgs  a  BDpfe,  bd(««  ^nej  wncaim- 
biaed  togfiho-  ia  a  tamfLrx  aasbaice.  SimfAe  ideas, 
tbcK&ire,  maj  jostJr  be  regarded  as  antecedent,  in  pCHot 
of  tune,  to  tncMe  vmch  are  cocoplei:,  and  as  layii^  the 
fauadatioo  of  them. 

Hence  we  see  that  it  b  soffidaitly  near  the  truth,  and 
t)M  it »  not  inpraptr,  to  qicalc  of  our  con^kx  ideas  as 
dai««d  fion,  or  aade  op  o£,  ataoie  ideas.  This  is  the 
weO-knowii  bwn^e  of  Mr.  Lodce  on  this  sui^ecl ;  and 
when  we  cooaider  bow  modi  foundation  there  is  for  it  in 
die  constitution  and  operatioQS  of  the  human  miiKi,  there 
V  Rood  reaaon  for  retaining  it. — Although  purely  ample 
■tales  of  ibe  mud  are  lew  in  number,  vast  multitudes  of 
a  complex  aatnra  are  formed  from  them.  The  ability 
wUd)  fbe  imnd  poMeswa  of  oHgioatijig  complex  tboughte 

'  ttaHofgi  from  elemental;  one^  may  be  uomparra  to 
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our  power  of  unitiiig  together  the  letters  of  the  alphabet 
in  the  fonnation  of  syllskbles  and  words. 

4  73.  Supposed  complexnem  withoat  the  uitecedeiice  of  nmi^  feelings. 

It  is  possible  that  some  persons  may  object  to  the  doc- 
trine proposed  in  the  last  section,  that  complex  mental 
states  are  subsequ«it  in  point  of  time  to  those  which  are 
ample ;  and  may  be  inclined  to  adopt  the  opinion,  that 
aome,  at  least,  of  our  complex  notions  are  firamed  at  once 
and  immediately,  wbeneyer  an  occasion  presents  itself, 
and  are  not  necessarily  dependent  on  the  prior  existence 
of  any  other  feelings.  When  the  eye,  for  mstance,  opens 
on  a  wid&  and  diversified  landscape,  they  suppose  the 
whole  to  be  embraced  in  one  complex  mental  state,  the 
formation  of  which  is  not  gradual  and  susceptible  of 
measurement  by  time,  but  is  truly  instantaneous.  When 
we  direct  our  attenticm  to  objects  of  less  extent.  a9  a  poj?i^ 
trait,  a  landscape,  or  historiod  painting,  tliey  unagine  it 
to  be  still  more  evident,  that  the  complexity  of  mind,  cor- 
responding to  the  complexity  of  the  ol^ect,  is  a  result 
without  any  antecedent  process.  Witlicmt  doubt,  what 
has  now  been  said  is,  in  some  instances,  apparently  the 
case ;  but  this  appearance  (for  we  cannot  speak  of  it  as 
anything  more  than  soich)  is  susceptible  of  an  obvious  ex- 
planation, without  an  abandonment  of  the  general  princi- 
ple which  has  been  laid  down.  No  one  is  ignorant  that 
the  mind  often  passes  with  exceeding  rapidity  alon^  the 
successive  objects  of  its  contemplation.  This  rapidity 
may,  in  some  cases,  be  so  great,  that  no  foundation  will 
be  laid  for  remembrance ;  and  of  course,  in  such  cases, 
the  complex  feelins  has  the  appearance  of  being  formed 
without  the  antecedence  of  omer  simple  feelings.  Often 
the  e^e  elances  so  rapidly  over  the  distinct  parts  of  the 
portrait,  me  historical  pamting,  or  even  the  wide  land- 
scape, that  we  are  utterly  unable  in  our  recollection  to 
detect  the  successive  steps  of  its  progress.  There  natu- 
rally seems,  therefore,  to  be  bat  one  view,  instead  of  dis- 
tinct and  successive  glances  of  the  mind  from  hill  to  hill, 
from  forest  to  forest,  and  from  one  verdant  spot  to  an- 
other, prior  to  the  supposed  one  and  instantaneous  com- 
prdiension  of  the  whole.    But  there  is  much  reason  for 


8d  sanxiciTr  Mm  comflkzness 

sayiag  that  this  onem-ai  of  comprehenaon  is  in  seeming 
and  apptarance  only,  and  not  in  fact.     (See  §  57,  58.) 

4  73.  Ti»  piKiH  leme  in  irhich  cotnplsnwn  is  Co  be  aoitntaoi. 

But  while  we  distinctly  asert  the  frequent  complexness 
of  the  mental  affections,  it  should  be  particularly  kept  in 
mind,  that  they  are  not  to  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a 
material  compound,  where  the  parts,  although  it  may 
aomt'times  appear  to  be  otherwise,  necessarily  posses  no 
higher  unitj-  than  that  of  juxtaposition,  ana,  of  couis^ 
can  be  literally  separated  from  each  other,  and  then  put 
together  again.  There  is  nothing  of  this  bind ;  neither 
patting  tt^fter  nor  taking  asunder,  in  this  literal  anti 
malenal  sense. — But  if  our  thoughts  and  feelings  ure  not 
made  up  of  othcn,  and  are  not  complex  in  the  material 
sense  of  the  expresions,  what  then  constitutes  their  com- 
plexness  {  This  inquiiy  gives  occasion  for  the  impor- 
tant remark,  that  complexnes  in  relation  to  the  mind  is 
not  literal,  but  virtual  only.  What  we  term  a  complot 
feeling  is  in  itself  truly  smple,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is 
equal  to  many  others,  and  is  complex  only  in  that  sense. 
Thought  after  thought,  and  emotion  following  emotion, 
passes  throu^  the  lund  ;  and  as  tfaey  are  called  forth  by 
the  operation  of  the  laws  of  association,  many  of  them 
necesarily  have  relation  to  the  same  object  Then  there 
foUows  a  new  state  of  mind,  which  is  the  result  of  those 
previous  feelings,  and  is  complex  in  the  sense  already  ex- 
plained. That  is  to  say,  it  is  felt  by  us  to  possess  a  vir- 
tual equality  to  those  separate  antecedent  thoughts  and 
emotions.  Our  simple  feelings  are  like  streams  coining 
from  different  mountains,  but  meeting  and  mingling  to- 

!;ether  at  last  in  the  common  centre  of  some  intermediate 
ake ;  the  tributary  fountains  are  no  longer  separable ; 
but  have  disappeared,  and  become  merged  and  confound- 
ed in  the  bosom  of  their  common  resting-place.  Or  they 
Bttay  be  likened  to  the  cents  and  dimes  of  the  American 
coinage,  tens  and  hundreds  of  which  are  represented  by 
a  angle  eaule  ;  and  yet  the  eagle  is  not  divided  into  a 
hundred  or  thousand  parts,  but  has  as  much  unity  as  the 
"rous  pieces  for  which  it  stands. 
K  language  which  expresses  the  compofiititn  i 
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complexity  of  thoaeht  is,  therefore,  to  be  regarded  as 
wholly  metaphorical  when  applied  to  the  mind,  and  is 
not  to  be  taken  in  its  literal  meaning.  We  are  under  the 
necessibr  of  employing  in  this  case,  as  in  others,  language 
which  has  a  material  origin,  but  we  diall  not  l^  led 
astray  by  it  if  we  carefully  attend  to  what  has  been  said, 
and  endeavour  to  aid  our  conception  (^  it  by  a  reference 
to  our  internal  experience. 

4  74.  lUastntioiM  of  antlytis  m  applied  to  the  mind. 

The  subject  of  the  preceding  section  will  be  the  better 
understood  by  the  consideration  of  Analysis  as  applicable  to 
the  mind.  As  we  do  not  combine  literally,  so  we  do  not 
untie  or  separate  literally ;  as  there  is  no  Uteral  complex- 
ness,  so  there  is  no  literal  resolution  or  analysis  of  it 
Nevertheless,  we  have  a  meaning  when  we  speak  of 
analyzing  our  thousfats  and  feelings.  And  what  ii^  itt 
What  are  we  to  unaerstand  by  the  term  analysis  ? 

Although  this  subject  is  not  without  difficulty,  both  in 
the  conception  and  in  the  expression  of  it,  it  is  susceptible 
of  some  degree  of  illustration. — It  will  be  remembered 
that  there  may  be  an  analysis  of  material  bodies.  The 
chemist  analyzes  when  he  takes  a  piece  of  glass,  which 
appears  to  be  one  substance,  and  fmds  that  it  is  not  one, 
but  is  separable  into  silicious  and  alkaline  matter.  He 
takes  other  bodies,  and  separates  them  in  like  manner ; 
and  whenever  he  does  this,  the  process  is  rightly  called 
analysis. 

Now  we  apply  the  same  term  to  the  mind ;  but  the 
thing  expressed  by  it,  the  process  gone  through,  is  not 
thf"  same.  All  we  can  say  is,  there  is  something  like  this. 
We  do  not  resolve  and  separate  a  complex  &ought,  as 
we  do  a  piece  of  glass  or  other  material  body,  into  its 
parts ;  we  are  utterly  unable  to  do  it,  if  we  would  se- 
riously make  the  attempt ;  every  mental  state  is,  in  itself 
and  in  fact,  simple  and  indivi^ble,  and  is  complex  only 
virtually.  Complex  notions  are  the  results  rather  than 
the  compounds  of  former  feelings ;  and  though  not  liter- 
ally made  up  of  parts,  have  the  relation  to  them  which 
any  material  whole  has  to  the  elements  composing  it ; 
and  in  that  particular  sense  may  be  said  to  comprehend 
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or  embrace  the  subordiaate  notions.  Mental  analj-sis  a&- 
cordingly  concerns  merely  lliis  relation.  We  perform 
such  an  anal)*sis  when,  by  the  aid  of  our  reflection  and 
consciousness,  we  are  able  to  indicate  those  separate  and 
subordinate  feelings  to  which,  in  our  conception  of  it, 
the  complex  ment^  state  is  virtually  equal. 

The  term  govebnmekt,  for  instance,  when  used  in  ref- 
erence to  the  mental  perception  of  the  thing  thus  named, 
expresses  a  complex  stale  of  (he  mind  ;  we  may  make 
this  mental  state,  which  is  in  fact  only  one,  although  it  is 
virtually  more  than  one,  a  subject  of  contemplation ;  and 
we  are  said  to  analyze  h  when  we  are  able  to  indicate 
those  separate  and  more  elementary  notions,  nnthout  the 
existence  and  antecedence  of  which  it  could  not  have 
k  been  formed  by  the  mind.     We  do  not  literally  take  the 

^  -  complex  state  in  pieces,  but  we  designate  other  states  of 

mind  which,  even-  one's  knowledge  of  the  origin  of 
thought  convinces  him,  must  have  preceded  it,  such  as  the 
ideas  of  power,  light,  obligation,  command,  and  the  rela-    1 
tive  notions  of  superior  and  inferior. 

4  75.  Couiplei  notions  of  eitenwl  origin. 
The  doctrine  of  simplicity  and  complexness  of  mental 
states  is  appUcable,  in  both  its  forms,  to  the  Intellective 
and  Senative  parts  of  our  nature ;  m  other  words,  there 
may  be  a  complex  affection  or  passion,  as  well  as  a  com- 
plex perception.  The  acta  of  the  Will,  the  other  great 
Division  of  the  mental  nature,  are  always  simple.  WTien 
we  consider  the  subject  in  reference  to  the  mtellect  alone, 
we  may  add  further,  that  there  is  complexity  of  the  In- 
tellect both  in  its  internal  and  external  action  ;  and  it 
seems  proper,  in  this  connexion,  to  say  something  in  par- 
ticular of  COMPLEX  NOTIONS  OF  EXTERNAL  OIIIGIN. 

What  we  term  our  ample  idea.s  are  representative  of 
the  parts  of  objects  only.  The  sensations  of  colour,  such 
as  red,  white,  yellow ;  the  original  intimations  from  the 
touch,  such  as  resistance,  extension,  hardness,  and  sottness, 
do  not,  in  themselves  considered,  give  us  a  knowledge  of 
substances,  but  only  of  the  parts,  attributes,  or  elements 
of  substances.  Accordingly,  the  ideas  whicJi  we  have  of 
the  various  objecia  of  the  external  world  are,  for  the 
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most  part,  complex.  We  speak  of  a  house,  a  tree,  a 
flowei,  a  plant,  a  mineral,  an  animal ;  and  in  none  of 
these  cases  are  the  ideas  which  we  have  simple ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  embrace  a  considerable  number  of  dements. 

^  76.  Of  objects  contemplated  as  wholes. 

In  point  of  fact,  the  yarious  external  objects  which 
come  under  our  notice  are  presented  to  us  as  wholes ; 
and,  as  such,  (whatever  may  have  been  the  ori^al  pro- 
cess leading  to  that  result^  we  very  early  contemplate 
them. — Take,  for  instance,  a  loadstone      In  their  ordinary 
and  common  thoughts  upon  it,  (the  result  probably  or 
some  antecedent  and  very  early  training),  men  undoubted- 
ly contemplate  it  as  a  whole ;  the  state  of  mind  which 
has  reference  to  it  embraces  it  as  such.     This  complex 
notion,  like  all  others  which  are  complex,  is  virtually  equal 
to  a  number  of  othen  of  a  more  elwnentary  charactec-T;- 
Hence,  when  we  are  called  upon  to  ghre  an  account  of 
the  loadstone,  we  can  return  no  other  answer  than  by  an 
enumeration  of  its  elements.     It  is  something  which  has 
weight,  colour,  hardness,  power  to  draw  iron,  and  what- 
ever else  we  ^scover  in  it 

We  use  the  term  gold.  This  is  a  complex  term,  and 
implies  a  complexity  in  the  corresponding  mental  state. 
But  if  we  use  the  word  gold,  or  any  other  synonymous 
word,  in  the  hearing  of  a  man  who  has  neither  seen  that 
substance  nor  had  it  explained  to  him,  he  will  not  under- 
stand what  is  meant  to  be  conveyed.  We  must  enter 
into  an  analysis ;  and  show  that  it  is  a  combination  of 
the  qualities  of  yellowness,  great  weight,  fusibihty,  duc- 
tility, &C.  We  look  upward  to  the  sun  in  the  heavens. 
But  what  should  we  know  of  that  great  aggregate,  if  we 
could  not  contemplate  it  in  the  elements  of  form  and  ex- 
tension, of  brightness  and  heat,  of  roundness  and  regu- 
larity of  motion  % — ^All  the  ideas,  therefore,  which  we 
form  of  external  objects  conadered  as  wholes,  are  com- 
plex; and  all  such  complex  notions  are  composed  of 
those  which  are  simple. 
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i  Tt.  Abatnctkm  tinplied  in  Oh  >rutir>u  of  eaaiftSK  idas. 

The  remarks  which  have  been  made  in  the  course  of 
the  for^oios  chapter,  on  the  analysis  and  examination 
of  our  Qxnplex  Intellectual  states,  natuinlly  lead  to  the 
cfHisidaiition  of  another  subject,  in  some  respects  inti- 
mately connected  with  that  topic.  When  we  have  once 
fonned  a  complex  notion  (no  matter  at  what  period,  in 
what  way,  or  of  what  kind,)  it  not  unfreqiiently  happens 
that  we  desire,  for  vsrious  reasons,  to  examine  more  par- 
ticularly some  of  its  parts.  Very  frequently  this  is  abscK 
lutely  necessaiy  to  the  full  understanding  of  it.  Althou^ 
undoubtedly  its  elementarj-  parts  once  came  under  re- 
Tiew,  that  time  is  now  long  past ;  it  has  become  impor- 
tant to  institute  a  new  inspection,  to  take  each  siai{^ 
notion  involved  in  it,  and  examine  it  by  itself.  And  this 
is  done  by  means  of  the  proces  of  Ag^tr-^ctick,  and  in 
no  other  way. 

By  the  aid  of  that  proces,  our  complex  notions,  how- 
ever comprehensive  they  may  be,  are  susceptible,  if  one 
nav  be  allowed  so  to  speak,  of  being;  taken  to  pieces, 
and  the  elementary  parts  may  be  abstracted  w  separated 
from  each  other ;  that  is,  they  are  made  subjects  of  con- 
sideration apart  from  other  ideas,  with  which  thej'  are 
ordinarily  found  to  be  associated.  And  hence,  whenever 
this  is  the  case  in  respect  to  the  states  of  the  mind,  they 
are  sometimes  called  Abstractions,  and  still  more  fre- 
aucntly  are  known  by  the  name  of  abstract  mEAs. — For 
tne  purpose  of  distinctnes  in  what  we  have  to  say,  they 
m^  be  divided  into  the  two  classes  of  Particular  and 
General ;  that  is  to  say,  in  some  cases  the  abstraction  re- 
talai  only  to  a  angle  idea  or  element,  in  others  it  in- 
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f  78.  IiuUdcci  of  pirticntu  >b*tnet  ulau. 
We  shall  proceed,  therefore,  to  remark  tirst  on  Particu- 
lar abstractions.  Of  tLkS  clam,  the  Doti(»i§  whidi  we 
form  of  the  different  kinds  of  colours  may  be  regarded  as 
instances.  For  example,  we  bold  in  our  hand  a  rase ;  it 
has  extension,  colour,  fonn,  fragrance.  The  mind  is 
so  deeply  occupied  with  the  colour  as  almost  wholly  to 
neglect  the  other  qualities.  This  is  a  species  of  abstnD- 
tion,  although  perhaps  an  imperfect  one,  because,  when 
an  object  is  before  us,  it  is  difficult,  in  our  moot  attentrre 
conaderation  of  any  particular  quality  oc  proper^,  to 
witlidraw  the  mind  wholly  from  the  otheis.  When,  on 
the  contrary,  any  absetU  object  of  perception  occurs  to  us, 
when  we  think  of  or  form  a  conception  of  it,  our  thoughts 
will  readily  fix  upon  the  colour  of  such  object,  and  make 
that  the  subject  of  consideration,  without  particularly 
regarding  its  other  quahtiee,  each  as  weight,  hardness, 
taste,  form,  &c  We  may  also  distinguidt  in  mj  bodj 
^either  when  present,  or  still  more  perfectly  when  absoit) 
its  solidity  from  its  extenraon,  or  we  may  (Uiect  our  atten- 
tion to  its  wugbt,  or  its  lenRth,  or  lireadth,  or  tiucknesi, 
and  make  any  one  of  these  a  mstinct  olqect  in  our  thoughts. 
And  hence,  as  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  prc^rar- 
ties  of  any  body  may  be  separated  in  the  view  and  ex- 
amination of  the  mind,  however  closely  they  may  be  con- 
nected in  their  appropriate  subjects,  we  may  lay  down 
this  statement  in  respect  to  the  states  of  the  mind  before 
us,  viz. :  When  any  quality  or  attribute  of  an  object, 
which  does  not  exist  by  itsdf,  but  in  a  state  of  combina- 
tion, is  detached  by  our  minds  firom  its  customary  associ- 
ates, and  IB  cfmmdered  separately,  the  notion  we  form  of 
it  becomes  a  particular  abstract  idea. — The  distinctiTe 
mark  of  this  class  is,  that  the  abstraction  is  limited  to  one 
quahty.  It  should  perhaps  be  particularly  added,  that 
die  abstraction  or  separation  may  exist  mentally,  when  it 
cannot  take  place  in  the  object  itself.  For  instance,  the 
nze,  the  figure,  length,  breadth,  colour,  Slc,  of  a  building, 
may  each  of  them  be  made  subjects  of  separate  mental 
consideration,  although  there  can  oe  no  real  or  actual  sep- 
aration of  these  things  in  the  building  itself.  If  there  be 
any  one  of  these  properties,  there  must  necenarily  be  alL 
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i  79.  MenUl  process  in  lepinling  ind  atntncting  them. 

The  manner  of  expressing  ourselves  on  the  subject  of 
our  abstract  notions,  to  which  we  have  been  accustomed, 
is  apt  to  create  and  cherish  a  behef  in  the  existence  of  a 
separate  mental  faculty,  adapted  solely  to  tliis  particular 
purpose.  But  the  doctrine  of  a  power  or  faculty  of  ab- 
straction, which  is  exclusive  of  other  meolal  susceptibili- 
ties, and  is  employed  solely  for  this  purpose,  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  well  founded.  It  will  convey  an  impresaon 
nearer  the  truth  to  speak  of  the  fkocess  rather  than  the 
power  of  abstracUon. — The  following  statetuent  will  be 
sutliciait  to  show  bow  those  of  the  first  class,  or  particu- 
lar abstract  ideas,  are  formed. 

Although  our  earliest  notions,  whether  they  arise  from 
the  senses  or  are  of  an  internal  origin,  are  simple,  exist- 
ing in  an  independent  and  separate  state,  yet  those  am- 
ple thoughts  are  very  soon  ^Mind  to  unite  together  with  a 
considerable  degree  of  permanency,  and  out  of  them  are 
formed  complex  states  of  mind.  Many  are  id  thu  way  ' 
combined  together  in  one,  and  the  qu^tion  is,  how  this 
combination  is  to  be  loosened,  and  the  elementary  parts 
are  to  be  extracted  from  their  present  complexitj- 1 

In  answer,  it  may  be  said  that,  in  every  case  of  separ- 
ating a  particular  abstract  idea,  there  must  necessarily  be 
a  determination,  a  choice,  an  act  of  the  will.  This  vol- 
untary state  of  mind  must  concern  the  previous  complex 
ntental  state,  when  viewed  in  one  respect,  rather  than 
another ;  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  it  will  concern  one 
part  of  the  complex  idea  rather  than  another.  So  that 
we  may  truly  and  justly  be  said  to  have  not  only  a  desire, 
but  a  determination  to  consider  or  exaimne  some  part  of 
the  complex  idea  more  particularly  than  the  others. 
When  the  mind  is  in  this  maimer  directed  to  any  partic- 
alar  part  of  a  complex  notion,  we  And  it  to  be  the  fact, 
that  the  principle  of  association,  or  whatever  principle  it 
is  which  keeps  the  other  parts  in  their  state  of  union  with 
it,  ceases,  in  a  greater  or  les  degree,  to  operate  and  to 
laamtain  that  union ;  the  other  parts  rapidly  fall  oif  and 
disappear,  and  the  particular  quality,  towards  which  the 
mind  is  especially  directed,  remains  the  sole  subject  of 
That  is  to  say>  it  is  abstracted,  or  I 
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in  abstract  idea. — ^If,  for  example,  we  have  in  mind  the 
complex  notion  of  any  oliject,  a  house,  tree,  plant,  flow- 
ed, and  the  like,  but  have  a  deare  and  determination  to 
make  the  colom*,  which  forms  a  part  of  this  complex  no- 
tion, a  particular  subject  of  attention,  the  consequence  is, 
that,  wriile  the  quahtj  of  colour  occupies  our  chief  re- 
gard, the  other  qualities  will  disappear  and  no  more  be 
mought  o£  If  we  determine  to  examine  the  weight  or 
extenaon  of  an  object,  the  result  will  be  the  same ;  in 
other  words,  the  extenaon,  weight,  colour,  &c.,  becoming 
distinct  and  exclusive  objects  of  attention,  wiU  be  ab- 
stracted. 

This,  in  the  formation  of  particular  abstract  ideas, 
seems  to  be  the  process  of  the  mind,  and  nothing  more; 
viz..  The  direction  of  an  act  of  the  will  to  a  particular 
part  of  a  complex  notion,  and  the  consequent  detention  of 
the  part  towards  which  ihe  mental  choice  is  directed,  and 
the  natural  and  necessary  disappearance,  under  such  dr- 
cumstances,  of  the  other  parts. 

^  80.  General  abttnct  notioM  the  mme  with  genera  end  epeciee. 

"W^e  proceed  now  to  consider  the  other  class  of  abstract 
ideas. — Greneral  Abstract  ideas  are  not  only  different,  in 
consequence  of  embracing  a  greater  number  of  elementa- 
ry parts,  firom  those  which  are  Particular,  but  are  also  sus- 
ceptible of  being  distinguished  from  the  great  body  of  our 
other  complex  notions. — ^The  idea,  for  example,  which 
we  form  of  any  individual,  of  John,  Peter,  or  James,  is 
evidently  a  complex  one,  but  it  is  not  necessarily  a  gen- 
eral one.  The  notion  which  we  frame  of  a  particular 
horse  or  of  a  particular  tree,  is  likewise  a  complex  idea,  but 
not  a  general  one.  There  will  be  found  to  be  a  clear  dis- 
tinction between  them,  although  it  may  not  be  perfectly 
obvious  at  first  General  abstract  msAS  are  our  notions 
of  the  classes  of  objects,  that  is,  of  Genera  and  Species. 
They  are  expressed  by  general  names,  without,  in  most 
cases,  any  defining  or  limitation,  as  when  we  use  the 

words  ANIMAL,  MAN,  HORSE,  BIRD,  SHEEP,  FISH,  TREE,  HOt  tO 

express  any  one  in  particular  of  these  various  classes,  but 
animals,  men,  horses,  &c.,  in  general. 
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4  81.  Proccn  in  elaaiScatioa,  or  Uw  farnui^  of  geocn  ud  cpcciei. 
Now  if  our  general  abstract  ideas,  so  far  as  they  relate 
*o  external  objects,  are  truly  ootioiis  of  species  and  gen- 
era, it  will  aid  us  in  the  belter  tutderstaDding  of  th&a  if 
we  bnefly  consider  how  species  and  genera  are  formed. 
Men  certainly  find  no  great  practical  diSiculty  in  fomung 
these  classifications,  since  we  find  that  they  do  in  fact 
make  them  in  niutiberles^  instances,  and  at  a  very  early 
period  of  life.  Tliey  seem  to  be  governed  in  the  proces 
by  definite  and  uniform  mental  tendencies. — WTiat,  then, 
in  point  of  fact,  is  the  proces  in  clarification  T  It  is  ob- 
TO>us,  in  the  first  place,  that  no  clarification  can  be  made 
Without  conadenng  two  ot  more  objects  together.  A 
number  of  objects,  therefore,  are  first  presented  to  iis  for 
our  observation  and  inquiry',  which  are  to  be  examined 
fiist  in  themselves,  and  then  in  comparison  with  each 
other.  We  will  tajce  a  funiliar  scene  to  illustrate  what 
takes  place.  i 

We  suppose  ourselves  to  stand  on  the  bank  of  a  nan-  i 
gable  river ;  we  behold  the  flowing  of  its  waters,  the 
cii£  that  overhang  it,  the  trees  that  line  its  shore,  the 
boats  and  boatmen  on  its  bosooi,  the  flocks  and  herds  that 
prcflB  down  to  drink  from  its  waves.  With  such  a  scene 
odbte  uB,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  mind  will  rapidly 
make  each  and  all  of  these  the  subjects  of  its  contem- 
plation ;  nor  does  it  pursue  this  contemplation  and  inquiry 
far,  without  perceiving  certain  relations  of  agreement  or 
diffidence.  Certain  objects  before  it  are  fell  to  be  essen- 
tially alike,  and  others  to  be  essentially  different ;  and 
hence  they  are  not  all  arranged  in  one  class,  but  a  dis- 
crimination Is  made,  and  dinerent  classes  are  formed. 
The  Rocks  and  herds  are  formed  into  their  respective 
classes.  The  tali  and  leafy  bodies  on  the  river's  bank, 
alffaough  they  differ  from  each  other  in  some  respects,  are 
yet  found  to  agree  in  so  many  others,  that  they  are  ar- 
ransed  together  m  another  class,  and  called  by  the  gen- 
eral name  of  TBEE.  The  Uving,  moving,  and  reasoning 
beings  that  propel  the  boats  on  its  waters,  form  another 
class,  and  are  called  man. — And  there  is  the  same  process  ' 
and  Ihc  same  result  in  respect  to  all  other  bodies  coming 
within  the  range  of  our  observatioii.  | 


ABSTRACTION 
i  B3.  EitIt  cltitiScUions  nomelime)  incorrect. 

It  has  been  intimated,  that,  m  making  these  classifica- 
ions,  men  are  governed  by  definite  and  unifonn  mental 
I  tendencies ;  still  it  miKt  be  acknowledged  that  roistako) , 
*  ire  sometimes  committed,  especially  in  the  early  periodic 
t  ef  society,  and  in  all  cases  where  the  opportunities  of  e»< 
[  amication  and  comparison  are   imperfect.     When  man 
'  first  opens  his  eyes  on  nature.,  (and  m  the  infancy  of  our 
e  he  finds  himself  a  no>-ice  wherever  he  goes,)  objects 
'  BO  numerous,  so  various  in  kind,  so  novel  ai^  interesting, 
crowd  upon  his  attention,  that>  attempting  to  direct  him- 
self to  all  at  the  same  time,  he  loses  sight  of  their  specif- 
ical  differences,  ajid  blends  (hem  together  more  than  a 
calm    and    accurate    examination    would    justify.     And 
hence  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  our  earliest  classi- 
Scations,  the  primitive  genera  and  species,  are  sometimes 
incorrectly  made. 

Subsequently,  when  knowledge  has  been  in  some  inea^ 
ore  amassed,  and  reasoning  and  observation  have  been 
brought  toagreatermaturil^, these  erram  are  attended  to; 
individuals  are  rejected  from  species  vchere  they  do  not. 
pnqierly  belong,  and  species  Irom  genera.  The  most  savi ' 
I  »ge  and  ignorant  tribes  will  in  due  season  correct  thH" 
takes  and  be  led  into  the  truth. 


We  are  natm^lly  led  to  introduce  one  or  two  incident 
here  which  throw  light  on  this  part  of  our  subject; 
What  we  wish  to  illustrate  is  the  simple  fact  that  men 
readily  perceive  the  resemblances  of  objects,  and  exhibit 
a  disposition  to  classify  them  in  reference  to  such  resem- 
blance. The  first  case  which  we  shall  mention  in  illus- 
tration of  this,  is  that  of  Caspar  Hauser.  The  principal 
objects  which  Caspar  had  to  amuse  himself  within  his  pris- 
on were  two  little  wooden  horses,  wluch,  in  iaa  entire  ig- 
norance, he  bebeved  to  be  possessed  of  Ufe  and  sensibilify. 
After  the  termination  of  his  imprisonment,  his  biographer 
informs  us,  that  to  "  every  animal  he  met  with,  whether 
quadruped  or  biped,  dog,  cat,  goose,  or  fowl,  he  gave  the 
name  of  horse." 

In  the  year  1814,  Pitcaim'a  Island,  a  solitaiy  spot  in 
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the  PadGc  Ocean,  was  visited  by  two  English  cruisers. 
Two  of  the  youn^  mea  that  belonged  on  thr*  island,  and 
whose  knowledge  was.  of  course,  extiemely  limited,  i.'ame 
on  board  one  of  the  vessels.  "  The  youths,"  says  the 
Narrative,  "  were  greatly  surprised  at  the  aght  of  so 
many  novd  objects :  the  size  of  the  ship,  the  guns,  and 
everything  around  them-  Observing  a  cow,  they  were  at 
first  somewhat  alarmed,  and  expressed  a  douttt  whether  it 
was  a  huge  goat  or  a  homed  hog,  these  being  the  only 
two  species  of  quadrupeds  thev  had  ever  seen." — Travel- 
ler mentioa  other  instances  where  there  is  the  same  ten- 
deocy  to  classify,  which  we  hare  not  room  to  repeat. 

4  S4.  or  thi  ulure  of  gownl  ihatnct  ideu. 

The  noticHis  which  are  thus  tbnned  m  all  cases  of  cla»> 
ification,  are  commonly  known,  in  the  Treatises  having 
relation  to  these  sufa^Kta,  as  Genera!  Ahfitract  ideas. 
And  thev  ar«  no  les  numerous  than  the  multiplied  Taiie- 
ties  of  n^ects  which  are  found  to  exist  every m  here  around 
us.  It  »  thus  that  we  form  the  general  nitfintw  nf  animal 
and  of  all  the  subordinate  species  of  animals ;  of  tree  and 
its  mnoerous  varieties ;  of  earths,  and  minerals,  and  what- 
ever ebe  is  capitble  oi  being  arranged  into  classes. 

Bat  it  is  to  he  noticed  that  the  general  idea,  whatever 
objects  it  may  be  founded  upon,  does  nol  embrace  eiery 
narticular  which  makes  a  part  of  such  objects.  \Mien  we 
took  at  a  number  of  men,  we  find  them  all  difiering  in 
lome  respects,  in  height,  size,  colour,  tone  of  the  voice,  and 
in  other  particulars.  The  mind  fixes  only  upon  those 
traits  or  properties  with  which  it  can  combine  the  no- 
tion of  resemblance  ;  that  is  to  say,  those  trails,  qualities, 
or  properties  in  which  the  individuals  are  perceived  to  be 
like,  or  to  resemble  each  other. — The  complex  mental 
state,  which  embraces  these  qualities  and  properties,  and 
nothing  more,  (with  the  exception  of  the  sujieradded 
notion  of  other  bodies  having  resembling  qualities,)  is  a 
Genersl  Abstract  idea. 

And  hence  the  name.  Such  notions  are  called  ab- 
WTVMT,  1>i!i-uusc,  while  embracing  many  individuals  in 
certain  rcs[K.ctii,  tliey  detach  and  leave  out  altogether  a 
itatty  of  purticulara  in  which  those  individuals  oisagMs. , 
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If  there  were  not  this  discrimination  and  leaving  out  of 
certain  parts,  we  never  could  consider  these  notions,  re- 
garded as  wholes,  as  otherwise  than  individual  or  partic- 
ular.— ^They  are  called  general,  because,  in  consequence 
of  the  discrimination  and  selection  which  has  just  been 
mentioned,  they  embrace  such  qualities  and  properties  as 
exist  not  in  one  merely,  but  in  many. 

^  85.  The  power  of  genezil  abfttnction  in  connexion  with  numbers,  ^. 

The  ability  wluch  the  mind  possesses  of  fomung  gen- 
eral abstract  ideas,  is  of  much  practical  importance.  It  is 
not  easy  to  estimate  the  increase  of  power  which  is  thus 
given  to  the  action  of  the  human  mind,  particularly  in 
reasoning.  By  means  of  general  abstract  propositions, 
we  are  able  to  state  volumes  in  a  few  sentences ;  that  is 
to  say,  the  truths,  stated  and  illustrated  in  a  few  general 
propositions,  would  fill  volumes  in  their  particular  appli« 
cations. 

Without  the  ability  of  forming  general  notions,  we 
should  not  be  able  to  numbery  even  in  the  smallest  de- 
gree. Before  we  can  consider  objects  as  forming  a  mid- 
titude,  or  are  able  to  number  them,  it  seems  necessary  to 
be  able  to  apply  to  them  a  common  name.  IThis  we  can- 
not do  until  we  have  reduced  them  to  a  genus ;  and  the 
formation  of  a  genus  implies  the  power  (or  process,  rath- 
er) of  abstraction.  Consequently,  we  should  be  unable, 
without  such  power,  to  number. — ^How  great,  then,  is  the 
practical  im*portance  of  that  intellectual  process  by  which 
general  abstractions  are  formed ! — Without  the  ability  to 
number,  we  should  be  at  a  loss  in  our  investigations 
where  tUs  ability  is  required ;  without  the  power  to  class- 
ify, all  our  speculations  must  be  limited  to  particulars,  and 
we  should  be  capable  of  no  general  reasoning. 

^86.  Of  genenl  abstract  truths  or  principles. 

There  are  not  only  goieral  abstract  ideas,  but  abstract 
truths  or  principles  also  of  a  general  nature,  which  are 
deserving  of  some  attention,  especially  in  a  practical 
point  of  view.  Although  enough  has  already  been  said 
to  ^ow  the  importance  of  abstraction,  it  may  yet  be  de- 
flirafale  to  have  a  more  full  view  of  its  applications. 
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Tliepfoceas,  in  fcranng  gencnl  tradis  or  principles  of 
an  abstract  nature,  seems  to  be  this.  We  must  begin 
ondoubtedlv  with  the  examination  and  stndr  of  particii- 
iais:  with  indiridual  objects  and  characteis,  and  with 
insulated  events^  We  suhsequenthr  confinn  the  truth  of 
whatever  has  been  ascertained  in  soch  incpiinr,  bjr  an  ob- 
lervatioQ  of  other  like  ol:^ects  and  erents.  We  proceed 
l!rom  one  individual  to  another,  tdi  no  doubt  remains. — 
Havinor  Iq  this  way  arrivev!  at  some  general  foct  or  prin- 
ciple, we  thenceforward  throw  aside  the  oonaderaticm  of 
the  particuiar  otijects  on  which  it  is  founded^  and  make 
tt  ahine»  exdiEivelT  and  abstracdy^  the  sobiect  q£  our 
menial  cnoftemplatians.  We  rqpeat  this  process  again 
aad  wnin,  till  the  mind,  instead  of  being  whoUj  tuen 

JMjm  a  multitude  of  partscuiars*  is  stored  with  troths 
a  general  kind.  These  truths  it  suhsequenthr  combines 
in  tnuMK  of  reasoning*  compares  tt^:ether,  and  deduces 
from  them  others  of  ^ill  wider  application. 

Wliat  has  been  said  leads  us  to  obserre,  that  there  is  a 
diaracteristical  didkrence  between  the  speculations  of  men 
of  phifesofihic  minds  and  those  oi*  the  common  mass  of 
people^  which  is  wxMrthy  of  some  notice.     The  diflercnce 
between  the  two  is  not  so  much,  that  philosophers  are 
aomaoaied  to  carry  on  processes  of  reasonii^  to  a  great- 
er extent,  as  this,  that  they  are  more  in  the  habit  erf  em- 
ptying genera]  abstract  ideas  and  general  terms,  and 
that,  consequently,  the  conciussons  v%  hich  they  fcnn  are 
more  comprehensive.     Nor  are  their  seneral  reasonings^ 
although  the  coaclusions  a:  which  ther  arrive  se^^ 
their  particular  applications,  to  mdicate'wonderftd  fertil- 
ity of  mvention,  so  difficult  in  the  perft>rmaiice  as  is  ^ 
to  be  supposed.     Tbe\-  hare  so  often  and  so  kx^  kxiked 
al  general  ideas  and  general  propositions;  have  been  so 
accustomed,  as  one  may  say,  to  contemplate  the  general 
nature  of  things,  divested  of  all  superduous  and  iU  spe- 
cific circumstances,  that  they  have  formed  a  habit;  and 
the  operation  is  performed  without  diiGculty.     It  requires 
in  fuch  pe.-sons  no  erreater  mtellectual  eflwt  than  woukl 
I ary  in  skiliiilly  managing  the  deCaikcf  onSnaiy 
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The  speculations  of  the  ^at  bulk  of  mankind  differ 
from  those  of  philosophers  m  being,  both  in  the  subjects 
of  them  and  in  their  results,  particular.  They  discover 
an  inability  to  enlarge  their  view  to  universal  pr^xisitions, 
which  embrace  a  great  number  of  individuals.  They  may 
possess  the  power  of  mere  argiunent,  of  comparing  propo- 
sitions together  which  concern  particulars,  and  c&ducmg 
inferences  from  them  to  a  great  degree ;  but  ^en  th^ 
attempt  to  contemplalie  general  propositions,  their  minds 
are  perplexed,  and  the  conclusions  whidi  are  drawn  from 
them  appear  obscure,  however  clearly  the  previous  pro- 
of reasoning  may  have  been  expressed 


•    CHAPTERXL 

OF  ATTENTION. 
^  8S.  Of  Uw  genenl  natwe  of  attaoUon. 

WrniouT  considering  it  necessary  to  speak  of  attention 
as  a  separate  intellectual  power  or  faculty,  as  some  may 
be  inchned  to  do,  it  Iseems  to  be  sufficient  to  say,  that  at- 
tention expresses  the  state  of  tlie  mind,  when  it  is  stead- 
ily directed,  for  a  length  of  time,  to  some  object  of  sense 
or  intellect,  exclusive  of  other  objects.  Wnen  we  say 
that  any  external  object,  or  any  subject  of  thought  which 
is  purely  internal,  receives  attention,  it  seems  to  be  the 
fact,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  determine,  that  the  intellect 
is  occupied  with  the  subject  of  its  attention,  whatever  it 
is,  for  a  certain  period,  and  that  all  other  things  are,  for 
the  time  being,  shut  out  In  other  words,  the  grasp  which 
the  percejptive  power  fixes  upon  the  object  of  its  contemp 
plations  IS  an  undivided,  an  unbroken  one. — ^But  this 
does  not  appear  to  be  alL  There  is  not  only  a  distinct 
and  exclusive  mental  perception ;  but  also  an  act  of  the 
will,  directing,  condensing,  and  confining  the  perception. 
So  that,  in  all  cases  of  attention,  the  act  of  the  mind  may 
be  regarded  as  a  complex  one,  involving  not  only  the 
mer^  perceptioa  or  series  of  perceptions,  mit  also  an  act 
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of  the  will,  founded  on  some  feeling  of  desire  or  sentiment 
of  duty.  It  is  the  act  of  the  will,  prompted  in  general 
by  the  feeling  of  desire  or  interest,  which  keeps  mt  mind 
intense  and  &ed  in  its  position. 

^  89.  Of  difibront  degraet  of  ftUcntum. 

In  agreement  with  tins  view  of  the  sulject,  we  often 
speak  of  attention  as  great  or  small,  as  eximng  in  a  very 
high  or  a  veiy  siigfat  degree.  When  the  view  of  the  mind 
is  only  momentaiy,  and  is  unaccompanied,  as  it  generally 
is  at  auch  tupotes,  with  any  force  of  emotion  or  9aem  of 
voUtive  actkm,  dm  tba  attentioQ  is  said  to  be  sEght 
Whoii  on  the  contraiy,  the  mind  directs  itself  to  an  ob- 
jaoi^  or  aeries  of  objects,  with  earnestness,  and  for  a  om- 
arimUe  length  of  time,  and  refuses  to  attend  to  anything 
dse,  then  the  attention  is  said  to  be  intense. 

We  cotnroonly  judge  at  fital  of  the  degree  of  attention 
to  a  subject  from  the  length  of  time  during  which  the 
mind  is  occupied  with  it  But  when  we  Took  a  little 
further,  it  will  be  found  that  the  time  will  eenorally  de- 
pend upon  the  strength  and  permanency  of  me  attendant 
emotion  of  interest  And  hence,  both  the  time  and  the 
degree  of  feeling  are  to  be  regarded  in  our  estimate  of 
the  power  of  attention  in  any  particular  case ;  the  former 
bemg  the  result,  and,  in  some  sense,  a  measure  ci  the 
latter. 

Of  instances  of  people  who  are  able  to  give  butsEriit 
attention  to  any  suUect  of  thought,  who  cannot  bnng 
llieir  minds  to  it  with  stcadmess  and  power,  we  every- 
i^iere  find  multitudes,  and  there  are  some  instances  where 
this  alulity  has  been  possessed  in  such  a  high  degree  as 
to  be  worthy  of  notice.  There  have  been  mathematicians 
who  ooidd  investigate  the  most  complicated  problems 
amid  ev^  variety  and  character  of  disturbance.  It  was 
aaid  ot  Jiuius  Caesar,  that,  while  writing  a  deq>atch,  he 
could  at  the  same  time  dictate  four  others  to  hb  secreta* 
ties;  and  if  he  did  not  write  himaplf^  could  dictate  seven 
liAleiS  at  onoe.  The  same  thing  is  asserted  also  of  the 
^peror  Napoleoo,  who  had  a  wonderful  capability  ^ 
dimrting  his  whole  mental  energy  to  whatever  came  be- 
fore him.* 

WHiitety<fth>rniiiihiitoB«iM,biLvmck«aL 
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^  90.  Dependence  of  memory  on  attention. 

There  seems  to  be  no  doctrine  in  mental  philosophy 
more  clearly  established  than  this,  that  memoiy  depends 
on  attention ;  that  is,  where  attention  is  very  slight,  re- 
membrance is  weak,  and  where  attention  is  intense,  re- 
membrance continues  longer^ — ^There  are  many  facts 
which  confirm  this  statement 

(1.)  In  the  course  of  a  sinele  day,  persons  who  are  in 
the  liabit  of  winking  will  dose  tneir  eyelids  perhaps 
thousands  of  times,  and,  as  often  as  the^  close  thena,  will 
place  themselves  in  utter  darkness.  Probably  they  are 
conscious  at  the  time  both  of  closing  their  eyehds  and  of 
being  in  the  dark ;  but,  as  their  attention  is  chiefly  taken 
up  with  other  things,  they  have  entirely  forgotten  it— - 
(2.)  Let  a  person  be  much  engaged  in  conversation,  or 
occupied  with  any  very  interestmg  speculation,  and  the 
clock  will  strike  in  the  room  where  he  is,  apparent^ 
without  his  having  any  knowledge  of  it  He  hears  the 
clock  strike  as  much  as  at  any  other  time,  but,  not  at- 
tending to  the  perception  of  sound,  and  having  his 
thoughts  directed  another  way,  he  immediately  forgets^— 
(3.)  In  the  occupations  of  the  day,  when  a  multitude  of 
cares  are  pressing  us  on  every  side,  a  thousand  things 
escape  our  notice;  they  appear  to  be  neither  seen 
nor  heard,  nor  to  affect  us  in  any  way  whatever.  But 
at  the  stillness  of  evening,  when  anxieties  and  toils  are 
quieted,  and  there  is  a  general  pause  in  nature,  we  seon 
to  be  endued  with  a  new  sense,  and  the  slightest  sound 
attracts  our  attention.    Shakspeare  has  marked  even  this. 

**  The  crow  doth  ting  m  eweeUj  m  the  brk 
When  neither  it  attended  ;  and,  I  think. 
The  nightingale,  if  the  should  sing  bv  day, 
"When  erery  goose  is  cackling,  would  be  thought 
No  better  a  musician  than  the  wren." 

It  is  on  the  same  principle  that  people  jdwelling  in  the 
vicinity  of  waterfidls  do  not  appear  to  notice  the  sound. , 
The  residents  in  the  neighboumood  even  of  the  great 
Cataract  of  Niagara  are  not  seriously  disturbed  by  it,  al- 
though it  is  an  unbroken,  interminable  thunder  to  all 
others. — ^The  reason  in  all  these  cases  is  the  same,  as  has 
already  been  given.  There  is  no  attention  and  no  re- 
membirance,  and,  of  course,  virtually  no  perception. 

(4)  Whenever  we  read  a  book,  we  do  not  ofaaerr^ 
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the  words  merely  as  a  whole,  but  every  letter  of  which 

they  are  made  up,  and  even  the  minute  parts  of  these  lef- 

tere.     But  it  is  merely  a  glance ;  it  does  not  for  any 

length  of  time  occupy  our  attention  ;  we  immediately 

forget,  and  with  great  difficulty  persuade  ourselves  that 

we  have  tiuly  perceived  the  letters  of  the  word.     The 

feci  that  every  letter  is  in  ordinary  cases  obsened  by  as, 

may  be  proved  by  leaving  out  a  letter  of  the  word,  or  by 

substitutmg  others  of  a  similar  form.      We  readily,  ia 

^      reading,  detect  ^uch  omissions  or  substitutions. 

^k        (5.)  An  expert  accomitant  can  sum  up,  almost  with  a 

^■^■ngk  glance  of  the  eye,  a  long  column  of  figures.     The 

^V  operation  is  performed  almost  instantaneously,  and  yet  be 

^M    BBcertains  the  sum  of  the  whole  with  unemng  certainty, 

^K    It  is  impossible  that  he  should  learn  the  sum  without  no- 

^^  ticing  every  figure  in  the  whole  colunm,  and  without  al- 

^L4Qwing  each  its  pr(^>er  worth ;  Iwt  the  attention  to  them 

^^traB  BO  vferjF  d^ht,  that  he  is  unahle  to  remember   *' 

distinct  notice. 

Many  facts  of  this  kind  evidently  show,  as  we  think, 

»ttiat  memorj'  depends  upon  attention,  or  rather  upon  a  con- 
'finuancG  of  attention,  and  varies  with  that  continuance. 
4  91.  or  Bierciung  itCcnlion  in  nuling. 

If  attention,  as  we  have  seen,  be  requisite  to  memory, 
then  we  arc  tumished  with  a  practical  rule  of  considera- 
ble importance.  The  rule  is,  JVot  to  give  a  hasty  and 
cmrdas  reading  of  authors,  but  read  them  with  a  niidAe 
digrtt  of  dfiiSeration  and  tliought. — If  we  are  asked  the 
reason  of  this  direction,  we  find  a  good  and  satisfactory 
one  in  the  fact  referred  to  at  the  head  of  this  section, 
diat  there  cannot  be  memory  without  attention,  or,  rather, 
that  the  power  of  memory  will  vary  with  the  degree  of 
attention.  By  yielding  to  the  desire  of  becoming  ac- 
quamted  with  a  greater  variety  of  departments  of  knowl- 
edge than  the  understanding  is  able  to  master,  and,  as  a 
Dfceasary  consequence,  by  bestowing  upon  each  of  them 
only  a  very  slight  attention,  we  remain  essentially  igno- 
tut  of  the  whole. 

(L)  The  person  who  pursues  such  a  couise  finds  him- 

adi  unaUe  to  recall    what  he  has  been  over ;  he  has  a 

half-formed  notions  floating  in  his  mind,  but 
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these  are  so  ill  shaped  and  so  little  under  his  control  as 
to  be  but  little  better  than  actual  ignorance.  This  is  one 
evil  result  of  reading  authors  and  of  going  over  sciences 
in  the  careless  way  which  has  been  specified^  that  the 
knowledge  thus  acquired,  if  it  can  be  called  knowledj^, 
is  of  veiy  little  practical  benefit^  in  consequence  of  beuig 
so  poorly  digested  and  so  little  under  controL — (2.)  But 
there  is  another,  and  perhaps  more  serious  evU.  This 
practice  greatly  disqualifies  one  for  all  intellectual  por^ 
suits.  To  store  the  mind  with  new  ideas  is  only  a  part 
of  education.  It  is,  at  least,  a  matter  of  equal  import 
tance,  to  impart  to  all  the  mental  powers  a  suitable  disci- 
pline, to  exercise  those  that  are  strong,  to  strengthen 
those  that  are  weak,  and  to  maintain  among  all  of  them 
a  suitable  balance.  An  attentive  and  thoroujgh  examina- 
tion of  subjects  is  a  training  ^P  ^^  ^^  mind  m  both  these 
respects.  It  iumishes  it  with  that  species  of  knowledge 
which  is  most  valuable,  because  it  is  not  aiixed  up  with 
errors ;  and,  moreover,  gives  a  strength  and  conastency 
to  the  whole  structure  of  the  intellect.  Whereas,  when  tM 
mind  is  Ions  left  at  liberty  to  wander  firom  ol^ect  to  object, 
without  being  called  to  account  and  subjected  to  the 
rules  of  salutary  discipline,  it  entirely  loses,  at  last,  the 
ability  to  dwell  upon  the  subjects  of  its  thoughts,  and  ex- 
amine them.  And,  when  this  power  is  once  lost,  there  is 
but  Uttle  ground  to  expect  any  solid  attainments. 

^  93.  Alleged  inability  to  comoiBiid  the  tttention. 

We  are  aware  that  those  who,  in  accordance  with 
these  directions,  are  required  to  make  a  dose  and  thor^ 
ough  examination  of  subjects,  vrill  sometimes  complain 
that  they  find  &  great  obstacle  in  their  inability  to  fix 
their  attention.  They  are  not  wanting  in  ability  to  com- 
prehend ;  but  find  it  difiicult  to  retain  the  mind  in  one  po- 
sition so  long  as  to  enable  them  to  connect  togeOier  all  the 
parts  of  a  subject,  and  duly  estimate  their  various  bear- 
ings. When  this  mtdlectoal  defect  exists,  it  becomes  a 
new  reason  for  that  thorough  examination  of  subjects, 
which  has  been  above  recommended.  It  has  probably 
been  caused  by  a  neglect  of  such  strictness  of  exami- 
nation, and  by  a  too  rapid  and  careless  transition  firom 
one  subject  to  another. 
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493.  DfEaitionorilmmiaod  the  picvmlciK-e  of  Ihem. 

Amono  numerous  other  subjects  in  mental  philoeoph} 
which  claim  their  share  of  attention,  that  of  Dreaming  is 
entillt;d  to  its  place ;  nor  can  we  be  certain  that  any  oUier 
will  be  found  more  appropriate  to  it  than  the  present,  es- 
pecially when  we  consider  bow  closely  it  is  connected  in 
all  its  forms  with  our  sensations  and  conceptions.  And 
what  are  Dreams  ?  It  approaches,  perhaps,  sufficiently 
near  lo  a  correct  general  description  to  say,  that  they  are 
our  mental  states  and  operations  while  we  are  asleep. 
But  the  particular  views  which  are  to  be  takea  in  the  e]  ~ 
"  amination  of  this  subject  will  not  fail  to  throw  hght  < 
this  genera]  statement. 

The  mental  states  and  exercises  which  jjo  under  t 
name  have  ever  excited  much  interest  It  ts  undoul 
ediy  one  reason  of  the  attention,  which  the  subject  of  d 
dreams  has  ever  elicited  among  all  classes  of  people,  l' 
they  are  so  prevalent ;  it  being  vei^-  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, lo  find  a  person  who  has  not  had  more  or  less  of 
this  experience.  Mr.  Locke,  however,  tells  us  of  an  in- 
dividual who  never  dreamed  till  the  Iwenty-sixlhyearof 
his  age,  when  be  happened  to  have  a  fever,  and  then 
dreamed  for  the  first  time.  Plutarch  also  mentions  o 
Cleon,  a  friend  of  his,  who  lived  to  an  advanced  age,  x 
vet  had  never  dreamed  once  in  liis  Ufe ;  and  remadcs  that 
he  had  heard  the  same  thing  reported  of  Thrasyracdes. 

Undoubtedly  these  persons  dreamed  very  seldom,  as  we 
find  that  some  dream  much  more  than  others ;  but  it  is 
possible  that  they  may  have  dreamed  at  some  time  and 
entirely  forgotten  it.  So  that  it  cannot  with  certainty  be 
inferred  from  such  instances  as  these,  that  there  are  any 
who  are  entirely  exempt  from  dreaming. 

4  94.  Conneiion  of  drnma  with  our  inking  ihoDgbU. 

In  giving  an  explanation  of  dreams,  our  attention  k 
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first  arrested  by  the  circumstance  that  they  have  an  inti- 
mate relationship  with  our  waking  thoughts.  The  great 
body  of  our  waking  experiences  appear  in  the  form  of 
trains  of  associations ;  and  these  trains  of  associated  ideas, 
in  greater  or  less  contJnuitj-,  and  with  greater  or  less  va- 
riation, continue  when  we  are  asleep. — Conrtorcet  (a 
natne  famous  in  the  histojy  of  France)  told  some  one, 
that,  while  he  was  engaged  iu  abstruse  and  profound  cal- 
culations, he  was  frequently  obliged  to  leave  them  in  an 
mifinished  state,  in  order  to  retire  to  rest,  and  that  the  re- 
maining steps  and  the  cooclu^oti  of  bis  calculations  have 
more  than  once  presented  themselves  in  his  dreams. — 
Franldin  also  has  made  the  remark,  that  the  bearings  and 
[  results  of  poUtical  events,  which  had  caused  him  much 
^  trouble  wlule  awake,  were  not  unfrequcntly  unfolded  to 
him  in  dreaming, — Mr.  Coleridge  says,  that,  as  he  was 
once  reading  in  the  Pilgrimage  of  Purchas  an  account  of 
the  palace  and  garden  of  the  Khan  Kubia,  he  fell  into  a 
sleep,  and  in  that  situation  composed  an  entire  poem  of 
not  [ess  than  two  huntlrcd  lines,  some  of  which  he  afler- 
ward  commitled  to  writing.  The  poem  is  entitled  Kubla 
Khan,  and  begins  as  follows : 
r  "  1b  Xuidii  did  KubU  Khu 


It  is  evident  from  such  statements  as  these,  which  are 
confirmed  by  the  experience  of  almost  every  person,  that 
our  dreams  are  fashioned  from  the  materials  of  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  which  we  have  while  awake;  in  other  words, 
they  will,  in  a  great  degree,  be  merely  the  repetition  of 
our  customary  and  prevailing  associations.  So  well  im- 
deretood  is  this,  that  President  Edwards,  who  was  no  less 
distinguished  as  a  mental  philosopher  than  as  a  tbeolo 
gian,  thought  it  a  good  practice  to  take  particular  notice 
of  his  dreams,  b  order  to  ascertain  from  them  what  bis 
predominant  inclinations  were. 

i  95    Dreimi  ire  often  ciuird  by  our  lentilioria. 

But  while  we   are  to  look  for  the  materials  of  our 
in  thoughts  which  had  previously  existed,  we 
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further  find  that  they  are  not  beyond  the  influence  of 
those  slk^ht  bodily  sensations  of  which  we  are  susceptible 
even  in  hours  of  sleep.  These  sensations,  sfight  as  they 
are,  are  the  means  of  introducing  one  set  of  associations 
rather  than  another. — ^Dugald  Stewart  relates  an  incident 
which  may  be  consdered  an  evidence  of  this,  that  a  per* 
son  with  whom  he  was  acquainted  had  occasion,  in  con- 
sequence of  an  indisposition,  to  apply  a  bottle  of  hot  water 
to  lus  feet  when  he  went  to  bed,  and  the  consequence 
was,  that  he  dreamed  he  was  maldng  a  journey  to  the 
top  of  Mount  iEtna,  and  that  he  found  the  heat  of  the 
ground  almost  insupportable.  There  was  once  a  eentle- 
man  in  the  English  army  who  was  so  susceptible  of  audi- 
ble impressions  while  he  was  asleep,  that  his  coinpanions 
could  make  him  dream  of  what  they  pleased,  (^ce,  in 
particular,  they  made  him  go  through  the  whole  process  ^ 

of  a  duel,  from  the  prdiminaiy  arrangements  to  the  firing 
of  the  {MBtol,  which  th^  put  mto  \m  band  fat  that  pur^ 
pose,  and  which,  when  it  exploded,  waked  him. 

A  cause  of  dieams,  closely  allied  to  the  above,  is  the 
vaiiety  of  sensations  which  we  experience  firom  the  stom- 
ach, viscera,  &Cd — ^Persons,  for  instance,  who  have  been 
for  a  long  time  deprived  of  food,  or  have  received  it  only 
in  small  quantities,  hardly  enough  to  preserve  life,  will  w 
likely  to  have  dreams  in  some  way  or  other  directly  re- 
lating to  their  condition.  Baron  Trenck  relates,  that, 
being  almost  dead  with  hunger  when  confined  in  his 
dungeon,  his  dreams  every  night  presented  to  him  the 
well-filled  and  luxurious  tables  of  Berlin,  firom  which,  as 
they  were  presented  before  him,  he  imagined  he  was 
about  to  reheve  his  hun^r.  **  The  night  had  fiur  advan- 
ced,'' says  Irving,  speaking  of  the  voyage  of  Mendez  to 
Hispanida,  **  but  those  whose  turn  it  was  to  take  repose 
were  unable  to  sleep,  firom  the  intensity  of  their  thirst; 
or  if  they  slept,  it  was  to  be  tantalized  with  dreams  of 
cool  fountains  and  running  brooks." 

The  state  of  health  also  has  considerable  influence,  not 
only  in  producing  dreams,  but  in  giving  them  a  particular 
character.  The  remark  has  been  made  by  medical  men, 
that  acute  diseases,  particularly  fevers,  are  often  preceded 
and  indicated  by  diiNigreeable  and  oppressive  dream&. 
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4  96.  E^Ihxiuiii  of  'lie  incahenncj  of  dmmi.  (lit  eaiue.) 
There  is  frequently  much  of  wildness,  inconastency, 
and  contradiction  in  our  dreams.  The  mind  passes  very 
rapidly  from  one  object  to  another ;  strange  and  singular 
inddents  occur.  li  our  dreams  be  truly  the  repetition  of 
our  waking  thoughts,  it  may  well  be  inquired,  How  this 
wildness  and  inconsistency  happen  i 

The  explanation  of  this  peculiarity  resolves  itself  into 
two  parts. — The  first  ground  or  cause  of  it  is,  that  our 
dreams  are  not  subjected,  like  our  waking  thoughts,  to 
the  control  and  r^ulation  of  surrounding  objects.  While 
we  are  awake,  our  trains  of  thought  are  Kept  uniform  and 
coherent  by  the  influence  of  such  objects,  which  continu- 
ally remind  us  of  our  situation,  character,  and  duties; 
and  which  keep  in  check  any  tendency  to  revery.  But 
in  sleep  the  senses  are  closed :  the  soul  is  accordingly,  in 
a  great  measure,  excluded  from  the  material  world,  and 
is  thns  deprived  of  the  salutary  regulating  inAuence  from 
that  source. 

5  S7  Secnnd  csuse  of  Ihe  incohereney  of  dre»m>. 
In  the  second  place,  when  we  are  asleep,  our  associated 
trains  of  thought  are  no  longer  under  the  control  of  the 
wn-L.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  operations  of  the 
will  are  suspended  at  such  times,  and  that  volitions  have 
no  existence.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  sufficient  evidence 
of  the  continuance  of  these  mental  acts,  in  some  degree 
at  least ;  since  volitions  must  have  made  a  part  of  the 
original  trains  of  thought  which  are  repeated  in  dream- 
ing ;  and  furthermore,  we  are  often  as  conscious  of  exer- 
cising or  putting  forth  volitions  when  dreaming  as  of  any 
other  mental  acts ;  for  instance,  imagining,  remembering, 
assenting,  or  reasoning.  When  we  dream  that  we  are 
attacked  by  an  enemy  sword  in  hand,  but  happen,  as  we 
Kiinpose  in  our  drcammg  experiences,  to  be  furnished  in 
self-defence  with  an  instrument  of  the  same  kind,  we 
drram  that  we  wiil  to  exert  it  for  our  own  safety  and 
agninst  our  antagonist ;  and  we  as  truly  in  this  case  put 
forth  the  mental  exercise  which  we  terra  voliiim,  as,  in 
toy  other,  we  exercise  remembrance,  or  imagine,  or  reason 
in  our  ilecp. 
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Admitting,  however,  that  the  will  continues  to  act  in 
deep,  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  volitions  which  are  put 
forth  by  it  have  ceased  to  exercise  their  customary  influ- 
ence in  respect  to  our  mental  operations.  Ordinarily  we 
are  able,  by  means  of  an  act  of  the  will,  to  fix  our  attcn* 
tion  upon  some  particular  part  of  any  jgeneral  subject 
which  has  been  suggested,  or  to  transfer  it  to  some  other 
part  of  such  subject,  and  tiius  to  direct  and  to  regulate 
the  whole  train  of  mental  action.  But  the  moment  we 
are  soundly  asleep,  this  influence  ceases,  and  hence,  in 
connexion  with  the  other  cause  already  mentioned,  arise 
the  wildness,  incoherency,  and  contradictions  which  exist 

A  person,  while  he  is  awake,  has  his  thoughts  under 
such  government,  and  is  able,  by  the  direct  and  indirect 
influence  of  volitions,  so  to  regulate  them  as  generally  to 
bring  them  in  the  end  to  some  conclusion,  which  he  fore- 
sees and  wishes  to  arrive  at  But  in  dreaming,  as  all  di- 
recting and  governing  influence,  both  hslemal  and  exter- 
nal, is  at  an  end,  our  thoughts  and  feelines  seem  to  be 
driven  forward,  much  like  a  ship  at  sea  without  a  rudder, 
wherever  it  may  happen. 

^  98.  Apparent  reality  of  dreamt.     (Ist  cause.) 

When  objects  are  presented  to  us  in  dreams,  we  look 
upon  them  as  real ;  and  events,  and  combinations  and  se- 
ries of  events  appear  the  same.  We  feel  the  same  inter- 
est and  resort  to  the  same  expedients  as  in  the  perplexi- 
ties and  enjoyments  of  real  life.  When  persons  are  intro- 
duced as  torming  a  part  in  the  transactions  of  our  dreams, 
we  see  them  clearly  in  their  hving  attitudes  and  stature ; 
we  converse  with  them,  and  hear  them  speak,  and  be- 
hold them  move,  as  if  actually  present 

One  reason  of  this  greater  vividness  of  our  dreaming 
conceptions  and  of  our  firm  beUef  in  their  reality  seems  to 
be  this.  The  subjects  upon  which  our  thoughts  are  then 
employed,  occupy  the  mmd  exclusively.  We  can  form  a 
clearer  conception  of  an  object  with  our  eyes  shut  than  we 
can  with  them  open,  as  any  one  will  be  convinced  on  ma- 
king the  experiment ;  and  the  liveliness  of  the  conception 
will  increase  in  proportion  as  we  can  suspend  the  exer^ 
cise  of  the  other  senses.    In  sound  sleep,  not  only  the 
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sigfatybut  die  other  senses  also,  may  be  said  to  be  closed ; 
and  the  attention  is  not  continually  diverted  by  the  multi- 
tude of  objects,  which  arrest  the  hearing  and  touch  when 
we  are  awake. — ^It  is,  therefore,  a  most  natural  supposi- 
tion, that  our  conceptions  must  at  such  times  be  extreme- 
ly vivid  and  distinct  At  §  64  we  particularly  remarked 
upon  conceptions,  or  those  ideas  which  we  have  of  absent 
objects  of  perception,  which  possess  this  vividness  of  char- 
acter. And  it  there  appeared  that  they  might  be  attend- 
ed with  a  momentary  belief  even  when  we  are  awake. 
But  as  conceptions  exist  in  the  mind  when  we  are  asleep 
in  a  much  higher  d^ree  distinct  and  idvid,  what  was  in 
the  former  case  a  momentary,  becomes  in  the  latter  a  per- 
manent belief.  Hence  everything  has  the  appearance  of 
reaUty ;  and  the  ma:e  thoughts  of  the  mind  are  virtual- 
ly transformed  into  persons,  and  varieties  of  situation,  and 
events,  which  are  regarded  by  us  in  precisely  the  same 
light  as  the  penons,  and  situations,  and  events  of  our 
every  day's  experience. 

^  99.  Apparent  reality  of  dreams.    (Sd  cause.) 

A  second  circumstance  which  goes  to  account  for  the 
fact  that  our  dreaming  conceptions  have  the  appearance 
of  reaUty  is,  that  they  are  not  susceptible  of  bein^  con- 
trolled, either  cbrectly  or  indirectly,  by  mere  volition. — 
We  are  so  formed  as  almost  invariably  to  associate  reality 
with  whatever  objects  of  perception  continue  to  produce 
in  us  the  same  eflfects.  A  hard  or  soft  body,  or  any  sub- 
stance of  a  particular  colour,  or  taste,  or  smell,  are  always, 
when  presented  to  our  senses,  followed  by  certain  states 
of  mind  essentially  the  same;  and  we  yield  the  most 
ready  and  firm  beUef  in  the  existence  of  such  oljects. 
In  a  word,  we  are  disposed,  firom  our  very  constitution,  to 
believe  in  the  existence  of  objects  of  perception,  the  per- 
ceptions of  which  do  not  depend  on  the  will,  but  which 
we  find  to  be  followed  by  certain  states  of  the  mind, 
whether  we  choose  it  or  not — ^But  it  is  to  be  recollected 
that  our  dreaming  thoughts  are  mere  conceptions ;  our 
senses  being  closed  and  shut  up,  and  external  objects  not 
being  presented  to  them.  This  is  true.  But  if  we  con- 
clude m  favour  of  the  real  enstence  of  olgects  of  percep- 
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tkxi,  because  they  prodoce  in  us  sensations  independently 
of  our  volitions,  it  is  i)ut  natural  to  suppose  that  we  shall 
believe  in  the  reahty  of  our  conceptions  also  whenever 
they  are  in  like  manner  beyond  our  voluntary  controL 
They  are  both  merely  states  of  the  mind ;  and  if  belief 
always  attends  our  perceptions,  wherever  we  find  them  to 
be  independent  of  our  choice,  there  is  no  reason  vrhj 
conceptums,  which  are  ideas  of  absent  objects  of  percep- 
tion, uiould  not  be  attended  with  a  like  belief  under  the 
same  circumstances. — ^And  essentially  the  same  circum- 
stances exist  in  dreaming ;  that  is,  a  train  of  conceptions 
arise  in  the  mind,  and  we  are  not  conscious  at  such  times 
of  being  able  to  exercise  any  direction  or  control  what- 
ever over  them.  They  exist,  whether  we  will  or  not;  and 
we  regard  them  as  red. 

^  100.  Of  oni— timaf  «rf  tim*  in  drauning. 

Oiv  estiinate  of  time  in  dreaming  £ifan  from  that  when 
awake.  Events  which  would  take  whole  days  or  a  lon- 
ger time  in  the  performance,  are  dreamed  in  a  few  mo- 
ments. So  wonaerful  is  tius  compresnon  of  a  multitude 
of  transactions  into  the  very  shortest  period,  that,  when 
we  are  accidentally  awakened  by  the  jarring  of  a  door 
which  is  opened  into  the  room  where  we  are  sleeping,  we 
sometimes  dream  of  depredations  by  thieves  or  destruction 
by  fire  in  the  very  instant  of  our  awaking. — *^  A  friend  of 
mine,''  says  Dr.  Abercrombie,  "  dreamed  that  he  crossed 
the  Adantic,  and  spent  a  fortnight  in  America.  In  em- 
barking on  his  return,  he  fell  into  the  sea ;  and,  having 
awoke  with  the  firi^ht,  discovered  that  he  had  not  been 
asleep  above  ten  mmutes."  Count  Lavallette,  who  some 
years  since  was  condemned  to  death  in  France,  relates  a 
dream  which  occurred  during  his  imprisonment  as  fi)l- 
lows.  ^*  One  night  while  I  was  asleep,  the  dock  of  the 
Palais  de  Justice  struck  twelve  and  awoire  me.  I  heard  the 
gate  open  to  relieve  the  sentry ;  but  I  fell  asleep  again  im- 
mediately. In  this  sleep  I  dreamed  that  I  was  standing  in 
the  Rue  St  Honore,  at  tiie  comer  of  the  Rue  de  I'Echdle. 
A  melancholy  darkness  spread  around  me;  all  was  still ; 
nevertheless,  a  low  and  uncertain  sound  soon  arose.  All 
of  a  sodden,  I  perceived  at  the  bottom  of  the  street,  and 
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adyancing  towards  me,  a  troop  of  cavalry,  the  men  and 
hoises,  however,  ali  flayed-  Th'is  horrible  troop  continu- 
ed pasHng  in  a  rapid  gallop,  and  casting  frightful  looks 
on  me.  Their  march,!  thought, continued  for  five  hours; 
and  they  were  followed  by  an  immense  number  of  artille- 
ry-wagons Ml  of  bleeding  corpses,  whose  limbs  still  quiver- 
«i ;  a  disgusting  smell  of  blood  and  bitumen  almost  choked 
me.  At  length,  the  iron  gate  of  the  prison  shutting  witl. 
great  force,  awoke  mc  again.  1  made  my  repeater  strike ; 
it  was  no  more  than  midnight,  so  that  (he  horrible  phan- 
tasmagoria had  lasted  no  more  than  two  or  three  minutes ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  time  necessary  for  relieving  the  sentry 
and  shutting  the  Mte.  The  cold  was  severe  and  the 
watchword  short.     The  next  day  the  turnkey  confirmed 

\my  calculations." 
Our  dreams  will  not  unfrequently  go  through  all  the 
particulars  of  some  long  journey,  or  of  some  mditary  ex- 
pedition, or  of  a  circumnavigation  of  the  globe,  or  ot' oth- 
er long  and  perilous  undertakings,  in  a  less  number  of 
hours  than  it  took  weeks,  or  months,  or  even  yeare  in  the 
actual  performance  of  ihem.  We  go  from  land  to  land, 
and  from  city  to  city,  and  into  desert  places ;  we  experi- 
ence transitions  from  joy  to  sorrow  and  from  poverty  to 
wealth ;  we  are  occupied  tn  (he  scenes  and  transactions 
of  many  long  months  ;  and  then  our  slumbers  are  scatter- 
ed, and  behold,  they  are  the  doings  of  a  fleeting  watch  of 
the  night ! 

4  101.  EipliDilioQ  of  Ihe  prMeding  ilmtpmenu. 

This  striking  circumstance  in  the  history  of  our  dreams 
is  generally  explained  by  supposing  that  our  thoughts,  as 
they  successively  occupy  the  mind,  are  more  rapid  than 
■while  we  are  awake.  But  their  rapidity  is  at  all  times 
ver^-  great ;  so  much  so,  that,  in  a  few  moments,  crowds 
of  ideas  pass  through  the  mind  which  it  would  lake  a 
long  time  to  utter,  and  a  far  longer  time  would  it  take  to 
peiforra  all  the  transactions  which  they  concern.  This 
explanation,  therefore,  is  not  satisfactory,  for  our  thoughts 
are  oftentimes  equally  rapid  in  our  wslang  moments. 

The  true  reason,  we  apprehend,  is  to  be  found  in  those 
iog  sections  which  took  under  examination  the  ap- 
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parent  reality  of  dreams.  Our  conceptions  in  dreaming 
are  considered  by  us  real ;  every  thought  is  an  action ; 
every  idea  is  aa  event ;  and  successive  states  of  mind  are 
successive  actions  and  successive  events.  He  who  in  his 
sleep  has  the  conception  of  all  the  particulars  of  a  long 
military  expedition  or  of  a  circunmavigation  of  the  globe, 
seems  to  himself  to  have  actually  experienced  all  the 
various  and  multipUed/ortunes  of  the  one  and  the  other. 
Hence  what  appears  to  be  the  real  time  in  dreams,  but  is 
only  the  apparent  time,  will  not  be  that  which  is  suffi- 
cient for  the  mere  thought,  but  that  which  is  necessary  for 
the  successive  actions. 

"  Something  perfectly  analogous  to  this  may  be  re- 
marked," says  Mr.  Stewart,  "  in  the  perceptions  we  ob- 
tain by  the  sense  of  sight*  When  I  look  into  a  show- 
box  where  the  deception  is  imperfect,  I  see  only  a  set  of  jt 
paltry  daubings  of  a  few  incfatt  in  diameter ;  out  if  the  _^> ' 
representation  i)e  executed  with  so  much  doll  as  to  ooii* 
Tey  to  me  the  idea  of  a  distant  prospect,  every  object 
before  me  swells  in  its  dimenssons  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  of  space  winch  I  concave  it  to  occupy ;  and  what 
seemcKl  before  to  be  shut  within  the  limits  of  a  small 
wooden  frame,  is  magnified  in  my  apprehension  to  an 
inunense  kndscape  of  woods,  rivers,  and  mountains." 

*  Stawart'a  EUments,  chapter  on  Dreaming. 
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i  103.  Tbe  Mnil  hu  foaatmiiu  of  knowlcdga  wilhin. 
We  have  traced  the  history  of  the  mind  thus  far  \ritli 
conliDued  and  increased  Batisfaction,  because  we  have 
been  guided  solely  by  well-known  facts,  without  aiw  de- 
sire of  exciting  wonder  by  exaggeration,  and  with  no 
other  feelino  than  that  of  knowing  the  truth.  With  cau- 
tious endeavours  not  to  trespass  upon  those  limits  which 
the  Creator  himself  has  set  to  our  inquiries,  we  have  seen 
the  mind  placed  in  the  portion  of  a  necessary  connexion 
with  the  material  world  through  the  medium  of  the 
senses,  and  in  this  way  awakened  into  life,  activity,  and 
power.  Inanimate  matter  seems  to  have  been  deidgned 
and  appointed  W  Providence  as  the  handmaid  and  oune 
of  the  nund  in  me  days  of  its  infancy  ;  and  for  that  pur- 
pose to  have  been  endued  with  form,  fragrance,  and 
colour.  Material  eyes  were  given  to  the  soul,  (not  made 
a  part  of  its  nature,  but  assi^ed  to  it  as  an  instrumental 
and  auxiliary  agent,)  that  it  might  see;  and  material 
hands,  that  it  might  handJe ;  and  hearing,  that  it  might 
hear.  By  means  of  these  and  other  senses  we  become 
acquainted  with  whatever  is  visible  and  tangible,  and  has 
outline  and  form ;  but  there  are  also  inward  powers  of 
perception,  hidden  fountains  of  knowledge,  which  opea 
themselves  and  fkiw  up  in  the  remote  aul  secret  places 
of  the  BoOiv.ibi'Other  words,  the  soul  finds  knowledge  in 
k.iuither  sight,  nor  touch,  nor  heitring,  nor  any 
*"  "  IwiyrOiitirard  forms  of  matter,  could  pre. 
I  prof^resB  of  all  true  learning,"  bbts  the 
author  of  Hermes,  "jts  from  sense  to  intellect."  Having 
beguii  with  the  senses,  and  fiist'conndered.the  sensations 
'  «K  ideas  which  we  there  receive,  we  are  ne^  to  enter 
ibore'  exclufflvely  into  the  mind  itself,'  and  to  e^tslore  the 
fruitful  sources'  of  knowledge  whidi  are  intemsl.'  And 
in  thus  doing,  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  kfiow  that  we  are: 
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trpailmp  eaentialJy  in  tlie  steps  c^  Mr.  Locke,  whose 
gCBefal  doctrine  nndoiiUedlY  is,  that  s  part  of  our  ideas 
cnlf  may  be  traced  to  the  senses,  and  that  the  origin  of 
otheis  is  to  be  sought  wholly  in  the  inteUect  itseiC 

4  103    DwUniicn  of  Lock*,  tlal  Iht  •eqJ  bu  kitoirir^  a  iudT. 

AiW  alluding  to  the  senses  as  one  great  source  of 

knoidedge,  "  ti>e  other  fotmtain,"  saj-s  LocJce,  **  &om 

<rfiich  erpeiieBCe  fiirniArth  the  understanding  with  ideas, 

is  die  peice^jtioo  ot  ibe  operations  of  oar  own  minds 

■>  us,  as  his  eofiojed  about  the  idezsit  has  got; 

latiaas,  lAen  the  soalcoates  to  reflect  cm  and 

lo  fimuA  dw  tmdeislaiiding  with  auothfr  set 

whidi  could  not  be  had  trom  thin^  without,  and 

o  perception,  thinkinc.  iloubtins,  befieving,  reasoo- 

n^,  imowiii^,  willine.  and  all  the  dillerrnt  actii^  of  our 

■twn  Dunds,  vh"  ious  of,  and  ote 


.  „  uwi  bodies  affecting  our 

senses.  >uurce  of  laeas  ererr  man  has  wholly  with- 

ui  himseii.  And  though  it  be  not  »^nse,  as  having  no- 
thing lo  do  with  KXTxaNAL  objects,  ret  it  is  verj'  like  it, 
and  cught  properly  enou^  be  <^ed  iNmiUL  ssios. 
Bat  as  I  call  the  other  Sei^tion, » I  call  this  ReflectioB ; 
the  ideas  it  affords  being  such  only  u  the  mind  gete  \ty 
reflecting  on  its  own  operations  within  il3el£" 

4  104.  "Die  b^imiiax  of  fanwUgt  U  in  tit*  mamm. 
In  order  to  have  a  clear  imdostaDding  of  ^  pMticl^■ 
hr  tqiic  before  us,  let  ds  bridly  advert  to  cert<un  genoal 
views,  already  more  or  less  attended  to,  having  a  con- 
■exHDwithit.  Id  making  the  human  soul  a  sufaieet  of 
imfitj,  it  is  an  obvioas  ctmaideralion  d«t  a  distmcfioQ 
IBCT  be  drawn  faetweoi  the  aoni  contemplated  in  ttsdl^ 
aad  its  acts  or  states,  or  dte  knowkdge  ^riach  it  poaaev- 
m.  The  inquiry,  therefore,  natural^  arises.  Under  iriwt 
dKHMtmcts  the  acquisitioo  of  knowledge  begins  t 

How  dm  is  the  my  question  which  has  abeai^  been 
considered;  nor  caa  it  be  deemed  necenary  to  repeat 
hK*  the  comiderationa  which  have  been  brm^it  im  in 
e  to  it    It  is  enough  to  e^vea  oor  oontmBod  iq> 
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liance  on  the  general  experience  and  testimony  of  man- 
kind, so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  ascertain  them  on  a  subject 
of  so  much  difficulty,  that  the  beginnings  of  thought  and 
knowledge  are  immediately  subsequent  to  certain  affec- 
tions of  tibose  bodily  organs  which  we  call  the  senses.  In 
other  words,  were  it  not  for  impressions  on  the  senses, 
which  may  be  traced  to  objects  external  to  them,  our 
mental  capaUIitks,  whatever  they  may  be,  would  in  all 
probalulity  have  remained  folded  up,  and  have  never 
been  redeemed  from  a  state  of  fruitless  inaction. — Henoe 
the  process  which  is  implied  in  the  perception  of  external 
things,  or  what  is  commonly  termed  by  Mr.  Locke  sens&' 
/ton,  may  justly  be  considered  the  occasion  or  the  intro- 
ductoiy  step  to  all  our  knowledge. 

4  106.  There  may  alio  be  intenel  accenione  to  knowladge. 

But  it  does  not  follow  from  this,  nor  is  it  by  any  means 
true,  that  the  wfade  amount  of  knovdadge  in  its  ultimate 
progress  is  to  be  ascribed  directly  to  an  external  source. 
All  that  can  be  said  with  truth  is,  that  the  nund  receives 
the  earliest  part  of  its  ideas  by  means  of  the  senses,  and 
that,  in  consequence  of  having  received  these  elementary 
thoughts,  all  its  powers  become  rapidly  and  fully  opera^ 
tive. — ^And  here  we  come  to  the  second  great  source  of 
knowledge.  The  powers  of  the  mind  being  thus  fairly 
brought  into  exercise,  its  various  operations  then  fiimish 
us  with  another  set  of  notions,  which,  by  way  of  distin- 
guishing them  from  those  received  through  the  direct 
mediation  of  the  senses,  may  be  called,  in  the  language 
of  Mr.  Locke,  ideas  of  reflection,  or,  to  use  a  phraseology 
embracing  all  possible  cases,  ideas  of  internal  origin. 

These  two  sources  of  human  thought,  the  Internal  and 
External,  however  they  may  have  been  confounded  by 
some  writers,  are  entirely  distinct  The  ideas  which  arise 
in  the  mind,  solely  from  the  fact  of  the  previous  existence 
of  certain  mental  operations,  could  not  have  been  sug- 
gested by  anything  which  takes  place  in  the  external 
world  independently  of  those  operations.  Of  this  last 
class,  some  instances,  with  illustrations  of  the  same,  mav 
properly  be  mentioned  here. 

L 
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(  106.   Initinces  o'  nolioni  which  hive  an  inlenul  origin. 

Among  oUier  DOtions  which  are  to  be  ascribed  to  tlw 
second  great  source,  are  tliose  expressal   by  the  terms 

THINKING,   DOUBTING,   BELIEVING,    and    CERTilNTy. It  IS    a 

matter  of  inleinal  obsenatioii,  (that  is,  of  consdousnesB 
or  of  reflection,  which  are  synonymous  with  internal  ob- 
sen-ation,)  that  the  mind  does  not,  and  cannot,  for  any 
length  of  time,  remain  inactive.  Hence  there  is  occaaon 
given  for  the  origin  of  that  idea  which  we  d«iominate 
THINKING.  The  notion  whidi  we  thus  denominate  is  fra- 
metl  by  the  mind  under  these  circumstances ;  the  name  is 
given,  and  nobody  is  ignorant  as  to  what  is  meant  But 
Uien  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  its  origin  is  wholly  internal ; 
it  is  not  an  object  of  touch,  or  taste,  or  sight ;  it  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  mind  itself  alone,  and  to  its  inherent  ac- 
tivity, unaided  by  the  senses,  or  by  anything  operating 
upon  them. 

Agam,  in  the  examination  of  some  topic  which  is  pro- 
posecl  for  discussion,  a  proposition  is  stated  with  little  or 
no  evidence  altendiiii;  it,  and  the  mind,  in  reference  to 
tliat  proposition,  is  brought  into  a  position  to  which  we 
give  the  name  of  dimbting.  It  is  by  no  means  easj*,  or 
rather  it  is  imposible,  to  trace  this  idea  directly  to  the 
senses.  All  we  can  say  of  it  is,  that  it  has  its  ori^ 
within,  and  necessarily  exists  immediately  subsequent  to 
certain  other  mental  stales  of  which  we  are  conscious. 

Bui  llien,  in  this  very  instance,  if  the  evidence  be  con- 
nderably  increased,  the  mental  estimation  which  we  form 
is  altered  in  regard  to  it,  and  to  this  new  state  of  the  mind 
we  give  the  name  of  beiief  or  believing.  And  in  case  the 
evidence  of  the  proposition  is  of  a  higher  and  more  deci- 
ded character,  there  then  arises  another  state  of  the  mind, 
whi^  we  denominate  certainty. 


i)  107.  Olhei  in 
The  ideas 


M  of  idu 


LI  which  have  an  JnteTnal  origin- 

is  of  right  and  wrong,  of  unity  and  number,  of 
time  and  space,  order,  proportion,  similitude,  truth,  wis- 
dom, power,  obligation,  succession,  cause,  effect,  and 
inanv  others,  have  a  like  origin ;  at  least  there  are  none 
of  ificni  to  be  ascribed  directly  and  exclusively  to  the 
■-^*-        U  «  cheerfully  granted,  that,  in  detennininf;  this 
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pointy  it  is  proper  to  refer  to  the  common  experience  of 
mankind,  and  to  rely  upon  it  But  it  is  believed  in  all 
these  instances,  (certainly  in  the  most  of  them,)  such  a 
reference  will  be  amply  decisive. 

Let  it  then  be  left  to  the  candid  internal  examination 
of  each  individual  to  determine,  Whether  a  distinction 
be  not  lightly  drawn  between  the  origin  of  these  ideas 
and  that  oif  those  which  we  attribute  to  the  senses,  such 
as  red,  blue,  sweet,  ir^mnt,  Utter,  hard,  smooth,  knid, 
soft,  extended,  &c  1  On  this  question  it  is  thought  that, 
in  general,  there  can  be  but  one  answer,  althoi^h  some 
wnters,  through  the  love  of  excessive  simplification,  have 
been  betrayed  into  error  in  regard  to  it 

Hence  it  is  distinctly  to  be  kept  in  mind,  that  there  are 
two  sources  of  thought  and  knowledge.  An  affection  of 
the  senses  by  means  of  external  objects  is  the  immediate  4f- 

occasion  of  one  portion ;  the  oaostitution  of  the  mind  and . 
its  operatioDs  are  the  occaaons  or  source  of  the  other.* 
Those  notions  which  can  be  ascribed  (Urectly  to  any  one 
of  the  senses  as  th^  roecific  source,  and  not  merely  as 
an  indirect  and  general  occasion  of  their  origin,  are  ex- 
ternal, while  all  others  seem  to  be  entitled  to  be  called 
IntemaL 
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ORIGINAL   SUGGESTION 
0  lOS.  Import  of  togi^tioD,  and  iu  application  in  Reid  and  Stewart. 

Some  of  the  cases  of  thought  and  knowledge  which  the 
mind  becomes  possessed  of  in  itself,  without  the  direct 
aid  of  the  senses,  are  to  be  ascribed  to  Sugj^estion.  This 
word,  in  its  application  here,  is  used  merety  to  express  a 
simple  but  important  &ct,  viz.,  that  the  mind,  by  its  own 
activity  and  vigour,  gives  rise  to  certain  thoughts.  With- 
out any  mixture  of  hypothesis,  or  any  qualifying  intima- 
tion whatever,  it  gives  the  fact,  and  that  is  all  The  use 
of  this  word,  as  applicable  to  die  origin  of  a  portion  of 
human  knowledge,  is  distinctly  proposed  by  Dr.  Reid. 


V 
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!■  hoB  inqniiy  into  the  Humao  ICod,  (cL.  u^  §  tiL,)  be 
qie^B  ot'ceruin  notioas  (ibr  iostance,  those  of  exjstenc^ 
mind,  person.  Slc.)  as  the  "  judgmeoa  of  nature,  jndg- 
mests  not  got  by  cDmpanne  uieas,  and  pocening  agree- 
ments and  disa^ements.  but  immediatelj  mspued  bjr 
our  coostibition.''  Piusuuig  this  train  ot'  tbouekrt,  he 
wcnbes  those  ooOons  which  cannot  be  attributed  direcUjr 
to  die  aenaes  oa  the  od«  band,  nor  to  the  reasoning  power 
on  the  other,  to  an  interaal  or  mental  Su^:estioD,  as  fol- 
lows.— ~  I  beg  leave  to  make  use  of  the  woid  SDoessncn, 
hecanse  1  know  not  one  more  proper,  to  exprea  a  povo- 
of  die  mind  which  seems  aidrel;  to  bare  ocapMl  the 
notice  of  philowpheis,  and  to  which  we  owe  many  of  our 
niple  DiMions.'' 

Mr.  Stewart  also,  in  his  Philosophical  Essays,  speaks 
of  certain  mental  phenomena  as  attendaal  i^n  the  ob- 
jects of  oar  coDsaomaem,  and  as  sciwested  hy  them. 
TW  Botkms  of  imt,  ntunber,  notion.  larman,  samaKs, 
persnnl  idanlitji  present  existence.  &c^  he  ascribes  nei- 
ther to  the  nlcxial  world  on  the  one  hand,  nor  the  in- 
tenul  mental  oper^ons,  of  which  we  are  conscious,  nn 
the  odm;  vsxxfft  aa  iar  as  they  are  the  octaiioiu  on 
wluck  the  Dund  brings  tbem  out.  or  suggests  them  from 
its  own  inherent  tner^.  Of  the  notion  of  dtsatiok,  for 
instance,  he  wonJd  say,  I  do  not  see  it,  nor  hear  it,  nor 
feel  it,  nor  become  acquainted  with  it  by  means  of  anv 
other  of  the  senses ;  nor  am  I  conscious  of  it,  as  I  am  of 
belicnng,  reasoning,  imagining.  &.c.,  but  it  is  stooksted 
by  the  mind  itself;  it  is  an  intmiation  absolutely  eraential 
to  the  mind's  nature  and  action. 

t  100.  Ucu  of  enaUncc,  miad,  •elt«uiWiKe,  ind  |iimiinl  ul«ot>iy 

We  shall  now  taeotioD  a  few  ideas  which  hare  this  ori- 
gin, without  andertaking  to  gire  a  complete  enumeration 
of  them.  (I.)  EnsTENCE.  Among  the  various  notions, 
the  origin  of  which  natnrallv  requires  to  be  considered 
under  the  head  of  Suggestion,  is  that  of  Existence.  What 
existence  is  in  itself,(that  is  to  say,  independently  of 
uuy  existent  beii^,)  it  would  be  usel«s  to  inquire.  Using 
Ihc  word  as  cxpressire  of  a  mental  stale,  it  is  the  name 
of  •  purely  simple  idea,  and  cuiDot  be  d^ned. 
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history  of  its  rise  is  briefly  this.  Such  is  our  nature  that 
vre  cannot  exist,  without  having  the  notion  of  existence. 
So  that  the  origin  of  the  idea  of  existence  is  inseparable 
from  the  mere  fact,  that  we  have  a  percipient  and  sen- 
tient nature.  An  insentient  being  may  exist  without  hav- 
ing any  such  idea.  But  man,  being  constituted  with 
powers  of  perception,  cannot  help  perceiving  that  he  is 
what  he  is.  If  we  tlunk,  then  there  is  someuing  which 
has  this  capability  of  thought ;  if  we  fael,  then  there  is 
not  only  the  mere  act  of  feehng,  but  something  also  which 
puts  forth  the  act. 

(IL)  Mind.  The  origin  of  the  notion  of  Mind  is  sim- 
ilar to  that  of  existence.  Neither  of  them  can  be  strict- 
ly and  properly  referred  to  the  senses.  We  do  not  see 
the  mind,  nor  is  it  an  object  of  touch,  or  of  taste,  or  of 
any  other  sense.  Nor,  on  the  other  band,  is  the  noti<Hi 
of  mind  a  direct  object  of  the  memory,  or  of  reasoning 
or  of  imagination.  The  notion  arisei  natmally,  or  li 
SUGGESTED  from  the  mere  fact  that  the  nund  actually  ex- 
ists, and  is  susceptible  of  yarious  feehng  and  operations. 
— The  same  may  be  said  of  all  the  distmct  powers  of  the 
nund,  such  as  uie  power  of  perception,  of  memoiy,  of 
association,  of  imagination,  of  the  will ;  not  of  the  ads 
or  exercises  of  these  powers,  it  will  be  noticed,  but  of 
the  powers  themselves.  That  is  to  say,  the^  are  made 
knovni  to  us,  considered  abstractly  and  as  distmct  subjects 
of  thought,  not  by  dired  perception,  either  inward  or 
outward,  but  by  spontaneity  or  suggestion.  We  say,  not 
by  dired  perception,  because  there  is  something  interme- 
diate between  the  power  and  the  knowledge  of  it,  yiz., 
the  act  or  exercise  of  the  power,  which  is  the  occa8i4m  of 
the  knowledge  of  the  power  itself.  The  principle  of 
Original  Suggestion,  availing  itself  of  this  occasion,  gives 
us  a  knowfedge  of  the  distinct  susceptibilities  of  tha 
mind,  just  as  it  does  of  the  mind  as  a  whdle. 

(III.)  Similar  remarks,  as  Bar  as  spontandty  is  OOQ- 
cemed,  will  apply  to  the  notions  (whether  we  considtt 
them  as  simple  or  complex)  of  self-existence  and  per- 
sonal IDENTITY.  At  the  very  earliest  period  they  flow 
out,  as  it  were,  from  the  mind  itself;  not  resulting  from 
■ny  prolonged  and  laborious  process,  but  freely  and  spon- 
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tiiTumisly  sugpfsled  by  i1.  Tliis  is  ko  true,  that  no  one  is 
able  to  designate  either  the  precise  time  or  tlie  precise 
circmnstanc^  under  which  they  originate ;  for  they  spring 
into  being  under  all  circumstances.  We  cannot  look,  or 
touch,  or  breathe,  or  move,  or  think  isithout  them, 
llie&e  are  products  of  our  mental  nature  too  essential  and 
important  to  be  withheld,  or  to  be  given  only  on  rare 
and  doubtfiil  occasions ;  but  are  brought  into  existence  in 
all  linn's  and  places,  and  under  all  the  varieties  of  action 
and  IW-lirig. 

Ij  110.  or  the  nalure  of  nnitj,  inci  the  acigin  of  ihic  nolion. 

Another  important  notion,  jiroperly  entitled  lo  a  con- 
aderation  here,  is  that  of  t^i-n-.  We  shall  decline  at- 
tempting to  explain  the  nature  of  iinitj',  for  the  simple 
reason  that  nothing  is  more  easy  to  be  imderetood ;  every 
'^cluld  knows  what  is  meant  by  One,  And  how  can  we 
djriftin  it,  if  'wc  irould  1  We  can  explain  a  faandrccl  fay 
iwolvins;  it  into  parts;  we  can  explain  fifty  or  a  score 
hj  malvi'np:  a  like  separatinu  of  the  whole  number  into 
the  subordinate  poriitms  of  which  it  is  made  up;  but 
whon  we  arrive  at  unity,  we  must  stop,  and  can  go  no 
further. 

It  is  trae,  attempts  have  been  made  to  define  it ;  but, 
like  many  other  such  attempts,  they  have  proved  futile. 
Unit)'  has  been  called  a  Iking  indivisibie  in  Uself,  and  di~ 
vided/rom  everything  ehe.  But  this  makes  us  no  wiser. 
Jb  it  anything  more  than  to  say  that  the  unit)'  of  an  ob- 
JMt  it  its  indivisibility  1  Or,  in  other  words,  that  its  unity 
la  its  unity  1 

As  the  idea  of  unity  is  one  of  the  simplest^  so  it  is  one 
at  the  earliest  notions  which  men  have.  It  originates  in 
the  lame  way,  and  very  nearly  at  the  same  time,  with  the 
notions  of  existenc«,  self-existence,  personal  identity,  and 
the  like.  Vn^hen  a  man  has  a  notion  of  himself,  he  eri- 
dntlj  does  not  think  of  himself  as  two,  three,  or  a  doaen 
tarn,  bat  aa  tme.  As  soon  as  he  is  able  to  think  ot  lum- 
■elf  as  tUstinct  fttnn  his  neighbour,  as  soon  as  he  is  in 
BQ  danger  of  mingling  and  confounfing  his  own  idenli^ 
irtth  that  of  the  multitude  around  him,  so  soon  does  tie 
fan  the  notion  of  nni^.     It  enrti  as  distinct  in  im 
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mind  as  the  idea  of  his  own  existence  does ;  and  arises 
there  immediately  successive  to  that  idea,  because  it  is 
impossible,  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  he  should  have  a 
notion  of  himself  as  a  twofold  or  divided  person. 

Unity  is  the  fundamental  element  of  all  enumeration. 
By  the  repetition  or  adding  of  this  element,  we  are  able 
to  form  numbers  to  any  extent.  These  numbers  may  be 
combined  among  themselves,  and  employed  merely  as 
expressive  of  mutual  relations,  or  we  may  apply  them,  if 
we  choose,  to  all  external  objects  whatever,  to  which  we 
are  able  to  give  a  common  name. 

^111.  Nature  of  succeuion,  and  origin  of  the  idea  of  succession. 

Another  of  those  conceptions  which  naturally  offer 
themselves  to  our  notice  here,  is  that  of  succession.  This 
term  (when  we  inquire  what  succession  is  in  itself)  is  one 
of  general  application,  expressive  of  a  mode  of  exist- 
ence rather  than  of  existence  itself;  and  in  its  appli* 
cation  to  mind  in  particular,  expressive  of  a  condition 
of  the  mind's  action,  but  not  of  the  action  itself,  which 
that  conation  regulates.  It  is  certsunly  a  fact  too  well 
known  to  require  comment,  that  our  minds  exist  at  differ^ 
ent  periods'  in  successive  states ;  that  our  thoughts  and 
feelings,  in  obedience  to  a  permanent  law,  follow  each 
other  m  a  train.  This  is  the  simple  fact.  And  the  fact 
of  such  succession,  whenever  it  takes  place,  forms  the  oc- 
casion on  which  the  notion  or  idea  of  succession  is  sug- 
gested to  the  mind.  Being  a  simple  mental  state,  it  is 
not  susceptible  of  definition ;  yet  every  man  possesses  it, 
and  every  one  is  rightly  supposed  to  imdersiand  its  na- 
ture. 

Accordingly,  it  is  not  necessary  to  refer  the  origin  of 
this  idea  to  anything  external.  It  is  certain,  that  the 
sense  of  smell  cannot  directly  give  us  the  idea  of  success 
sion,  nor  the  sense  of  taste,  nor  gf  touch.  And  we  well 
know  that  the  deaf  and  dumb  possess  it  not  less  than 
others.  The  blind  also,  vdio  have  never  seen  the  face  of 
heaven,  nor  beheld  that  sun  and  moon  which  measure 
out  for  us  days,  and  months,  and  years,  have  the  notion 
of  succession.  They  feel,  they  think,  they  reason,  at 
kast  in  some  small  degree,  like  other  men;  and  it  is  im- 
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Hut  the  notion  of  saoceaEaon  (we  do  not  saj  aocon- 
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striking  is  that  of  Samuel  Chilton,  a  labourer  of  Uns- 
bury,  near  Bath  in  England.  On  one  occasion,  in  the 
year  1696,  he  slept  from  the  ninth  of  April  to  the  seventh 
of  August,  about  seventeen  weeks,  being  kept  alive  by 
small  quantities  of  wine  poured  down  his  throat  H!e 
then  awoke,  dressed  himself,  and  walked  about  the  room, 
<<  bein^  perfectly  unconscious  that  he  had  slept  more  than 
one  night  Nothing,  indeed,  could  make  him  believe 
that  he  had  slept  so  long,  till,  upon  going  to  the  fields,  he 
saw  crops  of  barley  and  oats  ready  for  the  sickle,  which 
he  remembered  were  only  sown  when  he  last  visited 
them." — ^In  the  proceedings  of  the  French  Royal  Acade- 
my of  Sciences  in  1719,  there  is  also  a  statement,  illustra- 
tive of  the  subject  under  consideration,  to  the  following 
effect  There  was  in  Lausanne  a  nobleman,  who,  as  he 
was  giving  orders  to  a  servant,  suddenly  lost  hb  qpeech 
and  all  his  sensea — ^Kilerent  remedies  were  tried,  but,  ftt 
a  very  considerable  time,  without  effect  For  mx  monthB 
he  appeared  to  be  in  a  deep  sleep,  unconadoas  of  every- 
thing. At  the  end  of  that  period,  however,  resort  having 
been  had  to  certain  surgical  operations,  be  was  suddenly 
restored  to  his  speech  and  the  exercise  of  his  understands 
ing.  When  he  recovered,  the  servant  to  whom  he  had 
been  gi^ng  orders  happening  to  be  in  the  room,  he  ask- 
ed him  if  he  had  done  what  he  had  ordered  him  to  do, 
not  being  sensible  that  any  interval,  except  perhaps  n 
veiy  short  one,  had  elapsed  during  his  illness. 

^  114.  Of  time  umI  iu  measoremento,  umI  of  etenity. 

When  duration  is  estimated  or  measured,  then  we  call 
it  Time.  Such  measurements,  as  every  one  is  aware,  are 
made  by  means  of  certain  natural  or  artificial  motions. 
The  annual  revolution  of  the  sun  (using  language  in  no* 
cordance  with  the  common  apprehensions  on  the  subject) 
marks  off  the  portion  of  duration  which  we  call  a  tkab  ; 
the  revolution  of  the  moon  marks  off  another  portion, 
which  we  call  a  month  ;  the  diurnal  revolution  of  the  son 

e'ves  us  the  period  of  a  day  ;  the  movements  of  the 
mds  over  the  face  of  a  clock  or  watch  give  the  dimin- 
ished durations  of  hours  and  minutes.  This  is  mcE,  which 
diflbrs  firom  duration  only  in  the  dicumstance  of  its  being 
measured. 
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What  wt  call  Eternity  is  only  a  modified  or  imperfect 
time,  or,  rallier,  time  not  completed.  We  look  back  over 
the  months,  and  days,  and  yeare  of  our  former  existence ; 
we  look  forward  and  onward,  and  behold  ages  crowding 
on  ages,  and  time  sprin^ng  from  time.  And  in  this  way 
we  are  forcibly  led  to  think  of  time  uniinished,  of  time 
progressive  but  never  completed  ;  and  to  this  complex 
notion  we  give  the  name  of  Eternity. 

4  115    The  idea  of  epice  doI  of  citeitiil  origin 

Another  of  those  notions,  the  origin  of  which  we  pro- 
pose to  consider  mider  the  head  of  Suggestion,  is  the  idea 
of  SPACE. — If  this  idea  were  of  external  origin,  if  it  could 
properly  be  saJd  to  come  into  tlie  mind  by  the  way  of  sen- 
\  safion.  we  should  be  able  to  make  such  a  reference  of  it. 

But  let  us  inquire-  It  will  evidently  not  be  pretended 
that  the  notion  of  space  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  senses  of 
taste,  of  smell,  or  of  hearing.  And  can  it  be  ascribed  to 
the  sense  of  touch  1     Is  it  a  matter  of  feeling  1     A  sin- 

tgle  consideration  will  suggest  a  satisfactory  answer.  U 
will  certainly  be  acknowledged,  that  we  am  have  no 
knowledfre,  by  the  sense  of  touch,  (with  the  suigle  excep- 
tion, perhaps,  of  the  sensations  of  heat  and  culd  wliich 
are  commonly  ascribed  to  it,)  of  anything  which  does 
not  present  some  resistance.  The  degree  of  resistance 
may  greatly  vaiy,  but  there  «-ill  always  be  some.  But 
DO  one  will  undertake  to  say  that  resistance  is  a  quahty 
of  niace,  or  enters  in  any  way  into  his  notion  of  itl 
Nor  are  there  less  obvious  objections  to  regarding  it  as 

»a  direct  object  of  sight  The  sense  of  sight  gives  us  no 
direct  knowledge  of  anything  but  colours ;  all  other  vis- 
ual perceptions  are  origmal  in  the  sense  of  touch,  and  are 
made  the  property  of  the  sight  by  transference.  No  one 
certainly  ever  sp^ks  of  space  as  red  or  white,  or  of  any 
other  colour,  or  conceives  of  it  as  such, 

Thp-re  is  another  consideration,  adverse  to  ascribing  the 

Lidea  of  space  to  the  senses,  apphcable  equally  to  the  sight 
and  the  touch.  Everything  coming  within  the  cogni- 
zance of  those  two  senses,  (with  the  exception  aheady 
alluded  to,)  has  form,  limils,  bounds,  place,  &.c.  But  the 
it'ea  to  which  we  are  now  attending  is  utterly  exclusive 
: 
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of  everything  of  this  nature;  it  is  not  susceptible  of  cir- 
cumscription and  figure.  So  far  from  it,  when  we  escape 
beyond  the  succession  of  circumscribed  and  insulated  ob- 
jects, we  have  but  just  entered  within  its  empire.  If  we 
let  the  mind  range  forth  beyond  the  forms  immediately 
surrounding  us,  beyond  the  world  itself,  beyond  all  the 
systems  of  worlds  in  the  universe ;  if  we  stand  in  our  con- 
ception on  the  verge  of  the  remotest  star,  and  look  down- 
ward and  upward,  it  is  then  the  idea  of  space  rushes 
upon  the  mind  with  a  power  before  unknown. — ^These 
considerations  clearly  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  no- 
tion  of  space  is  not  susceptible  of  being  ascribed  directly 
to  sensation  in  any  of  its  forms,  and  is  not,  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  terms,  of  external  origin. 

^116.  The  idea  of  spece  hu  its  origin  in  luggestion. 

What,  then,  shall  we  say  of  tiie  origin  of  the  notion  of 
space  ?  When  pressed  on  this  point  we  have  but  one 
answer  to  give ;  it  is  the  natural  ofbpring  of  the  mind ; 
it  is  a  creation  of  the  aoul,  wholly  insepar^le  from  its  el- 
ementary constitution  and  action ;  an  intimation  coming 
from  an  interior  and  original  impulse. — It  remains  to  be 
added,  that,  while  we  cannot  directly  refer  the  notion  in 
question  to  the  senses,  but  must  ascribe  its  origin  to  the 
suggestive  principle,  we  cannot  even  state  with  certainty 
any  particular  occasion  on  which  it  arises,  for  we  have  the 
notion  at  a  period  further  back  than  we  can  remember. 
On  this  point,  however,  it  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  we 
may  advance  opinions  more  or  less  probable.  It  is,  for 
instance,  a  supposition  not  altogether  worthless,  that  mo- 
tion may  have  been  the  original  occasion  of  the  rise  of 
this  idea.  At  an  early  period  we  moved  the  hand,  either 
to  grasp  something  removed  at  a  little  distance,  or  in  the 
mere  playful  exercise  of  the  muscles,  or  perhaps  we  trans- 
ferred the  whole  body  from  one  poation  to  another ;  and 
it  is  at  least  no  impossibility,  that  on  such  an  occasion  the 
idea  of  space  may  have  been  called  forth  in  the  souL 

But  iheve  is  another  supposition  still  more  entitied  to 
notice.  Our  acquaintance  with  external  bodies,  by  means 
of  the  senses,  may  have  been  the  occasion  of  its  rise,  al- 
though the  senses  themselves  are  not  its  direct  source.    It 
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is  certain  that  we  cannot  contemplate  any  body  whatever, 
an  apple,  a  ruse,  a  tree,  a  house,  without  always  hiiding 
the  idi-a  of  space  a  ready  and  necessary  concomitant. 
We  cannot  conceive  of  a  body  which  is  tunchert.  So 
that  we  may  at  least  dale  the  ori^n  ot  the  idea  of 
space  as  early  as  our  acquaintance  with  any  external  body 
whatever.  \n  other  wortls,  it  is  a  gift  of  the  mind,  made 
simultaneously  wilh  its  earliest  external  perceptions. 

4  117.  Of  ihe  otigm  of  ihe  ide4  of  \avitr. 

Under  the  head  of  Suggestion  the  idea  of  rowEK  prop- 
erly belongs.  Every  man  has  this  notion;  everj-  one 
feels,  too,  that  there  is  a  corresponding  reality;  in  other 
words,  power  is  not  only  a  mere  subiect  of  thought,  but 
has,  in  some  important  sense,  a  real  existence.  And  we 
may  add,  that  every'  one  knows,  although  there  is  some- 
whiTc  a  great  original  fountain  of  power,  independent  of 
all  created  beings,  that  he  has  a  portion  (small  indeed  it 
may  he,  but  yet  a  portion)  ol'  the  element  of  power  in 
his  own  mind  and  in  his  own  person.  There  is  indeed  a 
Power,  unexplored  and  invisible,  which  has  reared  the 
raouDtains,  which  rolls  the  ocean,  and  which  propels  the 
sun  in  his  course ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  man, 
humble  as  he  is  in  the  scale  of  rational  and  accountable 
bangs,  possesses,  as  an  attribute  of  his  own  nature,  an 
amount  of  real  elitciencv,  suited  to  the  limited  sphere 
which  Providence  has  allotted  him.  This  is  a  siinple 
statement  of  the  fact.  Power  goes  band  in  hand  with 
existence,  intelhgence,  and  accountability.  There  is  no 
existence,  either  intelligent  or  unintelligent,  without  pow- 
er, either  in  the  thing  itself,  or  in  something  else  which 
aust^ns  it.  There  is  no  accountable  existence  without 
power,  existing  in  and  participating  in  such  existence, 
and  constituting  the  basis  of  its  accountability. 

f  1 13    Occsiions  oF  Ihe  orlgio  of  the  idei  of  pmvei. 

But  the  principal  question  here  is,  not  what  power  is 
n  itself,  nor  whether  man  possesses  power  in  fact,  but 
under  what  circumstances  the  notion  or  idea  of  power 

es  in  the  human  mind.     The  occasions  of  the  ori| 
of  this  idea,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  appear  to 
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threefold. — (1.)  All  cases  of  antecedence  and  sMjiicnce 
in  the  natural  world.  We  are  so  constituted,  that,  in 
Gonoexioii  vith  nwh  cues  of  antecedence  and  sequence, 
we  are  led  at  a  vei;  carijr  period  of  life  to  frame  the 
pn^oailiaB  and  to  immm  it  i*  io  wdwiiaMe  truth,  that 
then  can  be  iw  bcgiobag  or  dbsM  qf  «nrteDee  wUhout 
aoBM  TMijWMitiM ioateM.lliiri^M of eflkawwy 
or  paw»,>-^)  IlB  ■n«h<i  rf  <WWW  wwr  th<  imw 
hrMdon.  W«a«»  i  iiiilllMilirtlU  itiiiiiii  ifuM 
to  put  a  part  of  the  body  in  notion,  artS^aoliHM 
lows  the  volition,  we  have  the  idea  <^  powU.  (3.)  TIm 
control  of  the  will  over  the  other  inentiu  powen.  mtlia 
certain  limits  and  to  a  certain  extent,  there  seems  to  be 
ground  for  suppoong  that  the  will  is  capable  of  exerciatig 
a  directing  control  over  the  mental  as  well  as  over  the 
bodily  powers.  And  wlicncvfi  we  uii:  lonscious  ofsudi 
control  being  exereised,  wlifther  il  be  grcaltT  or  It^,  oc- 
casion ia  furnished  for  tbe  origin  of  this  idea.  It  is  tha 
'  called  forth  or  suboested.  It  is  not  seen  by  the  materid 
eye,  noi  leacbed  Ijy  the  aoise  of  touch ;  but,  emerging  4 
itself  front  the  niuul,  like  a  star  from  the  depths  of  td 
firmament,  it  reveals  itself  distinctly  and  brightly  to  tM 
intellectual  vision.  \ 

4  119.  or  Um  idau  of  righl  unI  wm^. 
Right  and  Wrong  also  are  conceptions  of  the  pure  Un- 
derstanding; that  19,  of  the  Understanding  operating  in 
virtue  of  ite  own  interior  nature,  and  not  as  dependent  on 
the  KDsea.  We  are  constituted  iDteltectually  in  such  ■ 
tnaDiHr,^ati«heiiemoccB«oaaof  actual  right  orwraoK 
ooeir,  ■mbmim  oligactB  fitted  to  csdte  a  mmil  appcom 
or  diNg^ronl  an  prcMOted  to  our  notice  the  ideas  of 
BJQBT  nd  VKMS  naturally  and  necessarily  ariw  withai 
U9.  In  n^Mot  to  theae  ideas  or  mtiHtdimM,Gi-  --Wt 
choose  to  ena^of  an  sspicsBn  term  pwtially  Sum  itta 
disuse,)  Cudwomi,  Stewart,  Cousiii,  ioA  other  writen  of 
acknowledged  discenuaciit  and  wnght,  appear  to  agm 
in  placing  the  origin  of  them  isre.  And  this  arrange- 
ment of  them  is  understood  to  be  important  in  connexna 
with  the  theory  of  MotbIb.  If  these  ideas  originate  in  the 
pan  intellect,  and  are  simple,  as  they  obnonsly  are,  then 
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each  of  (liL-in  necessarily  has  its  distinctive  nature ;  each 
of  them  »  an  pntlty  by  itself;  and  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
ceive of  them  as  identical  or  interchangeable  with  each 
other.  They  are  as  truly  unlike  as  our  conceptions  of 
wnt/y  and  hnv.  or  of  space  and  power.  And  if  this  is 
true  uf  our  ideas  of  right  and  wrong,  it  is  not  lees  so  of 
right  and  wrong  theiiBelves.  In  other  words,  right  can 
never  bewnne  wrong,  nor  wrong  right;  they  are  placed 
tbr  evei  apart,  each  Kccupving  its  own  ^ihere;  and  thus 
We  haw  tt  toiuidatton  Uitl  tor  the  important  doctrine  of 
tbe  iuuuutabtkty  of  moral  distinctirais. — "  The  distinction 
bccweem  right  umI  wtoob,"  sa^-s  Coufin,  (Psychology, 
ch.  *„)  *  HMV  be  inconwly  aptilied.  may  yarj  in  regard 
to  partieular  objects,  mkI  may  oecome  clearer  and  more 
(XMrrM't  )»  time,  with^<ut  ceasing  to  be  with  all  men  the 
SMioe  th''.-  ^t  t*..-  U.H.nr,.  It  a  a  universal  conception 
ttj'  K^  s  found  in  all  languages,  those 

rm  ii:i.-s  I'f  the  mind. — Not  only  is 

.1  .  jul  it  IS  a  necessary  conception. 

Ill  \.i  .:ter  haling  once  rec«ved,  at- 

lvut|^.  I  i^ut^iou  its  truth.     It  caoBOt. 

\)uc  V  :  < '  li  the  same  actioo  is  jost  and 

M^t-  L.  bafBe  every  attanpttacomnittfe 

tbuu,  lUv  <Mi*:  liji^  tlie  other.  Their  objects  aarj'  change, 
U)t  Bevf  r  iheir  nature." 

4  ItO.  Origin  at  ih*  idaii  of  moril  tnirit  tod  iamtat. 
Closely  connected  with  thp  ideiu  of  right  am)  wnmj^ 
are  the  ideas  of  moral  mkrit  and  nRMKaiT.  In  the  i^tT 
of  nature,  (whiil  in  Miinelimm  called  the  lorical  order,) 
the  ideas  of  ri[;lil  Hrid  wrong  come  first.  Without  p(«- 
sCBnnp  thr  Hiilrcnlt^nl  iiotitma  of  right  and  wrone,  it 
woulrt  be  itniHimible  for  m  to  frame  the  ideas  of  moral 
merit  ami  dcmrrit.  Kor  what  merit  can  we  possibly  at- 
tach to  Llni  in  whom  we  diacnver  no  rectitude  1  or  what 
demerit  in  him  in  whnm  we  diitcovcr  no  want  of  iti 
Merit  alwnyN  implien  virluo  wh  itx  untecedent  and  neces- 

ksary  cniiililion,  while  dt.'mfril  im  i^ortninly  implies  the 
want  of  tl, 'ir  viie.  AltlmuKh  Ihe  iilena  of  merit  and  de- 
merit, in  coniieqiiencp  of  Wm^  Miniple,  are  undefinable, 
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being  entirely  clear  to  our  mental  perception ;  and  that 
they  furnish  a  well-founded  and  satisfactory  basis  for 
many  of  our  judgments  in  respect  to  the  moral  character 
and  conduct  of  mankind. 

^121.  Of  other  elements  of  knowledge  developed  in  eaggeeiion. 

In  giving  an  account  of  the  ideas  fipom  this  source,  we 
have  preferred  as  designative  of  th^  ori^n  the  teim 
SUGGESTION,  proposed  and  employed  by  Reid  and  Stew- 
art, to  the  word  reason,  proposed  by  Kant,  and  adopted 
by  Cousin  and  some  other  writers,  as,  on  the  whole,  more 
conformable  to  the  prevalent  usage  of  the  English  lan- 
guage. In  common  parlance,  and  by  the  established 
usage  of  the  lanmiage,  the  word  reason  is  expressive  of 
the  deductive  ratner  than  of  the  suggestive  faculty ;  and 
if  we  annul  or  perplex  the  present  use  of  that  word  by  a 
novel  application  of  it,  we  must  introduce  a  new  word  to 
express  ^e  process  of  deduction.  Whether  we  are  cor- 
rect in  this  or  not,  we  shall  probably  find  no  disagree- 
ment or  opposition  in  asserting,  not  only  the  existence, 
but  the  great  importance  of  me  intellectual  capability 
wldch  we  have  been  considering.  The  thing,  and  the 
nature  of  the  thing,  is  undoubtedly  of  more  consequence 
than  the  mere  name. 

In  leaving  this  interesting  topic,  we  would  not  be  un- 
derstood to  intimate  that  the  notions  of  existence,  mind, 
personal  identity,  unity,  succession,  duration,  power,  and 
the  others  which  have  been  mentioned,  are  all  which 
Suggestion  furnishes.  It  might  not  be  easy  to  make  a 
complete  enumeration ;  but,  m  giving  an  account  of  the 
genesis  of  human  knowledge,  we  may  probably  ascribe 
the  ideas  of  truth,  fi^edom,  design  or  mtelligence,  neces- 
sity, fitness  or  congruity,  reality,  order,  plurality,  totality* 
immensity,  possibiSty,  infinity,  happiness,  reward,  punian- 
ment,  and  perhaps  many  others,  to  this  source. 

^  123.  Suggestion  a  touice  of  principles  mm  well  mm  of  ideas. 

One  more  remark  remsdns  to  be  made.  Original  Sug- 
gestion is  not  only  the  source  of  ideas,  (and  particularlv 
of  ideas  fundamental  and  unalterable,)  but  also  of  pnnct- 
pfo.    The  reasoning  faculty,  which  in  its  nature  is  essen- 
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tially  comparative  and  deductive,  must  have  something  to 
rest  upon  back  of  itself,  and  of  stil!  higher  authority  4an 
itsetf,  with  which,  as  a  first  link  in  the  chain,  the  process 
of  deduction  begins.  It  is  the  suggestive  intellect  which 
is  the  basis  of  the  action  of  the  comparative  and  deduc- 
tive intellect.  Of  those  elementary  or  transcendental 
propositions  which  are  generally  acknowledged  to  be 
prerequisites  and  conditions  of  the  exercise  of  the  deduc- 
tive facultj",  there  are  some  particularly  worthy  of  notice, 
such  as  the  following. — There  is  no  beginning  or  change 
of  existence  without  a  cause. — Matter  and  mind  have 
uniform  and  permanent  laws. — Every  quality  supposes  a 
subject,  a  real  existence,  of  which  it  is  a  quahty. — Means, 
conspiring  together  to  produce  a  certain  end,  miply  intel- 
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CONSCIOUSNESS. 
4  133.  Oonsciausne»  tbe  3d  source  ol  iolcmil  kuowlcdgp  ;  iu  nalDri . 

The  second  source  of  that  knowledge  which,  in  dis- 
tinction from  sensations  and  external  perceptions,  is  de- 
nonunated  Internal,  is  cossciousnkss.  By  the  common 
usage  of  the  language,  the  term  Consciousness  is  appro- 
piiated  to  express  the  way  or  method  in  which  we  obtain 
the  knowledge  of  those  objects  which  belong  to  the 
mind  itself,  and  which  do  not,  and  cannot  exist  inde- 
pendently of  some  mind.  Imagining  and  reasoning  are 
terms  expressive  of  real  objecis  of  thought;  but  evident- 
ly they  cannot  be  supposed  to  exist,  mdependently  of 
some  mind  which  imagines  and  reasons.  Hence  every 
instance  of  consciousness  may  be  regarded  as  embracing 
in  itself  t^e  three  following  distinct  notions  at  least ;  -viz., 
( 1.)  The  idea  of  self  or  of  personal  existence,  which  we 
possess,  not  W  direct  consciousness,  but  by  suggestion, 
expressed  in  English  by  the  words  sblf,  mvself,  and  tlie 
personal  pronoun  I ;  (2.)  Some  quality,  state,  or  opera- 
tion of  themiud,  whatever  it  may  be;  and  (3.)  A  relative 
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Eerccpdnn  of  possession,  appropriation,  or  belonging  to. 
'or  instance,  a  person  says,  1  au  conscious  of  love,  or 
OF  ANOER,  OS  OP  PENiTBNCE.  Here  the  idea  of  self,  or  of 
penMial  *«f**™^,  ii  eipfCMcd  by  the  pronoun  I ;  there 
M  a  dineieut  ibwI>1  ital^nid  txytwuja  hy  iti  ^iprapn- 
ate term,  ttwt  of  the  t0BbBamti  aww,  he.  t  thepfame,. 
s  or,  expreffles  the  feeling  of  relation,  wluch  in- 
'  r  and  necessarily  recognises  the  pasaon  oC- 
■ngcT  tm  idB  attribute  or  property  of  the  suliject  of  '^~' 
'  propootion.  And  in  this  case,  as  in  ikll  othen  whet 
apply  the  term  under  corisideratian,  consoiouaneas 
not  properly  extend  to  anything  which  has  an  ezi> 
extraneous  to  the  conscious  object  or  soul  itsel£ 

4  134.  Foitbn  mDuki  mi  lb*  propar  objccti  of  taatciooKOtm. 

Afl  there  are  aome  thhigs  to  which  ConcioiHW^  w 
the  term  ia  mmlly  amplpyed,  vriata,  ood  otiiera  to  iikiA 
it  does  not,  it  is  proper  to  conatler  it  in  flnJI* 

fully, (^l.j   As  to  *>'n"  t»™«.k«,* 


Fnat  present  stare  of  e 

rteoBtdum  of  dieiiL — (2.)  Again,  < 
direct  onmexion  with  such  o^ecta,  whether  ntateiial  w 
immaterial,  as  exist  at  the  preaent  time,  but  are  external 
to  the  mind,  or,  in  other  words,  have  an  existence  iiide> 
pendent  of  it 

For  instance,  we  are  not,  strictly  spealdng,  connciois 
of  any  material  existence  wfaaterer ;  oT  the  earth  iriuch 
m  tnad,  of  4ie  fitod  wtndi  nouriglw*  na,  ef  flie  dut^m 
wti  pntoct,  or  of  aDTmtng  ok  of  wt  like  nature  witb 
Triiicn  we  are  oonvenant ;  bat  are  eonsciouB  merely  of 
die  effects  ftey  nodnce  iridun  oa,  of  tbe  i  -  - 
liiiili,  iif  hi  lit  aiiit  miM,  i»r  mnitaiiiii 
hardness  and  aoffaioa,  and  fbt  Gke. 

(3.)  This  view  holda  abo  in  reapect  te  immaterial 
flunga,  even  the  toind  ibid£  We  are  not  dtrecfly  eon- 
aciots,  urane;  the  term  m  the  manner  which  haa  been  «[- 
plunf^,  of  the  existence  even  of  our  cnra  nnnd,  bat 
mo^of  ita  qualitiea  and  opa*&nB,and  oTdiat  fiim 
MS 


l>;iiel'  or  kriowlefi'ie  of  its  txisience,  oectsiaHly  attead- 
aat  on  those  operatioiis. 


r 
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CcaaaooHMM,  it  aaj  be  remarked  liere,  b  to  be  r«- 
gHdcd  M  I  graood  or  Uw  of  belief;  and  the  belief  al- 
tendaat  on  the  exercise  of  it,  like  that  which  xcoatpor- 
tat»  the  exerciee  of  Ongioal  Si^gesboD,  is  of  the  highest 
Idnd.  It  appears  to  be  uttcrlT  out  of  our  potrei  to  avcud 
believing,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  mind  experiences  ceT' 
tain  M-nsations,  or  has  certain  thoughts,  or  puts  forth  par- 
ticular intellectual  operations,  whenever,  in  point  of  &ct, 
that  is  the  case.  We  may  be  a^ed  for  the  reason  of  this 
bclit-f,  but  we  have  none  to  give,  except  that  it  is  the  re- 
anilc  of  an  ultimate  and  controlling  principle  of  our  na- 
ture ;  and  hence  that  nothmg  can  ever  prevent  the  convic- 
tions resulting  imai.  this  souroo,  and  nothing  can  divest 
UK-of  tbcm. 

Nor  has  the  history  of  the  human  mind  made  known 
any  instances  that  have  even  the  appearance  of  being  at 
variance  with  tills  view,  except  a  few  cases  of  undoubted 
insanity.  A  man  may  reason  against  Consciousnc^  as  a 
mmnd  and  law  of  belief,  either  for  the  sake  of  amusing 
temself  or  perplexing  othere ;  but  when  he  not  only  rea- 
sons against  it  as  such,  but  seriously  and  sincerely  rejects 
it,  it  becomes  qtiite  another  concern  ;  and  such  a  one  has, 
hy  common  consent,  broken  loose  from  the  authority  of 
bis  nature,  and  is  truly  and  emphatically  beside  himself. 
It  will  be  iniposable  to  find  a  resting-place  where  such 
B  mind  can  fix  itself  and  repose ;  the  best  established 
tnitlu<,  and  ihu  wildest  and  most  extravagant  notions,  will 
•tand  nearly  an  equal  chance  of  bong  either  r^ected  W 
neored ;  fancy  and  fact  will  be  confounded  and  mingled 
together,  and  the  whole  mind  will  exhibit  a  scene  of 
clitic  and  irretrievable  confusion. 

4  ISS.  In*uncea  of  knonlfdgs  developed  in  coosciou •Den- 
It  would  be  no  easy  task  to  point  out  the  numerous 
Btutcv  of  mind,  the  ideas,  and  emotions,  and  desires,  and 
volitions,  wliich  come  within  the  range  and  cognizance 
of  Consciousness ;  nor  is  there  any  special  reason,  connect- 
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fd  with  any  objoti  we  have  in  view  at  prosenl,  why  such 
a  Cull  enumeration  should  be  attempted.  A  few  instances 
will  suffice  to  show  how  fhutiul  a  source  of  experience 
and  of  knowledge  thk  m. 

(L)  All  Ae  varioia  iliigKiia  of  belief  are  matteia  of 
CwiwcioM— I  We  aic  ■»  ma^Med  that  the  mind  ne- 
OtmuHfjiMt  Hm  assent  in  a  greater  or  less  (legree  when 
tyiAnut  V  pnaented.  These  degrees  of  assent  arc  ex- 
cewSn^  Tatiooa  and  multiplied,  although  only  a  lew  of 
them  are  ezprened  by  select  and  a{^H^nat«  aa(ac&t<'WC 
does  it  appear  to  be  necessary  for  the  ends  of  BNuM^itrj 
for  any  other  purpose,  OiHt  it  should  be  otherwise,  wnne 
of  them  are  as  follows  :  doubting,  assenting,  presumption, 
believing,  disbelieving,  probability,  certainly,  &c. 

(U.)  The  names  of  nU  other  intellectual  acts  and  oper- 
ationa  (not  the  names  of  the  intellectual  Powers,  whicbf 
like  the  mind  itself,  are  made  koBvn  to  us  bv  Si^gntion, 
and  are  expressed  by  a  difiennt  da*  of  tl 
of  acts  and  openilirmi 


S', 


edge,  mcludes  likewise  all  our  emotioni  and  i 
(everything,  in  fact,  which  really  and  directly  comes  with- 
in the  range  of  the  sENsinvE  or  sentient  part  of  our  na- 
ture,) as  the  emotions  of  the  beautiful,  the  grand,  the  suV 
lime,  the  ludicrous ;  the  feelings  of  pleasure,  and  pais, 
and  avereion,  of  hope  and  joy,  of  despondency  and  sad- 
ne»,  and  a  multitude  of  others. 

(IV.)  HeM  abo  origiitttei  oar  aoqamtaace  with  flw 
complex  emction  or  pasaono;  A  mao  bestowB  a  benefit 
apon  OS,  and  we  are  conscious  of  a  new  complex  feeling 
which  we  call  esAnruDE.  Another  person  does  ua  Ml  wi' 
jury;  andweateooDnioiaflf  aaoflHraaddrtiDctfirfta^ 
which  we  call  anobr.  Inodieriraidi^waf«l,w«kiiow 
tiiat  the  passion  exists,  and  tint  it  bekntgs  to  omaelva; 
and  it  is  the  same  of  jealoosy,  hatred,  rerenge,  fricndahii]^ 
sympathy,  the  dlial  and  parental  affections,  love,  &c 

(V.)  Ail  the  moral  and  religious  emotions  aiid  afieo 
tina^  regarded  as  subjects  of  intarnal  knowledge,  bekng 
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here ;  such  as  approval,  disapproval,  remoree,  hnmility, 
repentance,  religious  I'aitL,  forgivenes,  beneroIeDce,  the 
saise  of  dependence,  adwatioD. — When  we  consder  that 
the  mind  is  constantly  in  action  ;  that,  in  all  onr  inlercouise 
mith  our  fellow-heings,  friends,  tamil^,  countrymen,  and 
enemies,  new  and  exceeduigly  diveisfied  leelings  are 
called  forth ;  that  every  new  scene  in  nature,  and  every 
new  combination  of  events,  have  their  appropriate  result^ 
in  the  mind,  it  will  be  readily  conjecluied  that  this  enu- 
meration might  be  earned  to  a  much  greater  extent 
What  has  b^  said  will  ser%-e  to  indicate  some  of  the 
s  for  self-inquiry  oa  this  solgect 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

lELATTTX  srcGE^no:*  ok  itdgmekt. 

f  IS7.  Of  Uw  RacffitibilLtT  of  pQcanng  oi  fe^bag  T*l'*"*rt 

tr  is  not  incoasistent  with  the  usage  of  our  lansiuage 
lo  say,  that  the  mind  brings  its  thoughts  together,  and 

-* *'■— n  side  by  ade,  and  compares  them.     Such  are 

exprcssons  of  Mr.  Locke,  who  speaks  of  the 
■  thing  to  and  sttting  it  by  another, 

learrying  its  view  from  one  to  the  other.  And  such 
;  import  nature  of  all  arbitraiy  signs  that  this 
plBiaeolo^  will  probaUr  continue  to  be  employed,  al- 
'^  ~  i«  without  some  attention  it  will  be  likely' to  lead 
into  error.  Such  expressions  are  evidently  of  mateiial 
origin,  and  cannot  be  rightly  intopteted  in  their  applica- 
tion to  the  mind,  wtthoot  takine  that  drcmnstance  into 
cnaidenlim.  Wboi  it  is  said  that  oar  thoughts  are 
bmogfat  together ;  that  tbey  are  placed  ade  ln~  ade,  and 
tbe  like,  probably  nothing  more  can  be  meant  than  this, 
that  they  are  immediately  successive  to  each  other.  And 
when  it  is  liirtfaer  said  that  we  compare  tbem.  tbe  mean- 
ing is,  that  we  perceive  or  feel  their  relation  to  each  olhn 
in  certain  nspevtA. 

The  mind,  therefore,  has  an  original  susceptihiE^  or 
>  this  TtBoh;  in  other  11 — '~  *" 
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which  this  result  is  brought  about ;  which  is  sometimes 
known  as  its  power  of  relative  suggestion,  and  at  other 
times  the  same  thing  is  expressed  by  the  term  judgment, 
although  the  latter  term  is  sometimes  employed  with  other 
shades  of  meaning. — "  With  the  susceptibili^  of  Relative 
Suggestion,"  says  Dr.  Brown,  Lect  61,  "  the  faculty  rf 
juagmenty  as  that  term  is  commonly  employed,  may  be 
con»dered  as  nearly  synonymous ;  and  1  have  accord- 
ingljr  used  it  as  synonymous  in  treating  of  the  different 
rations  that  have  come  under  our  review." 

We  arrive  here,  therefore,  at  an  ultimate  fact  in  our 
mental  nature ;  in  other  words,  we  reach  a  principle  so 
thoroughly  elementary,  that  it  cannot  be  resolved  into  any 
other.  liie  human  mtellect  is  so  made,  so  constituted, 
that,  when  it  perceives  different  objects  together,  or  has 
immediately  successive  conceptions  of  anj  absent  objedi 
of  perception,  their  mutual  relatioiis  are  mmiediately  £elt 
by  It  It  considers  them  as  equal  or  unequal,  like  or  un^ 
luce,  as  being  the  same  or  ^Ufferent  in  respect  to  place  and 
time,  as  havmg  the  same  or  diffierent  causes  and  ends^ 
and  in  various  other  respects. 

^  ISS.  Occasions  on  which  feelings  of  relation  may  arise. 

The  occasions  on  which  feelings  of  relation  may  anse 
are  almost  innumerable.  It  would  certainly  be  no  easy 
task  to  specify  them  alL  Any  of  the  ideas  which  the 
mind  is  able  to  frame,  may,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
lay  the  foundation  of  other  ideas  of  relation,  since  they 
may,  in  general,  be  compared  together ;  or  if  they  cannot 
themselves  be  readily  placed  mde  by  ade,  may  be  made 
the  means  of  bringing  others  into  comparison.  But  those 
ideas  which  are  o?  an  external  origin  are  representative 
of  objects  and  their  qualities ;  and  hence  we  may  speak 
of  the  relations  of  thmgs  no  less  than  of  the  relations  off 
thought  And  such  rdations  are  everywhere  discover* 
able. 

We  behold  the  flowers  of  the  field,  and  one  is  fairer 
than  another ;  we  hear  many  voices,  and  one  is  louder 
or  softer  than  another ;  we  taste  the  fruits  of  the  earth, 
and  one  flavour  is  more  pleasant  than  another.  But  these 
differences  of  sound,  and  brightness,  and  taste,  could  never 


'r  U».  Of  iw  >v  rfo 

Cort^aart  tanm  are  ncfa  Xa^  m  ■■■rfte^[fM 

axrapftoiw^  irJcaa  of  iditfiaL  TVf  a^ggot  Ae  idb- 
tMMN  with  ^reat  readki^H,  ■■d,  W  mom  ci  B^^&e 
■Jad  cao  be  more  suw£ij,  and  mica',  ^d  «U  lev 


tfaoag^  bcTood  Ike  yanm  wko  are  the  aJt^tib  of 
ttuK  idibaai  to  the  idatians  thonsclnK.  Vhaaver, 
ikm^am,  Acre  are  oorreUtive  terms,  tfe  icfaboM  may 
be  expected  to  be  clear  to  the  miixL 

4  110.  Of  nlMiaw  of  idmiir  and  Amacr. 
The  mniber  of  rdatkm  n  very  great ;  so  much  so,  that 
Uli  SMod  dificnh  to  reduce  tbnn  to  daases ;  and  pniba- 
lljr  BO  daoKcation  of  them  which  has  been  kidierto  pro- 
pflied,  exbawti  them  in  their  full  extent  The  most  of 
tboK  which  it  will  be  nixeseaiy  to  notice  may  be  hra^it 
mlo  the  Mtven  clamis  of  relations  of  mnmrr  and  i«tek- 

■TT,  of  DUIKER,  of  PBOK«TI(»l,  of  FLACK,  o£  TIHS,  of  POS- 

nmns,  and  of  cause  and  effect. 

The  fifHt  clawi  of  ideas  of  relation  which  we  shall  pro. 
coed  to  ainiidcT,  are  thoee  of  roENrnr  and  iwEBsnT.^ — 
Booh  in  the  RBlure  of  our  roinds,  that  no  two  objects  can 
he  plant.'d  before  ub  cMentially  unlike,  without  our  baviiw 
« )Ntr(tc|>tinn  of  thiu  difference.  When,  on  the  other  han^ 
there  in  un  actual  Kameness  in  the  objects  contemplated 
by  iM,  the  tnind  perceives  or  is  senable  of  their  identity 
It  is  not  meant  by  this  that  we  are  never  liable  to  mis- 
t«litt  I  Ibnt  ilic  mind  never  confounds  what  is  different, 
nor  fNimrHtm  what  is  the  same ;  our  object  here  is  merely 
le  Mate  the  ifcneral  fact 
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Two  pieces  of  paper,  for  instance,  are  placed  before 
uSy  the  one  white  and  the  other  red ;  and  we  at  once 
perceive,  without  the  delay  of  resorting  to  other  objects 
and  bringing  them  into  comparison,  that  the  colow^  are 
not  the  same.  We  immediately  and  necessarily  perceive 
a  difference-  between  a  square  and  a  circle,  between  a 
triangle  and  a  parallelogram,  between  the  river  and  the 
rude  cliff  that  overhangs  it,  the  flower  and  the  turf  from 
which  it  springs,  the  house  and  the  neighbouring  hiU,  the 
horse  and  his  rider. 

Whatever  may  be  the  appearance  of  this  elementary 
perception  at  first  sight,  it  is  undoubtedly  one  of  great 
practical  importance.  It  has  its  place  in  all  forms  of  rea- 
soning, as  the  train  of  argument  proceeds  from  step  to 
step ;  and  in  Demonstrative  reasoning  in  particular,  it  is 
evident,  that  without  it  we  should  be  unable  to  combine 
together  the  plainest  propositiQDS. 

^  181.  (II.)  RektioDi  of  degree,  and  names  exprenive  of  tbem. 

Another  class  of  those  intellectual  perceptions  which  ^ 
are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  Judgment,  or  wnat  we  term  more  * 
explicitly  the  power  of  relative  suggestion,  may  proper- 
ly enough  be  named  perceptions  of  relations  of*^  Degree. 
Such  perceptions  of  relation  are  found  to  exist  in  respect 
to  all  such  objects  as  are  capable  of  being  considered  as 
composed  of  parts,  and  as  susceptible,  in  some  respects,  of 
different  degrees. — We  look,  for  instance,  at  two  men ; 
they  are  bom  tall ;  but  we  at  once  perceive  and  assert 
that  one  is  taller  than  the  other.  We  taste  two  apples ; 
they  are  both  sweet ;  but  we  say  that  one  is  sweeter  than 
another.  That  is  to  say,  we  discover,  in  addition  to  the 
mere  perception  of  the  man  and  the  apple,  a  relation,  a 
difference  in  the  objects  in  certain  respects. 

There  are  terms  in  all  languages  employed  in  the  ex- 
pression of  such  relations.  In  English  a  reference  to  the 
particular  relation  is  often  combined  in  the  same  term 
which  expresses  the  quality.  All  the  words  of  the  com- 
parative and  superlative  degrees,  formed  by  merely  alter- 
ing the  termination  of  the  positive,  are  of  this  description, 
as  whiter,  sweeter,  wiser,  larger,  smaller,  nobler,  kinder, 
truest,  falsest,  holiest,  and  a  multitude  of  others.    In  oth- 
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er  cases,  (and  probably  tlie  greater  number.)  the  epithet 
expressive  of  the  quality  is  combined  with  the  adverbs 
more  and  most,  less  and  least.  But  certainly  we  should 
not  use  such  terras  il'  we  w  ere  not  possessed  of  the  power 
of  relative  suggestion.  We  should  ever  be  unable  to  say 
of  one  apple  Uiat  it  is  sweeter  than  another,  or  of  one 
man  that  he  is  taller  than  another,  without  considering 
them  in  certain  definite  respects,  and  without  perceiving 
certain  relations.  So  that,  if  we  had  no  knowledge  of  any 
other  than  relations  of  Degree,  we  should  abun<fontly  see 
the  importance  of  the  mental  susceptibility  under  review, 
Gonadered  as  a  source  of  words  and  of  grammaticBl  forms 
IB  language. 

i  133.  (IIIO  or  iclaiion*  ol  piDportioD. 

Among  other  relations  which  are  discovered  to  us  by 
the  power  of  judgment  or  relative  suggestion,  are  those 
of  PKOroRTioN;  a  class  of  relations  whidi  are  peculiar  in 
this,  that  they  are  felt  only  on  the  presence  of  three  or  • 
more  objects  of  thought.  They  are  discoverable  particu- 
larly in  the  comparison  of  numbers,  as  no  one  proceeds  far 
in  numerical  combinations  without  a  knowledge  of  them. 
On  examiningthe  numbers  two,  three,  four,  twen^',  twen- 
ty-aeren,  thirty-two,  nine,  five,  eight,  and  sixteen,  we  feel 
certam  relations  existing  among  them;  they  assume  a 
new  aspect,  a  new  power  in  the  mental  view.  We  per- 
ceive (and  we  can  assert,  in  reference  to  that  perception) 
that  three  is  to  nine  as  nine  to  twenty-seven ;  that  two 
is  to  dght  as  ei^t  to  thirty-two ;  that  four  is  to  five  as 
sixteen  to  tttenti,,  Sic. 

And  when  we  have  one*  felt  or  perceived  such  relation 
actually  existing  between  any  one  number  and  others,  we 
ever  afterward  regard  it  as  a  properlv  inseparable  from 
tliat  number,  although  the  property  Vad  remained  un- 
known to  us  until  we  had  compared  it  with  others.  We 
attach  to  numbers,  under  such  circumstances,  a  new  at- 
tribute, a  new  power,  the  same  as  we  do,  under  similar 
cmnunstances,  to  all  the  other  subjects  of  our  knowledge. 
There  are  many  properties,  for  inslanc«,  of  external  bod- 
-"Ta,  which  were  not  known  to  us  at  first,  but,  as  soon  as 
J  are  discovered,  they  are,  of  course,  embraced  io  llto 
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geberal  notion  which  we  form  of  such  bodies,  and  are 
4X)Dsidered  as  making  a  part  of  it.  And  pursuing  the 
same  course  in  respect  to  numbers,  if,  on  comparing  them 
with  each  other,  we  perceive  certain  relations  never  dis- 
covered before,  the  circumstance  of  their  sustaining  those 
relations  ever  afterward  enters  into  our  conception  of 
them. 

^  133.  (TV.)  Of  relations  of  place  or  position. 

Other  feelings  or  perceptions  of  relation  arise  when 
we  contemplate  the  place  or  position  of  objects.  Our 
minds  are  so  constituted,  that  such  perceptions  are  the 
necessaiy  results  of  our  contemplations  of  the  outward  ob- 
jects by  which  we  are  surrounded.  Perhaps  we  are  ask- 
ed. What  we  mean  bjr  position  or  place  ?  Without  pro- 
fessine  to  give  a  confident  answer,  smce  it  is  undoubtedly 
difficmt,  by  anymereJbnnof  wordsyfullyto  explain  it,  we 
have  good  grounds  for  saying  that  we  cannot  concave  of 
any  body  as  having  place,  without  comparing  it  with 
some  other  bodies.  If,  therefore,  having  two  bocUes  fixed, 
or  which  n>a^"^^»  the  same  relative  position,  we  can  com- 
pare a  third  body  with  them,  the  third  body  can  then  be 
said  to  have  place  or  position. 

This  may  be  illustrated  by  the  chessmen  placed  on  the 
chessboard-  We  say  the  men  are  in  the  same  place,  al- 
though the  board  may  have  been  removed  from  one  room 
to  another.  We  use  this  language,"b€Cause  we  consider 
the  men  only  in  relation  to  each  other  and  the  parts  of  the 
board,  and  not  in  relation  to  the  room  or  parts  of  the 
room. — Again,  a  portrait  is  suspended  in  the  cabin  of  a 
ship ;  the  captain  points  to  it,  and  says  to  a  bystander, 
that  it  has  been  precisely  in  tiie  same  place  this  seven 
years.  Whereas,  in  point  of  fact,  it  has  passed  fit)m 
Europe  to  Afinca,  firom  Africa  to  America,  and  perhaps 
round  the  whole  world.  Still  the  speaker  uttered  no 
falsehood,  because  he  ^)oke  of  the  portrait,  (and  was  so 
understood  to  speak  of  it,)  in  relation  to  the  ship,  and 
particularly  the  cabin ;  and  not  in  relation  to  the  parts  of 
the  world  which  the  ship  had  visited. — Such  ii^ances 
show  that  place  is  relative. 

Hence  we  may  clearly  have  an  idea  of  the  place  or  pf> 
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gition  of  all  the  ditferenl  parts  at  tbe  timvcrae.  o 
«d  separateiy,  because  thev  inav  be  compared  with,  cwiw 
er  parts ;  aithough  we  Art  uiuible  to  tonn  auy  id«a  of 
the  place  or  posilioD  ot  tbe  umvene  conoiileKd  n  a 
whole,  becauae  we  iiave  Iben  no  other  botijr  with  whidl 
we  can  rompare  iL  If  it  wereposaihlelar  u>l»]tBavali 
worlds  and  thmes  at  ooce,  lr>  coa>prehend  the  vninne 
with  a  iclance,  we  oouki  not  :»iert,  with  alt  tuir  Imowl- 
edse  <>[  it.  that  it  Ls  here,  or  then,  or  yioiider,  or  tell 
where  it  would  a^. 

But  if  place  expren  a  reUnw  ootioD.  Aon  it  bJlows 
dttt  all  minis  which  involve  ur  ioiftlT  the  pkce  cr  pos- 
lian  of  an  ot^ect  are  <>r  a  ^itmlar  character.  Sach  are 
the  words  high  and  low,  superior  anil  [ulerior,  (when  used 
in  respect  to  the  pasitioD  ol'  objects.)  near  «id  distant, 
above  and  tieneath.  further,  nearer,  hither.  Touder.  here, 
there,  where.  beTOad,  H'tifi,  ■MBd,  without,  and  the 

Lira. 
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Another  source  ot'  reiaUTc  peireptioQS  ot  judfrnteDte 
is  TIME.  Time  holds  nearly  ibe  sainc  relatioa  to  diiradoa 
n  pnitiai  do»  to  sfme.  TV  jiuinion  or  place  of  ob- 
jtas  a  bat  space  mariEad  out  ami  [tinited ;  time^  in  like 
tnamnr.  is  dtuatioB  seit  off  into  tUsdnct  pttiods;  ukI  as 
onr  notions  of  the  place  of  bodies  are  rdative,  so  also  are 
our  conceptioiB  of  eroits  coinidem!  as  happemne  hi 
tuna.  It  is  troe,  that  the  notions  of  thtration  and  space 
BR  in  themselves  oriernal  and  absolute  ;  they  are  made 
known  to  iLs  by  Orieinal  nitber  than  by  Relative  Sugges- 
tion :  hut  when  they  ,ire  in  anv  way  Timited,  and  events 
are  thereby  rontemplatot!  in  reference  to  them  under  the 
new  forms  of  place  and  time,  cenam  new  conceptiaos 
arise  which  are  relaiiTrc 

All  time  is  contemplated  under  the  »pcct  of  pmt.  ptes- 
yT<>f  fate*-     We  are  able,  chiedy  in  coosequeBCC  of 
»  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  to  form  a  tfistinct 

nif  tnne,  a  day,  a  month,  a  year,  ic. ; 

•-  e»cn&,  not  only  as  cicJaUiig  at  pre^ 
e  or  pasL     But  always  wben  we  think  or 


Its  in  time,  (in  other  wonla,  wben 


»we>M^_ 
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of  the  date  of  events,)  there  is  a  comparison  and  a  per- 
ception of  relation. 

What,  therefore,  is  the  import  of  our  language  when 
we  say,  the  independence  of  the  North  American  colo- 
nies was  declared  July  fourth,  1776. — ^The  meaning  of 
these  expressions  may  be  thus  illustrated.  We  assume 
the  present  year,  1838,  as  a  ^ven  period,  and  reckon  back 
to  the  year  one^  which  coincides  with  the  birth  of  our  Sar* 
iour ;  then  the  year  1776  expresses  the  distance  between 
these  two  extremes,  viz.,  one,  and  eighteen  hundred  thir- 
ty-eight Tliis  seems  to  be  all  we  learn  when  we  say, 
the  Independence  of  the  United  States  was  declared  at  the 
period  above  mentioned. — Again,  we  obviously  mean  the 
same  thing,  and  convey  the  same  idea,  whether  we  say 
that  the  Saviour  was  bom  in  the  year  one  of  the  Christian 
era,  or  in  the  year  4004  from  the  creation  of  the  world* 
Biit,  in  the  last  case,  the  year  4004  expresses  the  distance 
between  these  two  extremes,  viz.,  the  beginmnff  of  die 
world  and  the  present  time ;  while,  in  the  first  mstanoe, 
the  event  itseli  forms  the  be^nning  of  the  aeries^— So 
that  all  dates  appear  to  be  properly  classed  under  the 
head  of  ideas  of  relation ;  and  sdso  all  names  whatever, 
which  are  in  any  way  expressive  of  the  time  of  events, 
as  a  second,  a  minute,  day,  week,  hour,  month,  year,  cy- 
cle, yesterday,  to-morrow,  to-day,  &c 

§  135.  (VI.)  Of  ideas  of  posMssion. 

Another  class  of  relations  may  be  called  relations  of 
possession. — ^Every  one  knows,  that  not  unfrequently,  in 
his  examination  of  objects,  there  arises  a  new  feeung, 
which  is  distinct  from,  and  independent  of,  the  mere  con-* 
ceptions  of  the  objects  themselves ;  and  which,  as  it  dif-« 
fers  from  other  feelings  of  relation,  may  be  termed  the 
relation  of  possesion  or  belonging  to.  This  is  one  of  the 
earliest  feelings  which  human  beings  exercise.  When 
we  see  the  small  child  grasping  its  top  and  rattle  with 
joy,  and  disputing  the  clsdms  of  another  to  a  share  in 
them,  we  may  know  that  he  has  formed  the  notion  of 
possession.  It  is  not  only  formed  in  early  life,  but  expe- 
neDce  fully  shows  that  it  loses  neither  activity  n  n  strength 
by  the  lapse  of  years. 


The  application  of  the  Judgment,  or  that  power  by 
wHch  we  perceive  the  relations  of  things,  is  frequent  in 
this  particular  fonn  ^  and  we  find  here  a  fruitful  source  of 
words.  The  whole  class  of  possesave  pronouns,  which 
are  to  be  found  in  all  languages,  have  their  origin  here ; 
such  as  MINE,  THINE,  YOUR,  HIS,  HER,  &C.  The  relation 
of  possesion  is  imbodied  also  in  the  genitive  case  of  the 
Greeks,  Latins,  Germans,  and  whatever  other  languages 
express  relations  in  the  same  way  ;  in  the  construct  stale 
of  nouns  in  the  Hebrew  and  the  other  cognate  dialects  ; 
and  in  the  preposition  of,  which  is  the  substitute  for  the 
genitive  termination  in  English,  and  the  articles  de,  iiv, 
is*L,  and  DE  LA  in  French. 

The  verbs  to  be  in  English,  esse  in  Latin,  etre  in 
French,  (and  the  same  may  undoubtedly  be  said  of  the 
corresponding  verb  of  eidslence  in  alt  languages,)  are 
olten  employed  to  express  the  relation  of  possesion  or 
belonging  to.  To  say  that  the  rose  is  red  or  the  orange 
yellow,  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  the  qualities  of  yellow- 
nesi  and  redness  are  the  possesion  of,  or  belong  to,  the 
rose  and  orange.  But  it  will  be  observed,  that  the  rela- 
tion is  not  indicated  by  the  name  of  the  subject,  nor  by 
the  e[Bthet  expresave  of  its  quallQ",  but  by  the  verb  wluch 
connects  the  sul^ect  and  predicate.  And  similar  remarks 
will  apply  to  >iOme  other  verbs. 

This  class  of  relations  is  involved  in  many  complex 
terms,  which  imply  definite  qualities  and  ailections  of 
mind,  as  friend,  enemy,  lover,  hater,  adorer,  worshipper. 
These  terms  not  only  indicate  certain  individuals,  to  whom 
they  are  applied,  but  assert  the  existence  of  certain  men- 
tal affections  as  thai  characteristics,  and  as  belon^ng  to 


4  13S.  (VII.)  or  relalioni  of  uuso  and  effect. 

There  are  relations  also  of  Cau<*  and  Efifect.  We  will 
not  delay  here  to  explain  the  origin  of  the  notions  of 
cauM  and  efiect,  any  fiulher  than  to  say  that  the  notion 
of  I'-aiue,  as  it  first  exists  in  the  mind,  mcludes  nothing 
luori'  I  triable  antecedence.     When  the  antece- 

dr;  ent,  or  the  sequence  of  whatever  kind,  is 

.on   (and   probably   in  two  other  cases. 
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see  §  118y)  we  have  the  new  idea  of  power.  The  idea 
of  invariable  antecedence,  therefore,  which  of  course  sup- 
poses some  sequence,  when  it  is  combined  with  that  of 
Power,  constitutes  the  full  notion  of  cause.  When  the 
sequence  is  found  invariably  to  follow,  and  its  existence 
cannot  be  ascribed  to  anything  else,  it  is  called  the  ef- 
fect. Accordingly,  men  usually  give  the  name  of  events^ 
of  occurrencesj  or  fadSy  to  those  Uungs  which  from  time 
to  time  fall  uiuier  their  notice,  when  uiey  are  considered 
in  themselves.  They  are  the  mere  facts,  the  mere  events, 
and  nothing  more.  But  when,  in  the  course  of  their 
further  experience,  such  events  are  found  to  have  certain 
invariable  forerunners,  they  cease  to  apply  these  terms, 
and  call  them,  in  reference  to  their  antecedents,  effects. 
And,  in  like  manner,  the  antecedents  are  called  causes,  not 
in  themselves  considered,  but  in  reference  to  what  inva^ 
liably  comes  after. 

Cause  and  effect,  therefbre,  have  certainly  a  rdation  to 
each  other ;  it  is  thus  that  they  exist  in  the  view  of  the 
mind  and  in  the  nature  of  tlungs,  however  true  it  may 
be  that  men  are  unable  to  trace  any  physical  connexion 
between  them.  We  cannot  conceive  of  a  cause,  if  we 
exclude  from  the  list  of  our  ideas  the  correlative  notion 
of  effect,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  do  we  call  anything  an 
effect  without  a  reference  to  some  antecedent  Tnese 
two  notions,  therefore,  involve  or  imply  the  existence  of 
each  other ;  that  is,  are  relative. 

^  137.  Of  complex  teimi  involTUig  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect. 

The  suggestion  of  the  relation  of  Cause  and  Effect 
exists  on  occasions  almost  innumerable ;  and  in  all  lan- 
guages gives  a  character  to  a  multitude  of  words.  This 
relation  is  imbodied,  for  instance,  in  a  multitude  of 
names  which  are  expressive  of  complex  objects,  such  as 
printer,  farmer,  sculptor,  warrior,  writer,  poet,  manufiBM^ 
turer,  painter. 

This  may  be  thus  illustrated.  When  we  look  at  aiqr 
interesting  piece  of  statuary,  the  right  of  it  naturally  sug- 
gests its  author.  But  when  our  mind  is  thus  directed 
from  the  statue  to  the  sculptor,  it  is  evident  we  do  not 
think  of  him  as  we  do  of  a  thousand  others,  but  we  com* 
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bine  with  the  conception  of  the  indiWdual  a  reference  to 
what  he  has  done.  We  unite  with  the  mere  couples 
notion  of  man  that  of  a  cause,  and  this  combination  evi- 
dently alters  its  character,  making  it  relative  instead  of 
abndute. — In  like  manner,  vbea  we  look  at  a  fine  portrait 
or  hiabincal  painting,  we  are  naturally  reminded  of  the 
•rtiBt,  wbase  in^aitnh;  hts  been  displayed  in  its  propor- 
tions and  ctJouring.  But  the  word  painter,  which  we  ap- 
ply to  him,  espreraes  not  merely  the  man,  but  comprises 
th«  additional  notkm  o(  the  relation  of  cause,  which  he 
boUs  to  the  imtoesbng  pictare  before  us. 

i  I3B.  Cnifiif  of  iffcriri  i«m>ikin  Tith  nuoning. 
h  nmj  be  pnfitaUe  to  aobce  here  the  connexion  which 
rdatire  suggcsbon  has  witk  msoning  in  general.  The 
mggcsticas  of  idaliaB  (or  dcmentuy  judgments,  as  they 
may  perhaps  pfo^^  fac  called)  are,  in  some  respects,  to 
a  tiain  et  icasonm^  what  ports  are  to  the  whok.  But 
they  evidently  do  not  of  thanseltes  include  all  the  pirts 
in  a  trun  of  reasooins,  and  are  distins>ushed  by  this  pe- 
i:ulianty,  that  their  odioe  in  a  great  measure  is  to  connect 
to^etbet  otbtr  subocdinale  parts  in  the  train.  In  the  com- 
binMkw  of  iff  i**™ i  and  in  the  rariois  applications  of 
ilwaopJiWliTe  reoaoBing,  the  rdations  of  rsoFORTiaN  and 
die  TcUtioas  of  mea-rnr  and  WTEKsm",  (otherwise  called 
of  AoaEEME-vT  and  ctSACEEEMEvr,)  find  a  conspicuous  place. 
VIoral  reasoning  embraces  all  kinds  of  relations,  those  of 
legree,  time,  place,  posse^oo,  and  cause  and  effect,  as 
well  as  of  a^eement  and  disagreement,  and  of  propor- 
'ion.  Relahve  feelings,  sometunes  of  one  kind  and 
Moroetimes  of  another,  continually  unfold  themselves  as 
the  mind  advances  in  arginoent.  So  that,  although  there 
lire  elements  in  reasoning  besides  perceptions  of  relation, 
It  is  evident  that  it  cannot  advance  independently  of  their 
aid.  Facts  may  be  accumulated,  having  close  and  de- 
lanre  relations  to  the  points  to  be  proved,  but  those  facts 
<!«n  never  be  so  bound  together  as  to  result  in  any  deosive 
iMiclusion,  without  a  perception  and  knowled<;e  of  the 
lelatioii!). 
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CHAPTER  V. 

ASSOCIATION.      (l.)   PRUfARY  LAWS. 
^  139.  Reasons  for  considering  tins  svbject  hen. 

In  giving  am  account  of  the  internal  origin  of  kiiowl« 
edge,  we  might  be  expected  to  proceed  directly  from 
Relative  Suggestion  to  a  consideration  of  the  Reasoning 
power,  which  is  one  of  the  most  effective  and  fruitful 
sources  of  intellectual  perception.  By  means  of  this 
power,  we  are  enabled  to  combine  and  compare  the  am- 
ple materials  furnished  by  original  suggestion,  conscious- 
ness, and  RELATIVE  suggestion,  and  thus  to  develope  ia 
the  mind  new  elements  of  diougkt,  and  to  cast  li^t  on 
the  darkened  places  in  the  field  of  tnitb*  But  there  are 
powers  of  die  mind,  subordinate  to  the  reasoning  power, 
and  essential  to  its  action,  which  may  with  propriety  be 
first  conndered;  particularly  Association  and  Memory. 
Other  persons,  perhaps,  in  examining  the  various  parts  of 
the  mind,  would  propose  for  the  consideration  of  these 
powers  some  other  place ;  but  we  see  no  valid  objection 
to  considering  them  here.  On  the  contrary,  they  have 
•x)mparatively  so  little  to  do  with  what  has  gone  before, 
«ind  so  much  to  do  with  what  comes  after,  and,  in  partic- 
ular, are  so  essential  to  every  process  of  ratiocination,  that 
this  seems  to  be  their  appropriate  position.  As  associa- 
tion is  presupposed  and  involved  in  memory  as  well  as  in 
reasoning,  we  naturally  begin  with  diat  principle  first 

^  140.  Meaning  of  associstion  and  illustrations. 

Our  thoughts  and  feelings  follow  each  other  in  a  reticu- 
lar train.  Of  this  statement  no  one  needs  any  otner 
proof  than  his  individual  experience.  We  all  know,  not 
only  that  our  minds  are  susceptible  of  new  states,  but, 
what  is  more,  that  this  capability  of  new  states  is  not  for- 
tuitous, but  has  its  laws.  Therefore  we  not  only  say 
that  our  thoughts  and  feelings  succeed  each  other,  but 
that  this  antecedence  and  sequence  is  in  a  regular  train. 
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To  this  regular  and  e^ablished  consecution  of  the  states 
of  the  mind,  we  give  tlie  natne  of  mental  association. 

Ill Qst rations  of  this  important  principle,  which  exerts 
an  influence  over  the  emotions  and  desires  as  well  as  over 
the  thoughts,  are  without  number.  Mr.  Hobbes  relates,  in 
his  polibcal  treatise  of  the  Leviathan,  that  he  was  once 
in  companj  where  the  conversatioo  turned  on  the  Eng- 
lish Civil  War.  A  person  abruptly  asked,  in  the  course 
of  the  conversation.  What  was  the  value  of  a  Roman 
denarius  1  Such  a  question,  so  remote  from  the  general 
direction  of  the  conversation,  had  the  appearance  not 
Mily  of  great  abniptness,  but  of  impertinenc*.  Mr. 
Hobbes  says,  that,  on  a  little  reflection,  he  was  able  to 
trace  the  train  of  thought  which  suggested  the  question. 
The  original  subject  of  discourse  naturally  introduced 
the  history  of  King  Charles  ;  the  king  naturally  suggest- 
ed the  treachcr)*  of  tbdse  who  surrendered  him  up  to  his 
enemies;  the  treachery  of  tJiese  persons  readily  tntntdu- 
c£d  to  the  mind  the  Ireacherj'  of  Judas  Iscariot ;  the  con- 
duct of  Judas  was  associated  with  the  thirty  pieces  of 
Hlver,  and,  as  the  Romans  occupied  Judea  at  the  time  of 
the  cruciGxion  of  the  Saviour,  the  pieces  of  silver  were 
associated  with  the  Roman  dcnaiii. 

"  When  I  was  travelling  through  the  wilds  of  Ameri- 
ca," saj-s  the  eloquent  Chateaubriand,  "  I  was  not  a  little 
surprised  to  hear  that  I  had  a  country-man  established  as 
a  resident  at  some  distance  in  the  woods,  I  visited  him 
with  eagerness,  and  found  him  employed  in  pointing  some 
stakes  at  the  door  of  his  hut.  He  cast  a  look  towards 
me,  which  was  cold  enough,  and  continued  his  work ;  but, 
the  moment  I  addressed  him  in  French,  he  started  at  the 
recollection  of  his  country,  and  the  big  tear  stood  in  his 
eye.     These  well-known  accents  suddenly  roused,  in  the 

L heart  of  the  old  man,  all  the  sensations  of  his  infancy."" 
— Such  illustrations,  which  appeal  to  every  one's  con- 
sciousness in  confirmation  of  their  truth,  show  what  asso- 
dalion  is. 
Inn 
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tlil.  or  the  geacisl  Iiwi  oru*ociBlion. 
In  regard  to  Affiociation,  all  that  we  know  is  the  fact 

■  Ctttlmutmana'ii  KecoItecLiona  of  Ilal;,  Englmd,  and  A 
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that  our  thoughts  and  feelings,  under  certain  drcumstan- 
ceSy  appear  toother  and  keep  each  other  company.  We 
do  not  undertsuce  to  explain  tohy  it  is  that  association,  in 
the  circumstances  appropriate  to  its  manifestation,  has  an 
existence.  We  know  the  simple  fact ;  and  if  it  be  an 
ultimate  principle  in  our  mental  constitution,  as  we  have 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  is,  we  can  know  nothin^more. 
Association,  as  thus  understood,  has  its  laws,  dj  the 
Laws  of  association  we  mean  no  other  than  the  general 
designation  of  those  circumstances  under  which  the  regu- 
lar consecution  of  mental  states  which  has  been  mention- 
ed occurs.  The  following  may  be  named  as  among  the 
Primary  or  more  important  of  those  laws,  although  it  is 
not  necessary  to  take  upon  us  to  assert  either  that  the 
enumeration  is  complete,  or  that  some  better  arrange- 
ment of  them  might  not  be  proposed,  viz.,  besemblancb, 
CONTRAST,  coNTiGUTTY  in  time  and  place,  and  cause  and 

EFFECT. 

^  14S.  ReMmblaDce  the  first  general  law  of  asiociatioD. 

New  tndns  of  ideas  and  new  emotions  are  occasioned 
by  Resemblance ;  but  when  we  say  that  they  are  occa- 
sioned in  this  way,  all  that  is  meant  is,  that  there  is  a  new 
state  of  mind  inmiediately  subsequent  to  the  perception 
of  the  resembling  object  Of  the  efficient  cause  of  this 
new  state  of  mincl  under  these  circumstances,  we  can  only 
say,  the  Creator  of  the  soul  has  seen  fit  to  appoint  this 
connexion  in  its  operations,  without  our  being  able,  or 
deeming  it  necessary,  to  give  any  further  explanation.  A 
traveller,  wandering  in  a  foreign  land,  finds  himself,  in  the 
course  of  his  sojoumings,  in  the  midst  of  aspects  of  nature 
not  unlike  those  where  he  has  formerly  resided,  and  the 
fact  of  this  resemblance  becomes  the  antecedent  to  new 
states  of  mind.  There  is  distinctly  brought  before  him 
the  scenery  which  he  has  left,  his  own  woods,  his  wateis, 
and  his  home. — The  enterprising  Lander,  in  giving  an 
account  of  one  of  his  excursions  in  Africa,  expresses  him- 
self thus.  "  The  foliage  exhibited  every  variety  and  tint 
of  green,  from  the  sombre  shade  of  the  melancholy  yew 
to  me  lively  verdure  of  the  poplar  and  young  oak.  For 
myself,  I  was  deUghted  with  the  agreeable  ramble ;  and 


in  imocurvM. 

^^KMA  lliut  I  ('<"<M  ilixUntfuUb  amon^  the  notes  of  the 
Smn  III  li><!  litiiVK,  llio  iiWL-llin((  strains  of  the  English 
dtylMik  uiiil  lliniNti,  Hiiil  Uic  more  ventle  warbling  of  the 
tiiii^lt  <ui>t  liiiHBt-  It  wiia  indeed  a  brilliant  morning, 
luciuliiy  will)  life  itntl  btwuly  ;  und  recalled  to  my  mem- 
wnr  H  lIuitwHiHl  tUlU'liiiK  WMK-iMlini)«  of  tuuigiuce  boyhood, 
wiuM  I  w«u  tltKU^btlwH  uiul  hnppy." 

Tb«  Kwitl  M  ttiv  Nutiu;  iu  luiv  other  case,  whenever 
iLwt  v»  it  iWiouilJ*ucf  lnctwt«i  wW  we  bow  experience 
wuit  v^tMi  wt;  b.itw  iHvviuuslji  vX|>vrieucetL  We  have 
t«iuu  »v4^u;uiUtKl,  Hh  ustuiLtr,  at  some  tonow  period,  with 
<t  \/*)iHM  <itlK«<«  bnuurm  «|>(MMrvd  to  «b  to  possess  some 
y^^luiiu  ..  Si.^iHi  .tnd  opMUMW  ot'  tbe  tbrebead,  aa 
UBC"i>>  'iiif  ey«,  or  some  utha  strikk^ 

UMj  i>  suauton:  in  t^  crowd  by  whicK 

■ui     I  >;    t'tainres  are  of  a  somewhat 

jt  Jtite  rividly  s 


•  based  tqxxi  me 

Objecft  which  s 

;  4n!  recalled  in  t 


.  «A  te  niMsof  ttaM*  T«trt  Mb. 

Whwa  rnBOHirr  •'<T<       Wufrtnr  [  Mn  Wsa£ 
\  Hiudnil  BwlnitT,  iliF  utme  rrr.nn. 


4  IU.  Of  inemhlinf  ■  in  Ibe  •lEsct*  prad<K«L 

HaembUnce  njxrra't^,  an  an  aaxicialing  prinriple.  aat 
uuty  wWn  there  in  h  liltpneiw  or  ininilarily  m  the  thiai;? 
t^^UMvlves,  but  aim  when  there  i^  a  resemblaoec  u  t&e 
riNlih  which  are  produud  upon  the  mind. — ^Tbe  ocean, 
fill  iBstBDce,  when  f^rratly  agitated  by  the  winds,  and 
ihMalening  cvrry  tnnmcnt  to  overwhelm  us,  produces  in 
lk»  misil  un  emotion  -limilar  to  Ihat  which  is  caused  by 
th«  pMaenoe  n(  an  imKry  man  who  is  able  to  do  ih  harm. 
Aid.  in  conaaqunu-r  of  t)iu  aimilnrity  in  the  effects  pro- 
\lwvd,  it  !•  WKnetimra  Ihi'  time  tlial  they  reciprocally 
iu  inif  e(u:li  other  to  onr  rrt  ollectiun. 

■*  k,  bangtnjr  over  ihb  brow  of  a 
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cause  in  us  a  feeling  of  awe  and  wonder,  like  that  which 
we  feel  when  we  behold  approaching  us  some  aged  per- 
son, whose  form  is  venerable  for  his  years,  and  whose 
name  is  renowned  for  wisdom  and  justice..  It  is  in  refer- 
ence to  this  view  of  the  principle  on  vdiich  we  are  re- 
marking, that  the  following  comparison  is  introduoed  in 
Akenside's  Pleasures  of  the  Imagmation : 

'*  Mark  the  uble  woods. 
That  akade  aublime  yon  inooiiUin*a  nodding  btow  ; 
With  what  religious  awe  the  ttolcmn  scene 
Commands  your  steps  !    As  if  the  reverend  form 
Of  Minos  or  of  Numa  should  forsake 
The  Elysiari  seats,  and  down  the  embowering  glade 
Move  to  your  pausing  eye." 

As  we  are  SO  constituted  that  all  nature  produces  m 
us  certain  effects,  causes  certain  emotions  similar  to  those 
which  are  caused  in  us  in  our  intercourse  with  our  fellow- 
beings,  it  so  happens  that,  in  viitne  of  this  fact,  the  nat- 
ural world  becomes  living,  animated,  0|perativ€.  The 
ocean  is  in  anger;  the  sky  smiles  ;  the  {AiSfrcwns  ;  the 
aged  woods  are  ventrMe  ;  the  earth  and  its  produotiona 
are  no  longer  a  dead  mass,  but  have  an  existence,  a  soul, 
an  agency. — ^We  see  here,  in  part,  the  foundation  of  met- 
aphorical language ;  and  it  is  here  that  we  are  to  look 
for  the  principles  by  which  we  are  to  determine  the  pro- 
priety or  impropriety  of  its  use. 

^144.  Contrast  the  second  general  or  primsxy  1a^- 

Catnust  is  another  law  or  principle  by  which  our 
successive  mental  states  are  suggested ;  or,  in  other  terms, 
when  there  are  two  objects,  or  events,  or  situations  of  a 
character  precisely  opposite,  the  idea  or  conception  of  one 
18  immediately  followed  by  that  of  the  other.  When  the 
discourse  is  of  the  palace  of  tbe  king,  how  often  are  we 
reminded  in  the  same  breath  oi  the  cottage  of  the  peasant! 
And  thus  it  is  that  wealth  and  poverty,  the  cradle  and 
the  grave,  and  hope  and  despair,  are  found,  in  public 
speeches  and  in  writings,  so  frequently  going  together, 
and  keeping  each  other  company.  The  truth  is,  they  are 
connected  together  in  our  thoughts  by  a  distinct  and  op- 
erative prinaple ;  they  accompany  each  other,  certainly 
not  becaiae  taere  is  any  resemblance  in  the  things  thus 


a««i  wrth"Di»T:  not  b;  ma^ 
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b^  the  natural  impulses  of  the  mind,  which  is  led  to  asso- 
ciate together  things  that  are  the  reverse  of  each  other 

^145.  CoDtigaity  the  third  general  or  prunvj  Uw. 

Those  thoughts  and  feelings  which  have  been  connect- 
ed together  by  nearness  of  time  and  place,  are  readily 
suggested  by  each  other;  and,  consequently,  contiguity 
in  those  respects  is  rightly  reckoned  as  another  and  third 
primary  law  of  our  mental  associations.  When  we  think 
of  Palestine,  for  instance,  we  very  readily  and  naturally 
think  of  the  Jewish  nation,  of  the  patriarchs,  of  the  proph- 
ets, of  the  Saviour,  and  of  the  apostles,  because  Palestine 
was  their  place  of  residence  and  the  theatre  of  their  ac- 
tions. So  that  this  is  evidently  an  instance  where  the 
suggestions  are  chiefly  regulated  by  proximity  of  place. 
When  a  variety  of  acte  and  events  have  happened  nearly 
at  the  same  period,  whether  in  the  same  place  or  not, 
one  is  not  thought  oif  without  the  other  being  closely  asso- 
ciated with  it,  owing  to  pronmity  of  time.  If,  there- 
fore, the  particular  event  of  the  cniciiiaion  of  the  Saviour 
be  mentioned,  we  are  necessarily  led  to  think  of  various 
other  events  which  occurred  about  the  same  period,  such 
as  the  treacherous  conspiracy  of  Judas,  the  denial  of  Pe- 
ter, the  conduct  of  the  Roman  soldiery,  the  rending  of  the 
vail  of  the  temple,  and  the  temporary  obscuration  of  the 
sun. 

The  mention  of  Egypt  suggests  the  Nile,  the  Pyramids, 
the  monuments  of  the  Thebais,  the  follies  and  misfortunes 
of  Cleopatra,  the  battle  of  Aboukir.  The  mention  of 
Greece  is  associated  with  Thermopylae  and  Salamis,  the 
Hill  of  Mars,  and  the  Vale  of  Tempe,  Uissus,  the  steeps 
of  Delphi,  Lyceum,  and  the  "  olive  shades  of  Acadcmus." 
These,  it  will  be  noticed,  are  associations  on  the  principle 
of  contij^ity  in  flace.  But  if  a  particular  event  of  great 
interest  is  mentioned,  other  events  and  renowned  names, 
which  attracted  notice  at  the  same  period,  vrill  eageriy 
cluster  around  it  The  naming  of  the  American  re^'olu- 
TiON,  for  instance,  immediately  fills  the  mind  with  recol- 
lections of  Washington,  Franklin,  Morris,  Greene,  Jay, 
and  many  of  their  associates,  whose  fortune  it  was  to  en- 
list iheir  exertions  in  support  of  constituticmal  rights,  not 
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merely  in  the  same  countn-,  (for  that  circumstance  alcvie 
might  not  have  been  sulbcJent  to  hare  recalled  them,) 
hut  at  tht  iaine  pfrwd  of  time. 

It  IS  generally  supposed,  and  not  without  reason  for  it, 
Umi  (Ik  thinl  pnaaiy  law  aS  mentil  anotiation  is  more 
extoaavc  in  its  inihtetKe  tban  any  otbeis.  It  lus  been 
Kuarked  with  truth,  that  proxiButT  in  time  and  pluce 
fonns  the  basis  of  the  whole  calendar  of  the  great  mass 
of  uiiiukind.  Thev  pay  but  little  attentjoa  to  the  artn> 
tran  eras  of  cbrooology ;  bitf  date  events  by  each  other, 
SmI  speak  of  wkat  hafpaoed  at  liie  time  of  some  daric 

St «  SIMM  destridivc vnAtm  of  waters,  of  sotne  great 
ps^  of  fiOMe  pehod  of  dnngfat  and  famine,  of  some 
W  tx  pevoliutioa. 

4  lU.  Cum  mI  ^ki  tba  S>««b  |iii— ij  h«. 
TSeie  die  L-vftaia  lads  or«*eiit3  which  hold  to  each 
vilxr  !i)£  rclaUuKof  iii*wiaUeaiilecedieBOeaiidse<}aeoce^ 
That  fSKt  or  went  Id  whtdi  some  other  one  aoBtams  the 
rviatkw  of  cotistaDt  aaIec«deQC«,  is,  in  general,  called  on 
t^ttt.  AtHl  tlut  bet  or  e«fsit  to  whkh  some  other  one 
SaJklB  the  reUtwa  ot'  iaTaiiabie  awpwiMy,  has,  in  general, 
t^  nWM  oT  a  MMM.  Now  there  may  be  no  resemblance 
iu  Un  Uti^gs  whkh  ma^nKatty  bear  Ihia  aiiiaaa ;  there 
UMy  be  no  conlnriety;  aaditii  bjp  no  means  necesaiy 
(ImI  ttu-rv  should  be  contigai^  ia  time  or  place,  as  the 
iiu-Muiiti;  of  the  tans  miiipaly  ia  w—mnnly  understood. 
ThtYe  may  be  canx  sad  anttrt  without  any  one  or  all 
iif  iliiiii  III!  laf  inri  I  Bat  it  is  a  Eact  which  is  known 
to  every  ooe's  experience,  that,  when  we  thuik  of  the 
cause  in  any  particuUf  instance,  we  naturally  think  of  dw 
ctTcct,  and .  on  tlie  contrary,  the  knowled^  or  ncoUecUoB 
uf  ihc  etTL-ct  brings  to  nund  the  caise^ — And  in  view  of 
this  well-kno»-n  and  general  experience,  thoc  is  good 
reason  for  reckoning  cadse  and  ErrBCl  atnnng  the  pi^ 
uary  principles  of  our  mental  asaocistioiis.  nliat  we 
here  umlentand  bv  principles  or  laws  will  be  recoUeoted, 
viz. ,  The  genenl  anifmation  of  those  circmnetaDces  under 
which  the  regular  consecution  of  mental  states  occurs 

M.M  on  the  principle  of  Cause  and  Etfcct,  that,  when 
y*  Ipeal  instrument,  or  any  engine  of  tortani  we 
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have  a  conception  of  the  pain  which  thej  are  fitted  to 
occasion.  And,  on  the  contrary,  the  sight  of  a  wound, 
inflicted  however  long;  before,  suggests  to  us  the  idea  of 
the  instrument  by  which  it  was  made.  Mr.  Locke  re- 
lates an  incident,  which  illustrates  the  statements  made 
here,  of  a  man  who  was  restored  finom  a  state  of  insanity 
by  means  of  a  harsh  and  exceedingly  painful  operation. 
^^The  sentleman  who  was  thus  recovered,  with  gpreat 
sense  of  gratitude  and  acknowledgment,  owned  the  cure 
all  his  Ufe  after,  as  the  greatest  obligation  he  could  have 
received ;  but,  whatever  gratitude  and  reason  suggested 
to  him,  he  could  never  bear  the  sight  of  the  operator ; 
that  image  brought  back  with  it  the  idea  of  that  agony 
which  he  sufTered  from  his  hands,  which  was  too  mighty 
and  intolerable  for  him  to  endure.'' — ^The  operation  of  tfave 
law  of  Cause  and  ££fect,  in  the  production  of  new  asso- 
ciations, seems  to  be  involved  inihe  following  character- 
istic passage  of  Shakspeare,  Henry  IV*,  3d  {£,  act  L : 

"  Tet  the  firat  bringer  of  nDwelcome  news 
Hmth  but  a  losing  office ;  mnd  his  tODgae 
Soonds  ever  mfter  «•  a  suUen  bell, 
Kemembei^d  knolUng  a  departed  friend." 


CHAPTER  VL 

AssocunoN.    (n.)  seconbabt  laws. 

^  147.  Secondary  laws,  and  their  connexion  with  the  primary. 

The  subject  of  Association  is  not  exhausted  in  the  emi* 
nieration  and  explanation  of  its  Laws  which  has  thus  far 
been  eiven.  Besides  the  fbimart  laws,  \^ch  have  fall- 
en unaer  our  consideration,  there  are  certain  marked  and 
prominent  circumstances,  which  are  found  to  exert,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  a  modifpfig  and  controlling  influ- 
ence over  the  more  general  prmciples.  As  this  influence 
b  of  a  permanent  character,  and  not  merely  accidental 
and  temporary,  the  grounds  or  sources  of  it  are  called,  by 
way  of  distinction,  seconba&t  law& — ^These  are  four  in 
oumber,  vie,  lapse  of  Time,  degree  of  oo«cxistent  FeeU 


r 
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in£,  repetition  or  Habit,  anJ   origina]  or  constitutional 
Di^erecce  in  cbaraaer. 

It  must  at  ooce  be  obiious,  that  these  pHnciples,  al- 
though bolding  a  subordinate  rank,  give  an  increased 
range  and  power  lo  the  psdiast  laws.  It  k  not  to  be 
mfoTcd  from  the  epithet  by  vhic^  thejr  are  distingoislted, 
6iat  they  are,  therefore,  of  >  veiy  nunor  and  inconadera- 
ble  importance.  On  the  contra^,  human  nature  without 
them,  as  far  as  we  are  capable  of  judging,  would  have 
assumed  a  sort  of  fixed  and  inflexible  lonn,  instead  of 
presentijig  those  pleasing  and  almost  endlcs  diveraities  it 
DOW  docs. — ^The  pnmair  laws  are  the  great  national  roads 
along  which  the  mind  holds  its  coui% ;  the  secondary  are 
thoGe  cross-roads  that  intersect  them  fitim  time  to  time, 
and  thus  adbrd  an  entrance  into,  and  a  communication 
with,  the  surrounding  country ;  and  yet  all  have  a  con- 
nexion with  each  other;  ano  witk  all  their  turnings  and 
inteiseclions,  odocta'  at  last  in  the  ultimate  destiBatioo. 

}  118.  Of  Ih*  mtlLieDM  of  Upie  of  time. 

The  first  of  the  four  secondary'  laws  which  wc  shall 
consder,  is  lapse  of  time.  Suted  more  particularly,  the 
law  is  this :  Our  trains  of  thought  and  emotion  are  more 
or  le^  strongly  connected  and  likely  to  be  restored,  ac- 
cording as  the  lapse  of  Ume  has  been  greater  or  less. 

Perhaps  no  lapse  of  time,  liowever  great,  wU  utterly 
break  the  chain  of  human  thought,  and  cause  an  entire 
inabihty  of  restoring  our  former  experiences  ;  but  it  ap- 
pears evident  from  obsenation,  as  much  so  as  obserratioa 
lenden  evident  in  almost  any  case,  that  every  additional 
moment  of  intervening  time  weakere,  if  it  do  not  break 
•ud  sunder,  the  bond  that  connects  the  present  with  the 
past,  and  diminishes  the  probability  of  such  a  restoration. 
We  remember  many  inddents,  e^en  of  a  triffing  nature, 
which  occurred  lo-day,  or  the  present  week,  while  those 
of  yesterday  or  of  last  week  are  forgotten.  But  if  the 
increased  period  of  months  and  j-eara  throws  itself  be- 
tween the  present  time  and  the  date  of  our  past  experi- 
ences, our  ancient  joys,  regrets,  and  sufferings,  then  how 
unfriicgucnt  is  their  recurrence,  and  how  weak  and  shad- 
appear  I    Increase  the  lapse  of  time  a  little 
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further,  and  a  dark  cloud  rests  on  that  portion  of  our  his- 
tory ;  less  substantial  than  a  dream,  it  utterly  eludes  our 
search,  and  becomes  to  us  as  if  it  never  had  been. 

There  is,  however,  an  apparent  exception  to  this  law 
which  should  be  mentioned.  The  associated  feelings  of 
old  men,  which  were  formed  in  their  youth  and  the  early 

[)art  of  manhood,  are  more  readily  revived  than  those  of 
ater  origin. — On  this  state  of  thin^  in  old  men,  two  re- 
marks are  to  be  made.  The  first  is,  that  the  law  under 
consideration  fully  and  unfailingly  maintains  itself  in  the 
case  of  aged  persons,  whenever  the  time  is  not  extended 
far  back.  Events  which  happened  but  a  few  hours  be- 
fore are  remembered,  while  there  is  an  utter  forgetfulness 
of  those  which  happened  a  few  weeks  or  even  days  be- 
fore. So  far  as  this,  the  law  operates  in  old  men  precise- 
ly as  in  others.  The  second  remark  is,  that  the  failure 
of  its  operation  in  respect  to  the  evenitB  of  youth,  is  caused, 
not  by  an  actual  inability  in  the  secondary  law  before  us, 
to  blot  out  and  ^minish  here  as  in  other  cases,  but  by  the 
greater  power  of  the  combined  action  of  two  other  laws, 
viz.,  Ck)-existent  feeling,  and  Repetition  or  habit.  Our 
early  life,  as  a  general  statement,  was  the  most  deeply  in- 
teresting, and  is  the  most  frequently  recurred  to ;  and  in 
this  way  its  recollections  become  so  incorporated  with  the 
mind  as  to  hold  a  sort  of  precedence  over  our  more  recent 
experiences,  and  thrust  them  firom  their  proper  place. 

^  149.  Secondary  law  of  repetition  or  habit. 

Another  secondary  law  is  REPETmow ;  in  other  words, 
successions  of  thought  are  the  more  readily  suggested  in 
proportion  as  they  are  the  more  frequently  renewed.  If 
we  experience  a  feeling  once,  and  only  once,  we  find  it 
difficult  to  recall  it  after  it  has  gone  from  us ;  but  repeat- 
ed experience  increases  the  probabiUty  of  its  recurring. 
Every  schoolboy  who  is  required  to  conmiit  to  memory, 
puts  this  law  to  the  test,  and  proves  it.  Having  read  a 
sentence  a  number  of  times,  he  finds  himself  able  to  re- 
peat it  out  of  book,  which  he  could  not  do  with  merely 
reading  it  once. 

The  operation  of  this  law  is  seen  constantly  in  partic- 
lar  arts  and  professions.    If  men  be  especially  trained  up 

02 
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to  c«rtsm  trades,  arts,  or  sciences,  their  asociations  on 
those  particular  subjects,  and  on  ever^-thiog  connected 
with  them,  are  found  to  be  prompt  and  dedave.  We 
can  but  seldom  detect  any  hesitancy  or  mistake  within 
the  circle  where  their  minds  hare  been  accustomed  to 
operate,  because  every  thought  and  process  have  been 
recalled  and  repeated  thousands  of  times.  With  almost 
eventhing  they  see  or  hear,  there  is  a  train  of  reflectiun, 
connecline;  it  with  their  peculiar  calling,  and  bringing  it 
williin  the  beaten  and  consecrated  circle.  Every  hour, 
unless  they  guard  against  it,  hastens  the  process  which 
threatens  to  cut  them  off,  and  msulate  them  frtMn  the 
great  interests  of  humanity,  and  to  make  them  wholly 
piofessionaL 

"  StiU  D>r  IboK  KSD«>  their  meoiacj  wikei. 
And  foodlj  bnxidi  with  miaer  cue  ; 


4  ISO.  Of  At  swonduj  law  of  co-uisteiil  MDOliDB. 

A  third  secondary  law  is  co-ExsrE-vr  emotion. — It  may 
be  stated  in  other  words  as  follows :  The  probability  that 
our  mental  states  will  be  recalled  by  the  general  laws, 
will  in  part  d^iend  on  the  depth  of  feeling,  the  degree 
of  interest,  which  accompanied  the  original  experience  of 
Ihem. 

Why  are  bright  objects  more  readily  recalled  than 
faint  or  obscure  t  It  is  not  merely  because  they  occupied 
more  distinctly  our  perception,  but  berause  they  more  en- 
gaged our  attenti<Hi  and  interested  us,  the  natural  conse- 
()uence  of  that  greater  distinctness.  Why  do  those  events 
in  our  persona]  history,  which  were  accompanied  with 
great  joys  and  sorrows,  stand  out  like  pyramids  in  our 
past  life,  distinct  to  the  eye,  and  immoveable  in  their  po- 
sition, while  others  have  been  swept  away  and  cannot  he 
found  1  Merely  because  there  were  joy  and  sorrow  in 
th«  one  case,  and  not  at  all,  or  only  in  a  slight  degree,  in 
the  other;  because  the  sensitive  part  of  our  nature  com- 
bined it«lf  with  the  intellectual ;  the  Heart  gave  activi- 
ty to  the  oiwraiions  of  the  Understanding. 

-,  IcMrn  Irom  the  Bible  that  the  Jews,  in  their  state 
It,  could  not  forget  Jerusalem,  the  beloved 
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beautiful  City.  And  why  not  1  How  did  it  happen 
tliaty  in  their  Captivity,  they  sat  down  by  the  rivers  of 
Babylon,  wept  when  they  remembered  Ziouy  and  hung 
tiieir  harps  on  the  willows?  It  was  because  Jerusalem 
was  not  only  an  object  of  thought,  but  of  feeling.  They 
had  not  only  known  her  gates  and  fountains,  her  pleasant 
dwelling-places  and  temples,  but  had  loved  them.  The 
1  loly  City  was  not  a  lifeless  abstraction  of  the  head ;  but 
a  sacred  and  delightful  image,  engraven  in  the  heart 
And  hence  it  was,  that,  in  their  solitude  and  sorrow,  she 
arose  before  them  so  distinctly,  ^^  The  morning  star  of 
memory.*' 

^151.  Onginal  difierence  in  the  mental  constitution. 

The  fi>urth  and  last  secondary  law  of  association  is 

OEIOINAL  DIFFERENCE  IN   THE  MENTAL  CONSTITUTKM^Td — ^This 

I^aw,  it  will  be  noticed,  is  exprened  in  the  most  general 
terms ;  and  is  to  be  conmd^«d,  therefore,  as  applicable 
both  to  the  Intellectual  and  the  Senntive  part  of  man. 
It  requires,  accordingly,  to  be  contemplated  in  two  distinct 
pointe  of  view. 

The  law  of  original  difference  in  the  mental  constitu- 
tion is  applicable,  m  the  first  place,  to  the  Intellect,  prop- 
erly and  distinctively  so  called ;  in  other  words,  to  the 
comparing,  judging,  and  reasoning  part  of  the  soul.  That 
liiere  are  differences  in  men  intellectually,  it  is  presumed 
will  hardly  be  doubted,  although  this  difference  is  per- 
ceptible in  different  degrees,  and  in  some  cases  hardly 
•perceptible  at  alL  And  these  original  or  constitutional 
peculiarities  reach  and  affect  the  associating  prindple,  as 
well  as  other  departments  of  intellectual  action.  The  a»» 
iociations  of  the  ^reat  mass  of  mankind  (perhaps  it  may 
be  entirely  owing  m  some  cases  to  the  accidental  circum- 
stance of  a  want  of  education  and  intellectual  develope* 
ment)  appear  to  run  exclusively  in  the  channel  of  Conti^ 
guity  in  time  and  place.  They  contemplate  objects  in 
m&r  nearness  and  distance,  in  their  famihar  and  outward 
exhibitions,  without  examining  closely  into  analogies  aiul 
differences,  or  considering  them  in  the  important  relation 
or  cause  and  effect  But  not  unfrequently  we  find  persons 
yg/hmd  minds  are  differently  constructed^  who  eidiibit  a 
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higlier  order  of  perception.  But  even  in  these  cases  we 
sometimes  detect  a  striking  difference  in  the  appUcation 
of  their  intellectual  powers.  One  person,  for  instance, 
has  from  childhood  exhibited  a  remarkable  command  of 
the  relations  and  combinations  of  numbers ;  another  ex- 
hibits, in  like  manner,  an  uncommon  perception  of  uses, 
adaptations,  and  powers,  as  they  are  brought  together, 
and  set  to  work  in  the  mechanic  arts ;  another  has  the 
power  of  generalizing  in  an  uncommon  degree,  and,  hav- 
ing obtained  posession  of  a  principle  in  a  particular  case, 
which  may  appear  to  others  perfectly  and  irretrievably 
insulated,  he  at  once  extends  it  to  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  other  cases.  In  rio  one  of  these  instances  does  the  As- 
sociating power  operate  in  precisely  the  same  way,  but 
exhibits  in  each  a  new  aspect  or  phasis  of  action. 

It  it  b  perhaps  unnecessary  to  delay  here,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  confimung  what  has  now  been  said  by  a  refer- 
ence to  the  history  of  individuals.  A  slight  soquaiatance 
with  literary  history  will  show  that  diversities  of  intellect, 
such  as  have  been  alluded  to,  and  founded  loo  in  a  great 
degree  on  pcculiarilies  of  the  associating  principle,  have 
been  frequent  How  often  had  the  husbandman  seen  the 
apple  fall  tn  the  ground  without  even  asking  for  the  cause  1 
But  when  Newton  saw  the  fall  of  an  apple,  he  not  only 
asked  for  the  cause,  but,  having  conjectured  it,  he  at  once 
perceived  its  applicability  to  everj"thing  in  bke  circum- 
stances around  bira,  to  all  the  descending  bodies  on  the 
earth's  surface.  And  this  was  not  all.  Immediately  ex- 
panding the  operations  of  the  principle  which  he  had 
detected,  from  the  surface  of  the  earth  tc'  the  stars  of 
heaven,  he  showed  its  universality,  and  proved  that  the 
most  distant  planet  is  controlled  by  the  same  great  law 
which  regulates  the  particles  of  dust  beneath  our  feet — 
Here  watt  a  inind,  not  merely  great  by  toil,  but  constitu- 

**"— " 1  and  inventive ;  a  mind  which  was  regula- 

'mi,  not  by  the  law  of  mere  contiguity  in  time 
tt  by  the  more  effective  associating  principles 
una  of  Cause  and  Effect, 


'lie  (urpguitig  Iiii»  a>  ipplictble  lo  ihi 

Jaw  under  consideration  holds  good,  in  the 
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place,  in  respect  to  origmal  differences  of  emotion  and 
passion,  or,  as  it  is  more  commonly  expressed,  of  disposi- 
tion. It  will  help  to  make  us  mider^ood  if  we  allude 
briefly  in  this  pait  of  the  subject  to  two  different  classes 
of  persons.  One  of  the  descriptions  of  men  which  we 
have  now  in  view  is  composed  of  those,  for  such  are  un- 
doubtedly to  be  finmd,  who  are  of  a  pensive  and  melan- 
choly ttmu  From  their  earliest  life  they  hare  shown 
a  fondness  for  secloaon,  in  order  that  they  might  eithier 
commune  with  the  secrets  of  their  own  hearts,  or  hold  in- 
tercourse, undisturbed  by  others,  with  whatever  of  imr 
pressiveness  and  sublimity  is  to  be  found  in  the  works  of 
nature.  The  other  class  are  naturally  of  a  lively  and 
cheerful  temperament  If  they  delight  in  nature,  it  is 
not  in  solitude,  but  in  the  company  of  others.  While 
they  seldom  throw  open  their  hearts  for  the  admission  of 
troubled  thoughts,  th^  oppose  no  obstacle  to  the  entrance 
of  the  sweet  beams  of  peace,  and  joy,  and  hope. 

Now  it  is  bejrond  question  that  &e  primary  laws  of  as- 
sodation  are  influenced  by  the  constitutional  tendendes 
manifest  in  these  two  classes  of  persons ;  that  is  to  say, 
in  the  minds  of  two  individuals,  the  one  of  a  cheerful,  the 
other  of  a  melancholy  or  gloomy  disposition,  the  trains 
of  thought  will  be  very  different  This  difference  is  fine- 
ly illustrated  in  those  beautiful  poems  of  Milton,  l'alle- 
ORO  and  r,  penseroso.  L'alleoro,  or  the  cheerfiil  man, 
finds  pleasure  and  cheerfulness  in  every  object  which  he 
beholds.  The  great  sun  puts  on  his  amber  light,  the 
mower  whets  his  scythe,  the  milkmaid  sings, 

"  And  everj  shepherd  tells  his  tale 
Under  the  hawthorn  in  the  dale." 

But  the  man  of  a  melancholy  disposition,  il  penseroso, 
chooses  the  evening  for  his  walk,  as  most  suitable  to  the 
temper  of  his  mina;  he  listens  from  some  lonely  hillock 
to  the  distant  curfew,  and  loves  to  hear  the  song  of  that 
"  sweet  bird, 

**  That  shnn'st  the  noise  of  folly, 
Most  musical,  most  melancholy." 

Further :    Our  trains  of  suggested  thoughts  will  be 
modified  by  those  temporary  feelings,  which  may  be  re- 


t  W  Am^  t0  toOovt  itach  other 
<mt  o«jv  with  dw  general  char* 


lUicd  to  il.  b  rcfcrnBetoAeneatqan- 
t-iiigui  of  humSB  Knowledge,  ibe  M^kx;,  » 
'  be«n  intinuted,  is  lo  be  ooHad«rri  k  aooree 

ratbn  in  its  wmpfxinw  with  other  meDttl 

in  itidf.    it  docs  not  appear  how 

abstract  ideas,  based  upon  a  Wnowl- 

hnd  classes  ot"  objects,  wiUjoirt  the  aid  of 

B  well  known,  that  its  presence  and  ac- 

involTed  in  all  the  exwcises  of  the  rea- 
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mning  power  and  of  the  ima^ation.  Without  delaying, 
however,  on  its  connexion  with  the  origin  of  knowledge, 
we  shall  proceed  to  consider  the  susceptibility  itself,  b^ 
in  its  general  nature  and  in  some  of  ibi  peculiarities. 

Memory  is  that  power  or  susceptibility  of  the  mind  by 
which  those  conceptions  are  originated  which  are  modi- 
fied by  a  perception  of  the  relation  of  past  time.  Ac- 
cordingly, it  is  not  a  simple,  but  complex  action  of  the 
intellectual  principle,  implying,  (1.)  a  conception  of  the 
object ;  (2.)  a  perception  of  me  relation  of  priority  in  its 
existence.  That  is,  we  not  only  have  a  conception  of 
the  object,  but  this  conception  is  attended  with  the  con- 
viction that  it  underwent  the  examination  of  our  senses, 
or  was  in  some  way  perceived  by  us  at  some  former  pe- 
riod. 

When  we  imagine  that  we  stand  in  the  midst  of  a  fiv- 
est  or  on  the  top  of  a  mountain,  but  remain  safe  all  the 
while  at  our  own  fireside,  these  pleasing  ideas  of  woodi^ 
and  of  skies  painted  over  us,  and  of  plains  und^  oar 
feet,  are  mere  conceptions.  But  when  with  these  insijt- 
lated  conceptions  we  connect  the  relation  of  time,  and 
they  gleam  upon  our  souls  as  the  woods,  plains,  and 
mountsdns  of  our  youthful  days,  then  those  intellectual 
states,  which  were  before  mere  conceptions,  become  re- 
membrances. And  the  power  which  the  mind  possesses 
of  originating  these  latter  complex  states,  is  what  usually 
goes  imder  the  name  of  the  power  or  faculty  of  memory. 

^  154.  Of  memory  m  a  ground  or  law  of  belief. 

Memory,  as  explained  in  the  preceding  section,  is  a 

Eound  or  law  of  Belief.  So  far  as  we  have  no  particu- 
r  reason  to  doubt  that  the  sensations  and  perceptions  in 
any  given  case  are  correctiy  reported  in  the  remembrance, 
the  Tatter  controls  our  belief  and  actions  not  less  than 
those  antecedent  states  of  nund  on  which  it  is  founded. 
Such  is  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind. — ^It  will  be 
noticed,  that,  in  asserting  the  natural  dependence  of  be- 
lief on  memory,  we  guard  it  by  an  express  limitation.  It 
is  only  when  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  of  our  antece- 
dent experiences  being  correctly  reported  in  the  remem- 
branoesy  that  our  reliance  on  them  is  of  the  highest  kind. 
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ETcry  man  knovs,  bom  a  species  of  interna]  ieeKng, 
whether  there  be  groands  for  doubting  his  raaaoty  in  any 
particular  case  or  not ;  for  the  same  Consciousnes  irhich 
g^is  him  a  Imowledge  of  tbe_^idof  menior)',  gives  him 
a  knmrie^e  of  the  i^nt  abo  in  which  it  exists ;  viz., 
wliether  in  a  high  degree  cv  low,  whether  distinct  or  ob- 
scure. If  it  be  the  &ct  that  he  finds  reasin  for  suspect- 
ing its  reports,  fais  reliance  will  either  be  duninisbed  in 
proportion  to  this  suspicion,  or  he  will  take  means,  if  he 
be  able  to,  to  remove  the  grounds  of  such  si^icion. 

It  cannot  reasonably  be  anticipated,  that  any  Direction 
will  be  made  to  the  doctrine  of  a  reliance  on  toemoiy, 
with  the  limitation  which  has  now  been  mentioned. 
VHtfaout  such  reliance,  our  situation  would  be  no  better, 
at  least,  than  if  we  had  been  tramed  with  an  utttr  ina- 
bility to  rely  on  the  Senses  or  on  Testimony ;  we  coulj 
hardly  sustain  an  existence ;  we  certainly  could  not  de- 
rive anything  in  aid  of  that  existence  from  the  expcri- 
atx  of  the  pasL 

4  ]  &5.  or  difierencfi  in  the  itrcnglli  of  memory. 

The  ability  to  remember  is  the  conunon  privilege  of  all, 
and,  genera^y  speaking,  it  is  possessed  in  nearly  equal 
d^rees.  To  each  one  there  is  given  a  sufficient  readi- 
neffi  in  this  respect ;  his  power  of  remembnmce  is  such  as 
to  answer  all  the  ordinary  purposes  of  life.  But,  although 
there  is,  in  general,  a  nearly  equal  distribution  of  this 
power,  we  find  a  few  instances  of  great  weakness,  and 
other  instances  of  great  strength  of  memory. 

It  is  related  by  Stneca  of  the  Roman  orator  Horten- 
sius,  that,  after  sitting  a  whole  day  at  a  public  sale,  he 
gave  an  account,  from  memory,  in  the  evening,  of  all  things 
sold,  with  the  prices  and  the  names  of  the  purchasers ; 
and  tlus  account,  when  compared  with  what  had  been 
taken  in  wnting  by  a  notary,  was  found  to  be  exact  in 
cvCTv  particular. 

The  following  is  an  instance  of  strength  of  memory 
DOiiicwhat  remarkable. — An  Englishman,  at  a  certain 
lime,  came  to  Frederic  the  Great  of  Prussia,  for  the  ex- 
pruw  purpooe  of  giving  him  an  exhibition  of  his  power  of 
Frederic  sent  for  Voltaire,  who  read  b  " 
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king  a  pretty  long  poem  which  he  had  just  finished.  The 
Englishman  was  present,  and  was  in  such  a  position  that 
he  could  hear  every  word  of  the  poem ;  but  was  conceal- 
ed from  Voltaire's  notice.  After  the  reading  of  the  poem 
was  finished,  Frederic  observed  to  the  author  that  the 
production  could  not  be  an  original  one,  as  there  was  a 
foreign  eentleman  present  who  could  recite  every  word 
of  it.  Voltaire  list^ied  with  amazement  to  the  stranger, 
as  he  repeated,  word  for  word,  the  poem  wldch  henad 
been  at  so  much  pains  in  composing ;  and,  giving  way  to 
a  momentary  fi*eak  of  passion,  he  tore  the  manuscript  in 
pieces.  A  statement  was  then  made  to  him  of  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  Englishman  became  ac- 
quainted with  his  poem,  which  had  the  efiect  to  mitigate 
his  anger,  and  he  was  veiy  willing  to  do  penance  for  the 
suddenness  of  his  passion  by  copying  down  the  work 
from  a  second  repetition  of  it  by  we  stranger,  who  was 
able  to  go  through  with  it  as  before. 

A  considerable  number  of  instances  of  this  dencriptiom 
are  found  in  the  recorded  accounts  of  various  individuals ; 
but  they  must  be  conradered  as  exceptions  to  the  general 
features  of  the  human  mind,  the  existence  of  which  it  is 
difficult  to  explain  on  any  known  prip<^ples.  They  are 
probably  original  and  constitutional  traits ;  and,  if  such 
be  the  case,  they  necessarily  preclude  any  explanation 
further  than  what  is  involved  m  the  mere  statement  of 
that  fact  There  are,  however,  some  diversities  and  pe- 
culiarities of  memory,  less  striking,  perhaps,  than  those 
just  referred  to,  which  admit  a  more  detailed  notice. 

^  166.  Of  circumstantial  memorTf  or  that  species  of  memory  which  m 
based  on  the  rclatioi)«  of  contiguity  in  time  and  place. 

There  is  a  species  of  memory,  more  than  usually  obvi- 
oas  and  outward  in  its  character,  which  is  based  essen- 
tially upon  the  relations  of  Contiguity  in  time  and  place. 
— In  the  explanation  of  this  fonn  or  species  of  memory, 
it  may  be  proper  to  recur  a  moment  to  the  explanations 
on  the  general  nature  of  memory  which  have  already  been 
given.  It  will  be  kept  in  mind,  that  our  remembrances 
are  merely  conceptions  modified  by  a  perception  of  the 
relatioin  en  past  time.    Removing,  tiien,  the  modificatioii 
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of  past  time,  and  the  lemaining'  element  of  <wr  remem- 
brances will  be  conceptions  merely.  Our  cooceptions,  it 
is  obvious,  cannot  be  caUed  up  bj'  a  mere  volontary  ef- 
fort, becanse  to  will  the  existence  of  a  conceptioD  oeces- 
sariljr  implies  the  actual  existence  of  the  cooceptioi]  al- 
ready in  the  mind.  Tbey  arise  in  the  mind^therefiH^  in 
obedience  to  the  influence  of  fome  of  iboae  principles  of 
issociATiON  which  have  already  been  conaderwt.  And 
Memoiy.  accordingly,  will  assume  a  pecuharitj-  of  aspect 
corresponding  to  llie  araociatmt^  principle  wluch  predom- 
inates. It"  it  be  based,  for  instance,  on  the  law  of  Con- 
tiguity, as  it  will  deal  chiefly  with  mere  facts,  and  their 
outwanl  incidents  and  circumstaDces,  without  entering 
de^ly  into  their  interior  nature,  it  will  be  what  may  be 
dcBcnbed,  not  nna^y  as  an  obvious  and  practical,  but,  in 
particular,  as  a  rircuwiiantial  memory.  If  it  be  based 
chiefly  on  the  other  prisciples,  it  may  be  espected  to  ex- 
hibit a  less  easy  and  flexible,  a  less  minnte  and  qiectfic, 
bnt  a  more  philosophical  character. 

That  species  ol'  raemon,-  which  is  founded  chiefly  on 
the  law  of  contipiitj-.  and  Hhich  is  distinguished  by  its 
qjccificaluess  or  circumslaiitialily.  wilt  be  tound  to  pre- 
rail  e)q>ectally  among  uneducated  people,  not  merely  arti- 
nns  and  other  labouting  classes,  but  among  all  those,  in 
whatCTOT  atuation  of  lile,  who  have  either  not  possessed, 
or  poasesii^,  have  not  employed,  the  means  of  intellect- 
ual culture.  Every  one  must  have  recollected  instances 
of  the  great  readiness  exhibited  by  these  persons,  in  their 
recollection  of  facts,  places,  limes,  names,  spedfic  arrange- 
ments in  drws  and  in  building,  traditions,  and  local  inci- 
dents. In  tlieir  narrations,  for  instance,  of  what  has  come 
within  their  knowledge,  they  will,  in  general,  be  found 
to  specify  the  time  of  events ;  not  mert^fy  an  inddinite  or 
approximated  time,  but  the  identical  year,  and  month, 
and  day,  and  hour.  In  their  description  of  persons  and 
placM,  and  in  their  account  of  the  dress  and  equipage  of 
penons,  and  of  the  localities  and  incidents  of  places,  they 
arc  found  to  be  nn  less  particular. 

(  I&7.  Jiluilnlioni  o(  ipccifc  oi  ciicuiniMntiAl  memoir. 
Tho  groal  masters  of  human  nature  (Shak^eare  among 
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Others)  have  occaaonally  indicated  their  knowledge  of 
this  species  of  memory.  Mrs.  Quickly,  in  reminding  Fal- 
staff  of  his  promise  of  marriage,  discovers  her  readiness 
of  recollection  in  the  specification  of  the  great  variety  of 
circumstances  under  'which  the  promise  was  made.  Her 
recollection  in  the  case  was  not  a  mere  general  remem- 
brance of  the  aolitaiy  &ct,  but  was,  in  i&e  manner  of  a 
witneasin  a  court  of  justice,  circiimcftantiaL — ^'^Tboudidrt 
sweai'tomeon  a  parcel-rik  goblet, ^tting  in  my  DolpUn 
chamber,  at  the  round  tm)le,  by  a  sea-coal  fire,  on  Wed- 
nesdsn^  in  Whitsim  week,  when  the  prince  broke  thy  head 
for  likening  him  to  a  singing  man  of  Windsor." — ^The 
coachman  in  Cornelius  Scriblerus  ^ves  an  account  of 
what  he  had  seen  in  Bear  Garden :  ^  Two  men  fought  for 
a  prize;  one  was  a  fair  man,  a  sergeant  in  the  guards; 
the  other  black,  a  butcher;  the  sergeant  had  red  trousers, 
the  butcher  blue;  they  fingfat  ittion  a  jstage  about  firar 
o'clock,  and  the  sergeant  wounded  the  batcher  ib  the  leg**^ 

^  158.  Of  pibilosophic  memory,  or  that  species  of  memory  whidi  is  btsed 
OD  other  rebtioiis  then  toose  of  oooiigaity. 

There  is  another  qpecies  of  memory,  clearly  distinguish- 
able from  the  circumstantial  memory,  which  may  be  de- 
scribed as  the  Philosophic  This  fonn  of  memory,  relying 
but  seldom  on  the  aids  of  mere  Contiguity,  is  sustamed 
chiefly  by  the  relations  of  Resemblance,  Contrast,  and 
Cause  and  Effect  The  drcumstantial  memory,  which 
deals  almost  exclusively  with  minute  particulars,  and  es^ 
pecially  with  those  which  are  accessible  by  the  outward 
senses,  admirably  answers  the  purpose  of  ^ose  persons  in 
whom  it  is  commonly  found,  cut  mere  contigmty  in  time 
and  place,  which  is  almost  the  sole  principle  that  Innds 
togemer  facts  and  events  in  the  recollection  of  those  whose 
powers  are  but  imperfectly  developed,  possesses  compw^ 
atively  little  value  in  the  estimation  of  the  philosopner. 
He  looks  more  deeply  into  the  nature  of  things.  Bestow- 
ing but  slight  attention  on  what  is  purely  outward  and 
incidental,  he  detects  with  a  discriminating  eye  the  anal- 
ogies and  oppositions,  the  causes  and  consequences  of 
events.  It  would  seem  that  the  celebrated  Montaigne 
was  destitute,  perhaps  in  a  more  than  common  dejo^ree,  of 


triei  wbeie  tfaer  were  bocD.  utt  I  e. 
ttfiir  pfnper  names :  and  it' lafaonld^vcl^^l^ 
whMlMir  I  should  remonber  iot  (twd  n^ae.^   A* : 
not  :t|ip«ar.  notwiihaundine  tii>  imiifi^  to  r 
namei  and  insulated.  &ctif  espeodk'  iE  tkn 
■  liii^teWi^D 
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imtbestBdy^of  Ae  | 
|Ib  of  li^aH  natKe  tkm  of  ijulwsrI  otgeclB.  Accnd- 
najlj,  Ac  nsult  was  such  as  mielit  be  expected,  "hai  'nis 
aemnrr  w^  raiher  pfaiiaaofihicai.  ihaa  I'irruiiL^aiinai. 
^k1  more  ttnadnns  af  general  principles  than  ui  jpwinc 
^rts. 


A  man  vfaose  perceptions  are  natnrallT  phiksopfaic  and 
i^MM  If mf  m hf^ w*^  canKqaenttr  take  the  same  tum. 
magf  not  be  aUe  to  make  so  rapid  and  striking  adTaneo 
■  aO  brancbea  ai  knowledge,  as  a  penm  ai  a  difiefCBt 
nidlcctnai  bias.  Almost  every  department  of  samce 
pmtnts  itaeif  to  the  student's  notice  nndn  two  (mms, 
tha  practicai  and  theoretical ;  its  fads  aod  ils  raicB  of 
pTowwhn^  on  the  tme  band,  and  its  pnp"pt**  m  the 
other.  The  cimnnstantial  meaxtry  raiudb'  aniiraces  the 
practical  part,  seizing  its  &cts  and  cnuDciatnig  its  roit^ 
mitii  a  [xomptneas  oi  movement  and  a  show  of  power 
which  throws  the  phiknophic  memoiT'  qnite  into  the 
shade.  But  it  is  otherwise  when  they  advance  into  the 
]tm  obvious  and  showy,  but  more  fertile  region  <d  analiK 


no*  daasificati<HL,  and  [Hincipies. — On  this  tome  Bfr. 
Stewart  has  some  pertinent  retnaiha.  '^  A.  man  dmtitiite 
of  i^enius.^'  [that  is  to  say,  in  this  oomexiaa,  of  a  natu- 
rally philosophic  turn  of  mind,]  "  may,  with  littL*  edbit, 
treasure  up  in  his  meminy  a  nimiber  ai  parlictilan  in 
dwmitiy  or  natnral  histnjTi  wfaick  he  r^n  ta  d»  p»- 
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ciple,  and  firom  which  he  deduces  no  conclusion ;  and  from 
his  facility  in  acquiring  this  stock  of  information,  may 
flatter  himself  with  the  beUef  that  he  possesses  a  natural 
taste  for  these  branches  of  knowledge.  But  they  who 
are  really  destined  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  science, 
when  they  first  enter  on  new  pursuits,  feel  their  attention 
distracted,  and  their  memory  overloaded  with  facts, 
among  which  they  can  trace  no  relation,  and  are  some- 
times apt  to  despair  entirely  of  their  iuture  progress.  In 
due  time,  however,  their  superiority  appears,  and  arisea 
in  part  from  that  very  dissatisfaction  which  they  at  first 
e3q)erienced,  and  which  does  not  cease  to  stimulate  their 
inquiries,  till  they  are  enabled  to  trace,  amid  a  chaos  of 
apparently  uncoimected  materials,  that  simplicity  and 
beauty  which  always  characterize  the  operations  of  na- 
ture.'^ 

^  160.  Of  that  ipecie*  of  mrauny  ctOed  intentioDal  recoUecUon. 

There  is  a  species  or  exercise  of  the  memory  known 
as  DiTENTiQNAL  REG(H.LECTioN,  the  explanation  of  which 
renders  it  proper  briefly  to  recur  agam  to  the  nature  of 
memory  in  general. — The  definition  of  memory  which  has 
been  given,  is,  that  it  is  the  power  or  susceptibiUty  of  the 
mind,  by  which  those  conceptions  are  ori^ated,  which 
are  modified  by  the  perception  of  the  relation  of  past 
time.  This  dennition  necessarily  resolves  memory,  m  a 
con^derable  degree  at  least,  into  Association.  But  it  will 
be  recollected,  that  our  trains  of  associated  thought  are 
not,  in  the  strict  sense,  voluntary ;  that  is,  are  not  directly 
under  the  control  of  the  will.  They  come  and  depart 
(we  speak  now  excluavely  of  their  originaticn)  without 
its  being  possible  for  us  to  exercise  anything  more  than 
an  INDIRECT  power  over  them.  It  follows,  from  these 
facts,  that  our  remembrances  also,  which  may  be  regard- 
ed in  part  as  merely  associated  trains,  are  not,  in  the 
strict  sense,  voluntary ;  or,  in  other  words,  it  is  impossible 
for  us  to  remember  in  consequence  of  merely  choosing  to 
remember.  To  will  or  to  choose  to  remember  any- 
thing, implies  that  the  thing  in  question  is  already  in  the 
mind ;  and  hence  there  is  not  only  an  impossibiUty  result- 
ing bom  the  nature  of  the  mind,  out  also  an  absurdity,  in 
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the  idea  of  caUing  vqfibaa^Ahf  amoeifiretl 
Oar  chief  power,  therefixe,  in  quickening  and  ilicwdb- 
euDg  the  meoMarj,  will  be  tbund  to  cxnsEt  in  our  aim  in 
appl  vine  and  xxKM&i^ring  the  rarioos  prinriplfs  or  hews  of 
asociation.  And  this  brings  ib  to  an  ezphnatian  of 
what  is  caDed  orxEmcauL  MsafcaT  or  imnijnmoB, 


4  161.  Xatnreof 

'Whenerer  we  pot  ferth  an  exercise  of  intPiAwial 
memorj^  or  make  a  fiormal  atteomt  lo  lemember  aome  dr- 
coDMtancey  it  ia  cvidcni  Haft  tlie  etcni  in  general,  of 
wUdi  tfie  cifiauaatancey  when  fpfilWdj  will  he  faond  to 
be  apart,  most  hare  previoadr  been  anoKectof  afttcn* 
IkxL  That  i%  we  lemember  me  great  ontmies  of  sooie 
itorj,  but  cannoi  in  the  fiat  ingtanoe  give  aconplete  ac> 
ooont  of  it,  whkh  we  widi  to  do.  We  make  an  cftit  to 
recall  the  circomstances  not  remembered  in  two  waysy — 
"We  majy  in  ibefirti  pbee,  form  different  suppasmons, 
and  aee  wUch  agrees  best  with  the  general  onthnes ;  the 
general  features  or  outlines  of  the  subject  being  detained 
before  us,  with  a  considerable  degree  of  permanency,  by 
meaoB  of  some  feeling  (rf*  desire  or  interest  Thismethod 
of  restoring  thoo^its  is  rather  an  inference  of  reasoning 
than  a  genuine  exercise  of  memory. 

We  may,  in  the  Micond  place,  merely  delay  iroon  those 
thoughts  which  we  already  hold  poaseaeaon  c^  and  re- 
Tolve  them  in  our  minds ;  until,  aided  by  aome  piincmle 
of  association,  we  are  able  to  lay  hold  of  the  particular 
ideas  for  which  we  were  searching.  Thus,  when  we  en- 
deavour  to  recite  what  we  had  previously  committed  to 
memory,  but  are  at  a  loss  for  a  particular  passage,  we 
repeat  a  number  of  times  the  concluding  words  of  the 
preceding  sentence.  In  this  way,  the  sentence  which 
was  forgotten  is  very  frequently  recalled. 

^  162.  Instance  Hlastntive  of  the  preceding  ttatementi. 

The  subject  of  the  preceding  section  will  perhaps  be 
mcNre  distinctly  understood,  in  connexion  with  the  follow- 
ina  illustration.  Dr.  Beattie  informs  us,  that  he  was  him- 
aeu  acquainted  with  a  clergyman,  who,  on  being  attack- 
ed with  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  was  found  to  hftveiorgotten 
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•n  the  transactions  of  the  four  years  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  attack.  And  yet  he  remembered  as  well  as 
ever  what  had  happened  before  that  period  The  news- 
papers which  were  printed  during  the  period  mentioned, 
were  read  with  interest,  and  afibrded  hun  a  great  deal  of 
amusement,  bein^  entirely  new  to  him.  It  is  further 
stated,  that  this  mdividual  recovered  by  degrees  all  he 
had  lost ;  so  as,  after  a  while,  to  have  nearly  or  quite  as 
full  a  remembrance  of  that  period  aa  others.  In  this  in* 
stance  the  power  of  the  principles  of  association  appeam 
to  have  been  at  first  completely  prostrated  by  the  disease, 
virithout  any  prospect  of  their  being  again  brought  into 
action,  except  by  some  assistance  afforded  them.  This 
assistance,  no  doubt,  was  conversation,  the  renewed  no- 
tice of  various  external  objects  addressed  to  the  senses^ 
and  reading.  By  reading  old  nevirspapers,  and  by  con- 
versation in  particular,  he  occasionally  fell  upon  ideas 
which  he  had  not  only  been  possessed  of  before,  but 
which  had  been  assooated  with  other  ideas,  fenninff 
ori^nally  distinct  and  condensed  trains  of  thought  And 
thus  whole  series  were  restored. — Other  series  again  were 
recovered  by  applying  the  methods  of  intentional  beool- 
Lsancfs ;  that  is,  by  forming  suppositions  and  comparing 
them  VTtth  the  ideas  already  recovered,  or  by  voluntarily 
delaying  upon  and  revolving  in  mind  such  trains  as  were 
restored,  and  thus  rousing  up  others.  Such  we  can  hard- 
ly doubt  to  have  been,  in  the  main,  the  process  by  which 
me  person  of  whom  we  are  speaking  recovered  the 
knowledge  he  had  lost 

These  vievirs,  in  addition  to  what  has  now  been  said^ 
may  be  illustrated  also  by  vtrhat  we  sometimes  observe  ia 
old  men.  Question  them  as  to  the  events  of  early  Hfe, 
and  at  times  they  vrill  be  unable  to  give  any  answer 
whatever.  But  whenever  you  mention  some  prominent 
incident  of  their  young  days,  or  perhaps  some  friend  on 
whom  many  assodations  have  gathered,  it  will  often  be 
found  that  Aeir  memory  revives,  and  that  they  are  able 
to  state  many  things  in  respect  to  which  they  were  pre- 
viously silent 

^  163.  Marks  of  a  good  memory. 

The  great  purpose  to  which  the  feculty  of  memory  is 
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hlocttahteigtoielimthekngwfadgewMcfc 
iMiTe  fiom  our  expeiiences  for  firtme  me.  Tke 
pmnmi^t  rnaifcs  ot  a  good  memoiy,  thodbre,  are  &ae 
two,  vix^  tenacit)'  in  ^netaining  kleas^  and  rei 
bni^^iiig  them  fenrard  on  neoessaiy  oocasMMUL 

FiRsr;  <tf  tenacity, or  power  of  retaimng  idi 
inipnesskns  wfaidi  are  made  on  some  minds  are  dmaliie. 
They  aR>  like  channels  worn  away  in  stone,  and 
ei^irrawii  in  UKmumemal  maihle,  which  defy  the 
lion  t^  the  oidinanr  CMises  of  decay,  and 
dMfr de&kdiqr  toudiof  time.  BttiAtrm 
wk  fast  semed  to  giasp  asmndh^are  ihjiiliiii  of  thia 
fower  of  rrtentKHL  ^  The  mm  ii|itiiai^  ns  ~ 
are  rdE»  chaiacters  wiiOBn  on  the  snd, 
hrend^  of  wind  corvias  ofcr,  or  Boe  figwes  on  a  hvk  of 
snnw.  which  &e  SHI  shines  i|Hm  and  meks.  The' 
oKty  of  the  btter  desamoon  nf  memo^  to  die 
nnsss  he  obAans;  so  iwrh  so  as  to  reqoire 
A  OMnmr*  whosie  power  of  n=tuniiur  is  srendy 
ieshed^  i"^"  «co«Brae-  ki<»i:s  a  p^-?.i  pan  of  hs  ^^aJwt. 

SKcueait;  of  i\--idiiioss.  cc  taciiiiT  id  bnnsiic  iccTTiri 
what  is  remiemfaerad. — Some  pcmons  who  tcaanet  be  :s;^*- 
posed  mheddfeseBi  in  tenacity  of  mneokbcance.  ifipear 
Id  ftil  ia  a  confident  and  pnmpt  cxmimaa^  of  whaa  liiey 
remcmher.  Some  tmstakie  has  beezi  occzmaoted  m  die  air- 
lanc^ement  of  their  knowkiii^e:  iLere  has  been  sciae  'de^ 
Inct  in  the  mental  dcseiplkrtr ;  cr  iior 
whaseiner  it  cazv  be,  iher  ofien 
uinniiKr  ^ir-wx  c^l  aifii^dihiiir.  Tfcis  is  a  sa 
tical  t>il.  ^  hkri*  nc4  ocJv  <:«a2iA  m  be.  bva  wiixi.  ciSu  in 

It  is  troe,  ^litat  so  creat  readiness  of  nxmrvr  cazixict 
nrtBOBaDy  be  expected  in  men  of  ph3kisi(?f<hic  lainds  as 
others.  s>r  ihe  neason  thai  they  pay  imt  btt^  or  no  amen- 
taon  i*>  pactacuxjj-  tacts,  exoept  ibr  the  |impcKc  of  drda 
CUT  ^^«n  xbeni  gesKT^l  ptnikcspies.  Bm  it  is  no  less  traev 
Aai«  whoi  diss  waitf  cd  i^aidioess  is  soch  as  to  cnase  a 
ODBsaderabSe  desiec  of  perpk-xhy,  it  wtaA  be  reeardcd  a 
greai  n>t:ata]  <3e3eci.  Ai>d.  see  the  same  reason,  a  pRE&iA 
tini  cf  kn?wieidg«  is  i&  ie  regarded  a  matfal  esr 
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^  164.  Directions  or  rules  for  the  improYement  ot  the  memoxy. 

In  whatever  point  of  view  the  memory  may  be  con 
templated,  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  is  a  faculty  always 
securing  to  us  inestimable  benefits.  For  the  purpose  of 
securing  the  most  efficient  action  of  this  valuable  faculty, 
and  particularly  that  tenacity  and  readiness  which  have 
been  spoken  of,  the  following  directions  may  be  found 
worthy  of  attention. 

(L)  Never  he  satigfied  wUh  aforUal  or  half-acquabii^ 
ance  with  thirds, — ^There  is  no  less  a  tendency  to  intel- 
lectual than  to  bodily  inactivity;  students,  in  order  to 
avoid  intellectual  toil,  are  too  much  inclined  to  pass  on 
in  a  hurried  and  careless  manner.  This  is  injurious  to 
the  memoir.  "  Nothing,"  says  Dugald  Stewart,  "  has 
such  a  tendency  to  weaken,  not  only  the  powers  of  inven- 
tion, but  the  intellectual  powers  in  genial,  as  a  habit  of 
exten^ve  and  various  reading  witb^ut  reflection."  Al- 
ways make  it  a  rule  folly  to  imderstaod  what  is  gone 
over.  Those  who  are  determined  to  grapple  with  the 
suliyect  in  hand,  whatever  may  be  its  nature,  and  to  be- 
come master  of  it,  soon  feel  a  great  intmst;  truths, 
which  were  at  first  obscure,  become  clear  and  familiar. 
The  consequence  of  this  increased  clearness  and  interest 
is  an  increase  of  attention ;  and  the  natural  result  of  this 
is,  that  the  truths  are  very  strongly  fixed  in  the  memory. 

(n.)  We  are  to  refer  our  knowledge^  as  much  as  possi^ 
hUy  to  general  principles. — ^To  refer  our  knowledge  to 
general  principles  is  to  classify  it ;  and  this  is  perhaps  the 
best  mode  of  clas^cation.  If  a  lawyer  or  merchant 
were  to  throw  all  his  papers  together  promiscuously, 
he  could  not  calculate  on  much  readiness  in  finding 
what  he  might  at  any  time  want  If  a  man  of  letters 
were  to  record  in  a  commonplace  book  all  the  ideas  and 
facts  which  occurred  to  him,  without  any  method,  he 
would  experience  the  greatest  difficulty  in  applying  them 
to  use.  It  is  the  same  with  a  memory  where  there  is  no 
classification.     Whoever  fixes  upon  some  general  prind- 

1>les,  whether  political,  literary,  or  philosophical,  and  col- 
ects  facts  in  illustration  of  it,  will  find  no  difficulty  in  re- 
membering them,  however  numerous ;  when,  without  such 
pmeral  principles,  the  recollection  of  them  would  have 
been  extremely  burdensome. 
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(III.)  Cormdcrt/ie  rtotnre  of  the  study.and  make  uw  of 
those  htipi  which  art  thus  afforded. — This  rule  may  be 
illustntea  by  the  mention  of  some  departments  of  sd- 
ence.  Thus,  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  ge<^rapliy, 
the  study  is  to  be  pursued  as  much  as  pomible  with  the 
ul  of  good  globes,  chsui^,  and  maps.  It  rcqiures  a 
great  ^brt  of  memoiT)  &nd  generally  an  UDAtccesfiiu] 
one,  to  recollect  Ihe  relative  extent  and  sitaatioo  of  pla- 
ces, the  numerous  physical  and  political  di\-i^oits  of  the 
earth,  Irom  the  book.  The  advantages  of  studying  geog- 
raphy with  maps,  globes,  8u:.,  are  two.  (L)  The  fonn, 
relative  ^tuation,  and  extent  of  countries  become,  in  this 
case,  ideas,  or,  rather,  conc«plionfi  of  sight ;  such  con- 
ceptions (^  60)  are  very  viiid,  and  are  more  easily  called 
to  remembrance  than  others. 

(2.)  Our  remembrances  are  assisted  by  the  law  of  con- 
tiguity' in  place,  (^  1^>)  "wbich  is  known  to  be  one  of 
the  most  cfficieat  ^ds.  'When  we  have  once,  from  hav- 
ing a  map  or  globe  before  us,  formed  an  acqn^tance 
with  the  general  visible  appearance  of  an  island,  a  gulf, 
an  ocean,  or  a  continent,  nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  re- 
member the  subordinate  divisions  or  parts.  Whenever 
we  have  examined,  and  fixed  in  our  minds  the  general 
appearance  or  outlines  of  a  particular  counby,  we  do  not 
easify  forget  the  situation  of  those  countries  which  are 
contiguous. 

We  find  another  iSKistratinn  of  this  rule  in  the  reading 
of  history. — ^There  is  such  a  multitude  of  Jacta  in  histori- 
cal writings,  that  to  endeavour  to  roDember  them  all  is 
fruitless ;  and,  if  it  could  be  done,  would  be  of  very 
small  advantage.  Hence,  in  reading  the  history  of  any 
country,  fix  upon  two  at  three  of  die  most  interesting 
epochs ;  make  tiiem  the  sahject  eS  pwticular  attenticm ; 
learn  tho  spirit  of  the  age,  and  the  private  life  and  for- 
tunes of  prominent  individuals ;  in  a  word,  study  these 
periods  not  only  as  annalists,  but  as  [diilosopheia.  When 
they  are  Qinfl  studied,  the  mind  can  hardly  fail  to  retain 
them ;  they  will  be  a  sort  of  landmarks ;  aiod  all  the  oth- 
er events  in  the  lustuy  of  the  countiT>  before  and  aiter- 
taelves  in  refa^ice  to 
f  toze  the  frceiiiwnt 


er  events  in  the  lustuy  of  the  countiT>  I 
vard,  will  naturally  armige  themBcIve 
tfMB.    The  memory  wUi  rfnnigly  trae 
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periods,  in  consequence  of  the  great  interest  felt  in  them ; 
and  the  less  important  parts  of  the  history  of  the  country 
will  be  likely  to  be  retained^ao  &r  as  is  necessaiy,  b^  the 
aid  of  the  principle  of  contiguity,  and  without  giving 
them  ereat  attention. — ^Further,  historical  charts  or  genea- 
logical trees  of  history  are  of  some  assistance,  for  a  sim- 
ilar reason  that  maps,  ^obes,  &c.,  are  in  gec^raphy. 

This  rule  for  strengthening  the  memory  ¥dlf  apply  also 
to  the  more  abstract  adencesw— ^  In  every  science,'^  says 
Stewart,  ^Elements,  ch.  vi.,  §  3,)  '^  the  ideas,  about  wloch 
it  is  pecuharly  conversant,  are  connected  together  by  some 
associating  principle ;  in  one  science,  for  instance,  by  as- 
sociations founded  on  the  relation  o(  cause  and  effect;  in 
another,  by  the  associations  founded  on  the  necessary  re- 
lations of  mathematical  truths." 

^  165.  Fuitber  dirtctions  for  the  iinproTsineiit  of  the  memory. 

(IV.)  The  order  tM  which  thmg$  are  laid  tyf  in  the^ 
memory  Aould  he  the  order  of  naturei — In  nature  eve- 
rythii^  has  its  ajypropriate  pktce,  connexions,  and  rela^ 
bons.  Nothmg  is  msulated,  and  wholly  cut  off,  as  it  were^ 
from  eveiythin^  else ;  but  whatever  exists  or  takes  place 
fklls  naturaUy  mto  its  allotted  position  within  the  great 
sphere  of  creation  and  events.  Hence  the  rule,  that 
knowledge,  as  far  forth  as  possible,  should  exist  mentaUy 
or  subjectively  in  the  same  order  as  the  corresponding  ob- 
jective reality  exists.  The  laws  of  the  mind  wul  be 
found  in  their  operation  to  act  in  harmony  with  the  laws 
of  external  nature.  They  are,  in  some  sense,  the  coimter- 
parts  of  each  other.  We  might  illustrate  the  benefits  of 
the  application  of  this  rule  bv  referring  to  almost  any 
well-oigested  scientific  article,  historical  narration,  poem^ 
&c.  But  perhaps  its  full  import  will  be  more  readily  un- 
derstood hy  an  instance  of  its  utter  violation. 

A  person  was  one  day  boasting,  in  the  presence  of 
Foote,  the  comedian,  of  me  wonderfiil  &cility  with  which 
he  could  commit  anything  to  memory^  when  the  modem 
Aristophanes  said  he  would  write  down  a  dozen  lines 
in  prose  which  he  could  not  commit  to  memory  in  as 
many  minates.  The  man  of  rareat  memory  accepted  the 
dMlknge;  a  wager  was  laid,  and  Foote  produced  the 
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Anrrftwr  hiijp  to  tli«  maatxx,  «liicb  has  seldm  facoi 
tK^-M,  ariH  r.^ttainlr  ekX  so  tnudi  as  its  importance  de- 
flHtn'la,  M  tt»:  tvimt:um^nm  and  strict  (^servance  of  tbe 
(fwtli, — It  will  b<r  f'^und,  oa  inqtnry,  that  those  who  are 
mriitmliiuM  in  itii*  r«spec:t  will  be  mate  proinpt  and  exact 
in  ifiMr  rHjAliviuim,  vnAaa  the  apben  of  what  they  nn- 
dMilMlomacitibcr^aiBOtben;   Anucf  tUsdcscrip- 
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tion  may  possibly  not  remember  so  much  as  others ;  for 
the  same  conscientiousness,  which  is  the  basis  of  his  ve- 
racity, would  instinctively  teach  him  to  reject  firom  his 
intellectual  storehouse  a  great  deal  of  worthless  trash. 
But  within  the  limits  which,  for  good  reasons,  undoubt- 
edly, he  sets  to  his  recollections,  he  will  be  much  more 
exact,  much  more  to  be  relied  on,  provided  there  is  no 
original  or  constitutional  ground  of  difference.  It  has 
been  suggested  in  regard  to  Dr.  Johnson,  that  his  rigid 
attention  to  veracity,  his  conscientious  determination  to 
be  exact  in  his  statements,  was  the  reason,  in  a  conader- 
able  degree,  that  his  memory  was  so  remarkably  tenacious 
and  minute.  And  the  suggestion  is  based  in  sound  phi- 
losophy. If  a  man's  deep  and  conscientious  regard  for 
the  truth  be  such  that  he  cannot,  consistently  with  the 
requiations  of  his  moral  nature,  repeat  to  others  mere 
va^enesses  and  uncertainties,  he  will  naturally  give  such 
fitnct  and  serious  attention  to  the  present  objects  ojf  inquiry 
and  knowledge,  that  they  will  ronain  in  his  memoiy  after- 
ward with  remarkable  distinctoess  and  permanency. 


CHAPTER  Vm. 

DURATION  OF  lf£MOBY. 
^  167.  Restoration  of  thoughts  and  feelings  supposed  to  be  forgotten. 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of  Memory,  there  is  another 
point  of  view  not  wholly  wanting  in  interest,  in  which  it 
IS  susceptible  of  being  considerea ;  and  that  is  the  per- 
manency or  duration  of  its  power  to  call  up  its  past  ex- 
periences. It  is  said  to  have  been  an  opinion  of  Lord 
Bacon,  that  no  thoughts  are  lost ;  that  they  continue  vir- 
tually to  exist ;  and  that  the  soul  possesses  within  itself 
laws  which,  whenever  fully  brought  into  action,  will  be 
found  capable  of  producing  the  prompt  and  perfect  resto- 
ration of  the  collected  acts  and  feelings  of  its  whole  past 
existence. 

This  opinion,  which  other  able  writers  have  fallen  in 
with,  is  clearly  worthy  of  examination,  especially  when 
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we  consider  that  it  has  a  practical  beating,  and  involves 
important  moral  and  religious  consequences.  Some  one 
will  perhaps  inquire,  Is  it  possible,  is  it  in  the  natiire  of 
things,  tliat  we  should  be  able  to  recall  the  millions  of 
little  acts  and  feelings  which  have  transpired  in  the  whole 
course  of  our  lives  i  Let  such  an  inquirer  be  induced  to 
consider,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  memory  has  its  fixed 
laws,  in  virtue  of  which  the  mental  exercises  are  recalled ; 
and  that  there  can  be  found  no  direct  and  satisfactory 
proof  of  such  laws  ever  wholly  ceasing  to  exist.  That 
the  operation  of  those  laws  appears  to  be  weakened,  and 
is  in  fact  weakened,  by  lapse  of  time,  is  admitted ;  but 
while  the  frequency,  promptness,  and  streng;tli  of  their 
action  may  be  dimmished  m  any  assignable  df^ree,  the 
laws  themselves  yet  remain.  This  is  the  view  ot  the  sub- 
ject which  at  firal  obviously  and  plainly  presents  itself; 
and,  we  may  venture  to  add,  is  recommended  by  common 
emerience. 

It  is  known  to  eveir  one,  that  thoughts  and  feeling 
sometimes  unexpectedly  recur  which  aad  slumbered  m 
foi^etfiJness  for  years.  Days,  and  months,  and  years 
have  rolled  on;  new  scenes  and  situations  oecujiv  us; 
and  all  we  felt,  and  saw,  and  experienced  in  those  former 
days  and  years,  appears  to  be  clothed  in  impenetrable 
darkness.  But  suddenly  some  unexpected  event,  the 
sight  of  a  waterfall,  of  a  forest,  of  a  house,  a  peculiarly 
pleasant  or  gloomy  day,  a  mere  change  of  countenance, 
a  word,  almost  anything  we  can  imagine,  arouses  the 
soul,  and  gives  a  new  and  vigorous  turn  to  its  meditations. 
At  such  a  moment  we  are  aslonislied  at  the  novel  revela- 
tions which  are  made,  the  recollections  which  are  called 
forth,  lie  resurrections  of  withered  hopes  and  perished 
sorrows,  of  scenes  and  companionships  that  seemed  to  be 
utterly  lost. 

"  Lulled  in  the  cauntlBsa  chunbrra  i>(  the  bnin, 
Our  ihoughts  lie  linknl  by  many  n  biddea  chiin. 
Awake  l>ul  one.  and  )o,  v>b«t  myrixja  tin ! 
Eieh  iluDpa  iti  iiniige  u  the  other  Hmt." 

This  is,  perhaps,  a  fjunt  exhibition  of  that  perfect  resto- 
ration of  thought  which  Bacon  and  other  philosophic  minds 
have  supposed  to  be  possible.     But  if  the  statcmuit  be 
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correct,  it  is  undoubtedly  one  circumstance  among  others 
in  aipport  of  that  sentiment,  although  of  subordinate 
weight 

^68.  MenUd  action  qnickened  by  inflaence  on  the  physical  syttem. 

The  ability  of  the  mind  to  restore  its  past  experiences,, 
depends,  in  some  degree,  on  the  state  of  the  physical  sjrs- 
teuL  It  is  well  known  that  there  is  a  connexion  existmg 
between  the  mind  and  fhe  body,  and  that  a  reciproccu 
influence  is  exercised.  It  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  tfie 
mental  action  is  ordinarily  increased  or  diminished,  ac- 
cording as  the  body  is  more  or  less  aflected.  And  may 
not  the  exercise  of  the  laws  of  memoir  be  quickened,  as 
well  as  the  action  of  other  powers  1  While  it  is  admitted 
that  an  influence  on  the  body  exerts  an  influence  on  the 
mind,  may  it  not  be  true  that  this  general  influence  some- 
times takes  the  particular  diape  oi  exciting  the  recollec- 
tion, and  of  restoring  long-past  erents  T 

There  are  various  facts  having  a  bearing  on  thiis  inqui- 
ry, and  which  seem  to  show  that  such  suggestions  are  not 
wholly  destitute  of  foundation. — ^It  appears,  {<xc  itwtflTM^, 
from  the  statements  of  persons  who  have  been  on  the 
point  of  drowning,  but  have  been  rescued  from  that  situ- 
ation, that  the  operations  of  their  minds  were  peculiarly 
quickened.  In  uus  wonderfrd  activity  of  the  mental  prin- 
ciple, the  whole  past  life,  with  its  thousand  minute  md- 
dents,  has  almost  simultaneouslv  passed  before  them,  and 
been  viewed  as  in  a  mirror.  Irenes  and  situations  long 
gone  by,  and  associates  not  seen  for  years,  and  perhaps 
buried  and  dissolved  in  the  grave,  came  rushing  m  upon 
the  field  of  intellectual  vision  in  all  the  activity  and  dis- 
tinctness of  real  existence. 

If  such  be  the  general  experience  in  cases  of  this  kind, 
it  confirms  a  numoer  of  important  views ;  placing  beyond 
doubt  that  there  is  a  connexion  between  the  mind  and 
body ;  that  the  mental  operation  is  susceptible  of  being 
quickened ;  and  that  such  increase  of  action  may  be  at- 
tributable, in  part  at  least,  to  an  influence  on  the  body. 
The  proximate  cause  of  the  great  acceleration  of  the  in- 
tellectual acts,  in  cases  of  drowning,  appears  to  be  (as 
will  be  found  to  be  the  fact  in  many  other  similar  cases) 
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an  affection  of  the  brain.  Thai  is  to  say ;  in  consequence 
of  the  suspen^on  of  respiration,  the  blood  is  prevented 
from  readily  circulating  through  the  lungs,  and  hence 
becomes  accumulated  in  the  brain.  It  would  seem  that 
the  blood  is  never  thrown  into  the  brain  in  unusual  quan- 
tities without  bebg  attended  with  unusual  mental  affec- 
tions. 

4  169.  Olhei  iiutuicn  of  quickened  meatal  action,  uid  of*  reetorstion 
of  Lhoaghls. 

The  doctrine  which  has  been  proposed,  that  the  mental 
action  may  be  quickened,  and  that  there  may  be  a  resto- 
ration or  remembrance  of  all  former  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings, is  undoubtedly  to  be  recaved  or  rejected  in  view  of 
facts.  The  only  question  in  this  case,  as  in  othere,  is, 
What  is  truth  1   And  how  are  we  to  arrive  at  the  truth  1 

If  the  facts  which  have  been  referred  to  be  not  enough 
to  enable  one  to  form  an  opinion,  there  are  others  of  a 
like  tendency,  and  in  a  less  uncertain  form.  A  powerful 
disease,  while  at  some  times  it  prostrates  the  mind,  at 
others  imparts  to  it  a  more  intense  action.  The  follow- 
ing passage  from  a  recent  work  (although  the  cause  of 
the  mental  excitement,  in  the  instance  mentioned  in  it,  is 
not  stated)  may  properly  be  appealed  to  in  this  connex- 
ion.— "  Past  feelings,  even  should  they  be  those  of  our 
earliest  moments  of  infancy,  never  cease  to  be  under  the 
influence  of  the  law  of  association,  and  they  are  conslant- 
iy  liable  to  be  renovated,  even  to  the  latest  perio<l  of  life, 
althougfa  they  may  be  in  so  faint  a  state  as  not  to  be  the 
object  of  consciousness. 

"  It  is  evident,  then,  that  a  cause  of  mental  excitement 
may  so  act  upon  a  sequence  of  extreraely  faint  feelings, 
as  to  render  ideas,  of  which  the  mind  had  long  been  pre- 
viously unconscious,  vivid  objects  of  consciousness.  Thus 
it  U  recorded  of  a  female  in  France,  that  while  she  was 
subjected  to  such  an  mfluence,  the  memory  of  the  Annor- 
ican  language,  which  she  had  lost  s'mce  she  was  a  child, 
suddenly  returned,"* 

4  170.  Effect  on  tbe  memorTof  b  screte  itlack  of  ftrei. 

We  may  add  here  the  following  account  of  the  mental 
*  HJH>«ii's  Pbilotophr  or  Apiwhtiom,  put  iv.,  chiptM  i. 
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afTections  of  an  intelligent  American  traveller.  He  was 
travelling  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  suffered  the  com- 
mon lot  of  visitants  from  other  climates,  in  being  taken 
down  with  a  bilious  fever. — ^^  As  very  few  live,"  he  re- 
marks, **  to  record  the  issue  of  a  sickness  like  mine,  and 
as  you  have  requested  me,  and  as  I  have  promised  to  be 
particular,  I  will  relate  some  of  the  circumstances  of  this 
disease.  And  it  is  in  my  view  dearable,  in  the  bitter  ag- 
ony of  such  diseases,  that  more  of  the  symptoms,  sensa- 
tions, and  sufferings  should  be  recorded  than  have  been ; 
and  that  others  in  similar  predicaments  may  know  that 
some  before  them  have  had  sufferings  like  theirs,  and  have 
survived  them. 

^^  I  had  had  a  fever  before,  and  had  risen  and  been  dress- 
ed every  day.  But  in  this,  with  the  first  day,  I  was  pr(»- 
trated  to  infantile  weakness,  and  felt  with  its  first  attack 
that  it  was  a  thbg  very  diSTerent  from  what  I  had  yet 
experienced.  Paroxysms  of  derangement  occurred  the 
third  day,  and  this  was  to  me  a  new  state  of  mind.  That 
state  of  disease  in  which  partial  derangement  is  mixed 
with  a  coDsdousness  generally  sound,  and  a  sensibility 
pretematurally  excited,  I  should  suppose  the  most  di»- 
tresring  of  aQ  its  forms.  At  the  same  time  that  I  was 
imable  to  recognise  my  friends,  I  was  informed  that  my 
memory  vxts  mxyre  than  ordinarily  exact  and  retentive^ 
and  that  I  repeated  whole  passages  in  the  different  lan^ 
guageSy  which  I  knew  with  entire  accuracy.  I  recited^ 
without  losing  or  misplacing  a  wordj  a  passage  of  poetry ^ 
which  I  comd  not  so  repeat  after  I  nod  recovered  my 
health;'  fltc* 

^  171.  AppiOTal  and  illustrations  of  these  yiews  from  Coleridge. 

An  opinion  favourable  to  the  doctrine  of  the  durabili- 
ty of  memoij,  and  the  ultimate  restoration  of  thought 
and  feeling,  is  expressed  in  the  Biographic  Literaria  of 
Coleridge,  in  an  article  on  the  Laws  of  association.  In 
confirmation  of  it,  the  writer  introduces  a  statement  of 
certain  facts  which  became  known  to  him  in  a  tour  in 
Crermany  in  1798,  to  the  following  effect 

In  a  Catholic  town  of  Germany,  a  young  woman  of 

*  Flint's  RecoUectioDs  of  the  Valley  of  the  Miesisuppi,  letter  xiv. 

Q2 


fo'jr  fir  five-an'l-twerity,  who  could  neither  read  nor  write, 
Mas  stiztti  with  a  nervous  lever,  diiring  which  she  was 
incessantly  uQai^  Greek,  Latin,  and  IMirew,  with  much 
pomp  and  distinctness  of  enunciation.  71k  caae  attract- 
ed ranch  atteiUioii,  and  many  sentences  vrlucb  die  utter- 
ed, bong  lakm  down  by  some  learned  peisons  pRflOd, 
wtrc  found  to  be  oobtxvnt  and  imelligible,  eadi  far  itsdf, 
bid  with  tiltk  or  no  coiuiexion  with  each  other.  Of  the 
Hebrew  only  a  small  portion  could  be  traced  to  the  Bible ; 
the  reioaindf^r  was  that  fonn  of  Hebrew  which  is  usually 
caUed  Rabbinic  Ignorant,  and  simple,  and  hanniess,  as 
this  young  wt^nan  was  known  to  be,  no  ooe  saspeclcd 
any  deception ;  and  no  explanation  could  for  a  long  tinie 
be  ^en>  although  intjuiries  were  made  for  that  purpose 
in  (Iitrerent  families  where  she  had  rc»ded  as  a  servant. 
Qogh  the  zeal,  however,  and  philosophical  spirit  of 
physic  mfoimalion  was  in  the 

'  poor  parents,  and  at 
>'  taken  to  be  brought 
.cstani  minister,  who  lived  at  some  cUs- 
m^  a  very  learned  man ;  beioe  not  only  a 
but  ac()uainted  als"  with  Rahbinical  wri- 
Jt  and  I^atin  Fathe  i,  &c     The  passages 

*n  taken  down  in  (be  delirious  ravings  of 

uic  juung  woman,  were  found  hy  the  physician  precise- 
ly to  agri'c  with  passagts;  in  some  books  in  those  Jan- 
guagea  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  him.  But  these 
&etB  were  not  a  full  explanation  of  the  case.  It  appear- 
ed, on  fivther  inqimy,  that  the  patriarchal  Protestant  had 
been  in  the  habit  for  many  yeare  of  walldng  up  and  down 
a  passage  of  his  house,  into  which  the  Idttien  door  open- 
ed, and  to  read  to  himself  with  a  loud  Tcace  out  of  he  fa 
Tovrite  books.    This  attracted  ihc  notice  of  the  poor  and 

rirant  domestic  whom  he  had  taken  into  his  &mily ; 
pasnages  made  an  impression  on  her  memory ;  and  al- 
duHieh  probably  ibr  a  long  time  beyond  the  reach  oi  her 
recwection  when  in  heal£,  they  woe  at  last  nridly  re- 
■tored,  and  were  uttered  in  the  way  above  mmtioneu,  in 
consequence  of  the  feverish  state  OT  the  physical  system, 
ptiticalarly  of  the  brain. 
from  this  instance,  and  from  Kveral  othen  of  the 
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same  kind,  which  Mr.  Coleridge  asserts  can  be  brought 
up,  he  is  inclined  to  educe  the  following  portions  or  m- 
ference& — (1.)  Our  thoughts  may,  for  an  indefinite  time, 
exist  in  the  same  order  in  which  they  existed  originally, 
and  in  a  latent  or  imperceptible  state. — (2.^  As  a  fever- 
ish state  of  the  brain  (and,  of  course,  any  other  peculiari- 
ty in  the  bodily  condition)  cannot  create  thought  itself, 
nor  make  any  approximation  to  it,  but  can  only  operate 
as  an  excitement  or  quickener  to  the  intellectual  princi- 
ple, it  is  therefore  probable,  that  all  thoughts  are,  in 
themselves,  imperishable.— (3.)  In  order  greatly  to  in- 
crease the  power  of  the  intellect,  he  supposes  it  would 
require  only  a  different  organization  of  its  material  ac- 
companiment— f4)  And,  therefore,  he  concludes  the 
book  of  final  ju^ment,  which  the  Scriptures  inform  us 
will  at  the  last  day  be  presented  before  the  individuals  of 
the  human  race,  may  be  no  other  than  the  investment  of 
the  soul  with  a  eeUsKal  instead  of  ^ierredrial  body ;  and 
(hat  this  may  be  sufficient  to  restore  the  perfect  record  of 
the  m^tude  of  its  past  experiences.  He  suoposes  it 
may  be  altogether  consistent  with  the  nature  of  a  living 
spirit,  that  heaven  and  earth  should  sooner  pass  away, 
than  that  a  angle  act  or  thought  should  be  loosened  and 
effectually  struck  off  firom  the  great  chain  of  its  opera- 
tions.— ^In  giving  these  conclusions,  the  exact  language  of 
the  writer  has  not  been  followed,  but  the  statement  made 
will  be  found  to  give  what  clearly  seems  to  have  been 
his  meaning. 

4  ITS.  AppUettion  of  the  principles  of  this  chapter  to  ednctUon. 

Whether  the  consideraticms  which  have  been  brought 
forward  lead  satisfactorily  to  the  conclusion  of  the  dura- 
tion  of  memory,  and  of  the  possible  restoration  of  all 
mental  exercises,  must  of  course  be  submitted  to  each 
one's  private  judgment  But  on  the  siqiposition  that  they 
do,  it  must  occur  to  every  cme,  that  certain  practical 
applications  closely  connect  themselves  with  this  subject 
— The  principle  in  question  has,  am<Hig  other  things,  a 
bearing  on  the  education  of  the  young ;  furnishing  a  new 
reason  for  the  utmost  circumspection  in  conducting  it 
Hie  tern  SDOCATiON^in  its  application  to  the  human  mind 
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is  very  extenave ;  it  includes  the  example  and  advice  of 
parents,  and  the  influence  of  associates,  as  well  as  more 
direct  and  formal  instruction.  Now  if  the  doctrine  under 
consideration  be  true,  it  follows  that  a  single  r^nark  of  a 
profligate  and  injurious  tendency,  made  by  a  parent  or 
some  other  pei^on  in  the  presence  of  a  child,  though  for- 
gotten and  neglected  at  the  lime,  may  be  suddenly  and 
vividly  recalled  some  twentj-,  thirty,  or  even  forty  years 
after.  It  may  be  restored  to  the  mind  by  a  multitude  of 
unforeseen  circumstances,  and  e\'en  those  of  the  most  tri- 
lling kind ;  and  even  at  the  late  period  when  the  voice 
that  uttered  it  is  silent  in  the  grave,  may  exert  a  most 
pernicious  influence.  It  may  lead  to  unldndness ;  it  may 
be  seized  and  cherished  as  a  justification  of  secret  moral 
and  religious  delinquendes  i  it  may  prompt  to  a  violation 
of  public  laws ;  and  in  a  multitude  of  ways  conduct  to 
(ill,  to  ignominy,  and  wretchedness.  Great  care,  there- 
lure,  ought  to  be  taken,  not  to  utter  unadvised,  falsc^  and 
evil  sentiments  in  the  hearing  of  the  young,  in  the  vain 
expectation  that  they  will  do  no  hurt,  because  they  will 
be  speedily  and  irrecoverably  losL 

Ajid,  for  the  same  reason,  great  care  and  pains  should 
be  taken  to  introduce  truth  into  the  mind,  and  all  correct 
moral  and  reliraous  principles.  Suitably  impress  on  the 
aund  of  a  child  the  existence  of  a  God,  and  his  parental 
authority ;  teach  the  pure  and  benevolent  outlines  of  the 
Redeemer's  chai-acter,  and  the  great  truths  and  hopes  of 
the  Gospel ;  and  these  instructions  form  essential  links  in 
the  grand  chain  of  memory,  which  no  change  of  circum- 
stances, nor  lapse  of  time,  nor  combination  of  power,  can 
ever  wholly  strike  out.  They  have  their  place  assigned 
them ;  and  though  they  may  be  concealed,  they  cannot 
be  obliterated.  They  may  perhaps  cease  to  exercise  their 
appropriate  influence,  and  not  be  recalled  for  years;  the 
pressure  of  the  business  and  of  the  cares  of  life  may  have 
driven  them  out  from  every  prominent  position,  and  bu- 
ried them  for  a  time.  But  the  period  of  their  resurrec- 
tion is  nlways  at  hand,  although  it  may  not  be  possible 
for  the  limited  knowledge  of  man  to  detect  the  signs  of 
e^ps,  b  the  hour  of  temptation  to  crime,  they 
h  like  funns  and  voices  fjom  the  dead,  and  with 
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more  than  their  original  freshness  and  power ;  perhaps,  in 
the  hour  of  misfortune,  in  the  prison-house,  or  in  the  land 
of  banishment,  they  pay  their  visitations,  and  impart  a 
consolation  wluch  nothing  else  could  have  supplied ;  they 
come  with  the  angel  tones  of  parental  reproof  and  love, 
and  preserve  the  purity  and  dieck  the  despondency  of 
the  souL 

^  173.  Conoexion  of  ibis  doctrine  with  the  final  judgment  and  a  fntnre  lUe. 

There  remains  one  remark  more,  of  a  practical  nature, 
to  be  made. — ^The  views  which  have  been  proposed  in 
respect  to  the  ultimate  restoration  of  all  mental  experien- 
ces, may  be  regarded  as  in  accordance  with  the  Divine 
Word.  It  may  be  safely  affirmed,  that  no  mental  princi- 
ple which,  on  a  fair  interpretation,  is  laid  down  in  that 
sacred  book,  will  be  found  to  be  at  variance  with  the 
common  experience  of  mankind.  The  doctrine  of  the 
Bible,  in  respect  to  a  future  judmient,  may  well  be  sup- 
posed to  involve  conaderations  rSative  to  man's  intellect- 
ual and  moral  condition.  In  various  passages  they  ex- 
plicitly teach  that  the  Saviour  in  the  last  day  shall  judge 
the  world,  and  that  all  shall  be  judged  according  to  me 
deeds  done  in  the  body,  whether  they  be  good  or  wheth- 
er they  be  evil.  But  an  objection  has  sometimes  been 
raised  of  this  sort,  that  we  can  never  feel  the  justice  of 
that  decision  without  a  knowledge  of  our  whole  past  life 
on  which  it  is  founded,  and  that  this  is  impossible.  It 
was  probably  this  objection  that  Mr.  Coleridge  had  in 
view,  when  he  proposed  the  opinion,  that  the  clothing  of 
the  soul  with  a  celestial  instead  of  a  terrestrial  body, 
would  be  sufficient  to  restore  the  perfect  record  of  its 
past  experiences. 

In  reference  to  this  objection  to  the  scriptural  doctrine 
of  a  final  judgment,  the  remark  naturally  presents  itself, 
that  it  seems  to  derive  its  plausibiUty  chiefly  firom  an  im- 
perfect view  of  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind.  It 
IS  thought  that  we  cannot  be  consdous  of  our  whole  past 
life,  because  it  is  utterly  forgotten,  and  is,  therefore,  whol- 
ly irrecoverable.  But  the  truth  seems  to  be,  that  nothing 
is  wholly  forgotten ;  the  probability  that  we  shall  be  able 
to  recall  our  past  thoughts  may  be  greatly  diminished. 
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but  it  does  not  become  wholly  extinct  The  power  of 
reminiwence  slumbers,  bul  iloes  not  die.  At  the  Judg- 
inent-day,  we  are  entirely  at  liberty  to  suppose,  from  WMt 
we  Imow  of  the  mind,  that  it  will  awaJie,  that  it  will 
mxaaaoa  up  thought  and  feeling  from  its  hidden  receaw^ 
said  will  clearly  present  before  us  the  perfect  foim  and 
representation  of  the  past. 

"  Eicb  fiinicr  trace  thai  mcmot]'  holdi 
So  darklj  of  departed  jean. 
Id  one  bioid  glance  tbe  aoul  bchoUi, 
Atid  all  IhU  wai,  at  once  appoara." 
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4  174.  Rcaaoning  a  iDnrcc  'i  ^sa*  and  knowledge. 

Lea  VINO  tlie  conside^tion  of  the  memorj",  we  are  nest 
to  examine  the  pow  .  of  Heasoning ;  a  subjwt  of  inquiry 
abundantly  iotere;'  ing  in  itself,  and  also  m  consequence 
of  its  bang  one  t>f  the  leading  and  fruU'nl  sources  of  In- 
ternal knowledge.  For  our  knowledge  of  the  opera- 
tions of  this  faculty,  we  are  indebted,  as  was  seen  in  a 
former  cimpt  _r,  to  Consdousnes,  which  pves  us  our  di- 
rect lcnowie«'ige  of  all  other  mental  acts.  But  it  will  be 
remarked,  tiiat  Reasoning  is  not  identical  with,  or  involv- 
ed in,  Consjousness.  If  consciousness  ^re  us  a  knowl- 
edge nf  the  act  of  rea-Boning,  the  reasoning  power,  opera- 
ting within  its  own  limits  and  in  its  own  right,  gives  us  a 
knowledge  of  other  things.  It  is  a  source  of  perceptions 
and  knowledge  which  we  probably  could  not  possess  in 
any  other  way. 

Without  the  aid  of  Original  Suggestion,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear how  we  could  have  a  knowledge  of  our  existence ; 
without  Consciousness,  we  should  not  have  a  knowledge 
of  our  mental  operations;  without  Relative  Suggestion 
or  Judgment,  which  is  also  a  distinct  source  of  knowl- 
edge, tJiere  would  be  no  Reasoning  ;  and,  unassisted  by 
n !__,^  ^g  could  have  no  knowlolge  of  the  n  '    '     " 
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of  those  things  which  cannot  be  compared  without  the 
aid  of  intermediate  propositions.  The  reasoning  power 
therefore,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  new  and  distinct  foimtain 
of  thought,  which,  as  compared  with  the  other  sources  of 
knowledge  just  mentioned,  opens  itself  still  further  in  the 
recesses  of  the  Internal  Intellect ;  and  as  it  is  later  in 
its  developement,  so  it  comes  forth  with  proportionally 
grreater  efficiency.  Accordingly,  Degerando,  in  his  trea- 
tise entitled  De  ia  Generation  des  ConnoissanceSf  expresdy 
and  very  justly  remarks,  after  having  spoken  of  judgment 
or  Relative  Suggestion  as  a  distinct  source  of  knowledge ; 
^'The  Reasoning  faculty  also  serves  to  enrich  us  with 
ideas ;  for  there  are  many  relations  so  complicated  or  re- 
mote, that  one  act  of  judmnent  is  not  sufficient  to  discov- 
er them.  A  series  of  judgments  or  process  of  reasoning 
is  therefore  necessary." — ^But  we  would  not  be  understood 
to  limit  the  results  of  reasoning,  considered  as  a  distinct 
source  of  knowledge,  to  a  few  simple  conceptions,  such  as 
the  discovery,  in  a  given  case,  ca  the  mere  relation  of 
agreement  or  disagreement  It  sustains  the  higher  office 
of  bringing  to  light  the  great  principles  and  hidden  truths 
of  nature ;  it  reveals  to  the  inquisitive  and  delighted  mind 
a  multitude  of  fruitful  and  compreh^isive  views,  which 
could  not  otherwise  be  obtained ;  and  invests  men,  and 
nature,  and  events  with  a  new  character. 

^  175.  Definition  of  reasoning,  and  of  propoaitions. 

Reasoning  may  be  defined  the  mental  process  or  oper- 
ation whereby  we  deduce  conclusions  from  two  or  more 
propositions  premised. — ^A  train  of  reasoning  may  be  re- 
garded, therefore,  as  a  whole  ;  and,  as  such,  it  is  made  up 
of  separate  and  subordinate  parts.  These  elementary 
parts  are  usually  termed  PROPOsmoNS ;  and  before  we  can 
proceed  with  advantage  in  the  further  consideration  of 
reasoning,  it  is  necessary  to  go  into  a  brief  explanation 
of  them. 

A  PROPOsmoN  has  been  defined  to  be  a  verbal  repre- 
sentation of  some  perception,  act,  or  affection  of  the  mmd. 
—Accordingly,  when  we  speak  of  a  Proposition,  we  are 
woally  understood  to  mean  some  mental  perception  or 
oombuiatiOD  of  perceptions,  expressed  and  laid  out  before 


118  in  vords.  Although  such  seems  to  be  the  (ntGnaiy 
meaning  of  the  term,  we  may  admit  the  pos^bilily  of  prop- 
ccitions  existing  wholly  in  the  mind,  without  tieing  ex- 
pressed in  words.  Mr,  Locke  expressly  speaks  of  mental 
propositious,  or  those  states  of  mind  where  two  or  more 
ideas  are  combined  together  previous  to  their  being  im- 
bodied  and  set  forth  in  the  fonns  of  language. 

The  parts  of  the  proportion  are,  ( 1.)  The  srBJtcT,  or 
that  concerning  which  something  is  eitlier  asserted  or  de- 
nied, commanded  or  inquired.  (2.)  The  pEEoiciTE,  or 
that  which  is  asserted,  denied,  commanded,  or  inquired 
concerning  the  subject  (3.)  The  copula,  by  which  the 
two  other  parts  are  connected. — In  these  two  proportions, 
Cffisar  was  brave. 
Men  are  fallible. 
Men  and  Cissar  are  the  subjects ;  fiiUible  and  braise  are 
the  predicates ;  are  and  was  are  the  copulas- 

PrapositJons  have  been  divided,  (1.)  luto  biuple,  or 
thoee  whose  subject  and  predicate  are  composed  of  ^ngle 
words,  as  in  this : 

Benevolence  is  commendable. 

(2.)  Into  COMPLEX,  or  those  where  the  subject  and 
predicate  consist  of  a  number  of  words,  as  in  tliis : 
Faithfulness  in  religion  is  followed  by  peace  of  mind. 

(3.)  Into  modal,  where  the  copula  is  qualified  by  some 
word  or  words,  representing  the  manner  or  possibility  of 
the  agreement  or  discrepancy  between  the  subject  and 
predicate,  as  in  these : 

Men  of  learning  ctm  exert  an  influence  ; 
Wars  inoy  sometimes  be  jusL 

Proposffions,  more  or  less  involved,  are  necessary  parts 
in  every  process  of  reasoning.  They  may  be  compared 
to  the  separate  and  disjointed  blocks  of  marble  which  are 
destined  to  enter  into  ttie  formation  of  some  edifice;  the 
completed  process  of  reasoning  is  the  edifice,  the  propo- 
sitions are  the  materials. 

1 176.   Proem  of  ihc  mind  in  nil  catci  of  (MBoring. 

Leaving  the  consideration  of  its  subordinate  parts  or 

dements,  we  are  furtlier  to  consider  the  general  nature 

loning;  in  other  words,  we  are  to  txai  ' 
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character  of  the  complex  mental  process  involved  in  that 
term.  The  definition  given  of  reasoning,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, was,  that  it  is  the  mental  process  by  which 
we  deduce  conclusions  from  two  or  more  propositions 
premised.  Hence  there  will  be  in  every  such  process  a 
succession  of  propositions,  never  less  than  two,  and  often 
a  much  greater  number.  The  propositions  often  follow 
each  other  with  much  regularity ;  and  hence  not  unfre- 
quently  we  consider  the  arrangement  of  them  as  entirely 
arbitrary.  This  is  a  mistaken  supposition.  It  is  true, 
when  a  number  of  ideas  or  propositions  are  presented 
nearly  at  the  same  time^  the  mind  puts  forth  a  volition, 
or  exercises  choice,  in  selecting  one  idea  or  proposition  in 
preference  to  another.  \But  the  ideas  or  propositions  from 
which  the  choice  is  made,  and  without  the  presence  of 
v^ch  it  could  not  be  made,  are  not  brought  into  exist- 
ence by  a  direct  voUtion,  and,  therefore,  mere  arbitrary 
creations ;  but  are  sugge^ed  by  the  laws  of  association. 

4 177.  lUaitntion  of  the  preceding  statement. 

^  As  an  illustration  of  what  has  been  said,  we  will  sup- 
pose an  argument  on  the  justice  and  expediency  of  capi- 
tal punishments  in  ordinary  cases.  The  disputant  first 
denies,  in  general  terms,  the  right  which  social  combina- 
tions have  assumed  of  capitally  punishing  offences  of  a 
slight  nature.  But,  before  considering  the  cases  he  has 
particularly  in  view,  he  remarks  on  the  right  of  capital 
punishment  for  murder ;  he  admits,  we  will  suppose,  that 
the  principle  of  self-defence  gives  such  a  right.  He  then 
takes  up  the  case  of  stealing,  and  contends  that  we  have 
no  right  to  punish  the  thief  with  death,  because  no  such 
right  is  given  by  the  laws  of  nature ;  for,  before  the  for- 
mation of  the  civil  compact,  the  institution  of  property,  as 
a  matter  of  civil  and  judicial  regulation,  was  not  known. 
He  then  con^ders  the  nature  of  civil  society,  and  con- 
tends that,  in  the  formation  of  the  social  compact,  no 
such  extraordinary  power  as  that  of  putting  to  death  for 
stealing,  or  other  crimes  of  similar  aggravation,  could 
have  been  implied  in  that  compact,  because  it  never  was 
poBsessed  by  those  who  formed  it,  &c. 
Here  is  aa  argument,  made  up  of  a  number  of  propo- 
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ntions,  and  carried  on,  as  miiy  be  supposed,  to  a  very 
considerable  ienglh.  And  in  this  ar^ment,  as  in  all 
oliersj  every  proposition  is,  in  the  first  instance,  suggEst- 
ed  by  the  laws  of  association  ;  it  is  not  at  all  a  matter  of 
arbitrary  volition.  The  disputant  first  states  the  inquiry 
in  general  terms ;  he  then  considers  the  particular  case 
of  murder ;  the  crime  of  Iheft  is  next  considered ;  and 
this  is  examined,  first,  in  reference  to  natural  law,  and 
afterward  in  reference  to  civil  law. — And  this  consecu- 
tion of  propositions  takes  place  in  essentially  the  same 
way  as  when  the  sight  of  a  stranger  in  the  crowd  su^ests 
the  image  of  an  old  friend,  ana  the  friend  suggeste  the 
village  of  his  residence,  and  the  village  suggests  an  an- 
cient ruin  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  the  min  suggests 
warriors  and  batlles  of  other  daj's. — It  is  true  that  other 
propositions  may  have  been  suc^ested  at  the  same  time, 
and  the  (llsputant  may  have  had  nis  choice  between  them, 
but  this  was  all  -the  direct  voluntary  power  which  be  pos- 
sessed. 

i  ITS.  Grounds  of  iho  selection  of  ptopositiotiB. 

A  number  of  propositions  are  presented  to  the  mind  by 
the  principles  of  association ;  the  peraon  who  carries  on 
the  process  of  reasoning  makes  his  selection  among  lliera. 
But  it  is  reasonable  to  mquire,  How  it  happens  ihal  there 
is  such  a  suitableness  or  agreement  in  the  propositions,  as 
they  are  successively  adopted  into  the  train  of  reasoning  1 
Aiid  this  seems  to  be  no  other  than  to  inquire  into  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  choice  of  them  is  made,  or 
the  grounds  of  the  selection. 

Let  it  be  considered,  then,  that  in  all  arguments,  wheth- 
er moral  or  demonstrative,  there  is  some  general  subject 
on  which  the  evidence  is  made  to  bear ;  there  is  some 
point  in  particular  to  be  examinefl.  In  reference  to  these 
general  outlines  we  have  a  prevailing  and  permanent 
desire.  This  desire  is  not  only  a  great  help  in  giving 
quickness  and  strength  to  the  laws  of  association,  but 
exercises  also  a  very  considerable  indirect  influence  in 
giring  an  appropriate  character  to  the  thouo;hts  which 
are  suggested  by  ihose  laws  Hence  the  great  body  of 
iba  propositions  which  are  at  such  time*  b        ' '  "* 
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be  found  to  have  a  greater  or  less  reference  to  the  pfcn- 
eral  subject  These  are  all  very  rapidly  compared  by  the 
mind  with  those  outlines  in  regard  to  which  its  feelinjK? 
of  desire  are  exercised,  or  with  what  we  usually  term  the 
point  to  be  proved, — ^Here  the  mind,  in  the  exercise  of 
that  susceptibility  of  feelings  of  relation  which  we  have 
already  seen  it  to  possess,  immediately  discovers  the  suit- 
ableness or  want  of  suitableness,  the  agreement  or  want 
of  agreement,  of  the  proportions  presented  to  it,  to  the 
general  subject  This  perception  of  agreement  or  disa- 
greement, which  is  one  of  those  relative  feelings  of  which 
flie  mind  is,  from  its  very  nature,  held  to  be  susceptible, 
exists  as  an  ultimate  fact  in  our  mental  constitution.  All 
that  can  profitably  be  said  in  relation  to  it,  is  the  mere 
statement  of  the  fact,  and  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  is  found  to  exist — ^Those  propositions  which  are 
judged  by  the  mind,  in  the  exercise  of  that  capacity  which 
Its  Creator  has  given  it,  to  possess  a  oongruity  or  agree- 
ment with  the  general  subject  or  point  to  be  provec^  are 
permitted  by  it  to  enter  in,  as  continuous  parts  of  the  ar- 
gument. And  in  this  way  a  series  of  propositions  rises 
up,  all  having  reference  to  one  ultimate  purpose,  regular, 
appropriate,  and  in  their  issue  laying  the  foundation  of 
the  different  degrees  of  assent — ^This  explanation  will 
apply  not  only  to  the  supposed  argument  in  the  last  sec- 
tion, which  is  an  instance  of  moral  reasoning,  but  will 
hold  good  essentially  of  all  other  instances,  ol  whatever 
kind.  The  difference  in  the  various  kinds  of  reasoning 
consists  less  in  the  mental  process  than  in  the  nature  of 
the  subjects  compared  together,  and  in  the  conditions  at- 
tending them. 

^  179.  Reasoning  implies  the  existence  of  antecedent  or  assamed 

propositions. 

In  attempting  to  give  some  explanation  of  the  reason- 
ing power,  it  is  to  be  remarked  further,  that  reasoning, 
both  in  its  inception  and  its  prosecution,  has  this  charac- 
teristic, that  it  necessarily  proceeds,  in  a  great  degree, 
upon  assumptions.  As  every  deductive  process  implies  a 
comparison  of  propositions,  there  must,  of  course,  be  some 
propoatiODS  given,  fay  the  aid  of  which  the  comparison  is 
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prooecuted.  There  must  be  something  asumed  as  known, 
by  means  of  which  to  find  out  what  is  unknown.  Accord- 
ingly, aft-umed  propositions  (either  those  which  are  known 
to  be  true,  or,  for  the  purposes  of  argument,  are  regarded 
as  such)  are  always  found  at  the  coimnenceroent  of  the 
series;  and  Ihey  are  also  introduced  frequently  in  its 
progress,  particularly  in  Moral  reasoning.  But  the  prop- 
osittons  which  are  assumed  are  not  always  expressed; 
especially  those  which,  from  the  circumstance  of  th«r 
bemg  representative  of  elementary  convictions  of  the  un- 
derstanding, are  denominated  pkimabv  truths. 

"In  every  process  of  reasoning,"  says  Abererombie, 
"  we  proceed  by  founding  one  step  upon  another  which 
has  gone  before  it ;  and  when  we  trace  such  a  proces 
backward,  we  must  arrive  at  certain  truths  which  are  rec- 
ognised as  fundamental,  requiring  no  proof  and  adnut- 
ting  of  none."  '' 

4  130.  Further  coniidentloni  on  tbU  Hljeet. 
But  when  we  say  that  reason'mg  proceeds  n] 
sumptions,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that 
ceeds  upon  propositions  which  are  unknown  or  douhtfuL 
The  propositions  which  are  referred  to,  are  assumed  in 
reference  to  the  reasoning  power,  and  not  in  reference 
to  other  sources  of  knowledge  which  the  understanding 
possesses  besides  reasoning.  Whatever  things  are  known 
by  Original  Suggestion,  whatever  are  known  by  Con- 
sciousness, or  by  the  direct  communication  of  the  Senses, 
or  by  undoubted  Memory  or  Testimony,  as  they  cannot 
be  made  clearer  by  reasoning,  but  fully  command  our  t>e- 
lief  of  themselves,  are  at  once  adopted  by  reasoning  into 
its  own  processes,  and  employed  as  helps  in  eliciting  the 
remote  and  unperceived  trums  which  it  is  in  search  of. 
Bui,  as  has  been  intimated,  this  adoption  is  not  always  a 
formal  and  acknowledged  one,  but  oilen  silently  and  by 
implication.  No  one  would  think  of  formally  and  repeat- 
edly enunciating,  as  be  advances  in  an  argument,  the  truth 
of  his  own  existence  or  of  his  personal  identity ;  and  not 
much  more  would  he  think  of  enunciating  that  every  effect 
baa  its  cause,  or  that  nature  is  uniform  in  her  operations,  or 
that  B  combmation  of  means  conspiring  to  a  paiticular  i 
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indicates  intelligence ;  truths  which  are  so  essential  and 
familiar  to  the  human  intellect,  that  we  daily  base  the 
most  important  conclusions  upon  them,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  we  scarcely  think  of  their  existence.         V^-" 

^  181.  Of  diffierences  in  the  power  of  reasoning. 

The  faculty  of  reasoning  exists  in  different  individuals 
in  very  different  degrees.  There  is  the  same  diversity 
here  which  is  found  to  exist  in  respect  to  every  other  men* 
tal  susceptibiUty  and  mental  process.  In  some  persons  it 
is  not  even  powerful  enough  to  meet  the  ordinary  exigen- 
cies of  life,  and  hardly  rescues  its  possessor  from  the 
imputation  of  idiocy ;  in  others,  it  elevates  human  nature, 
and  bestows  extraordinary  grasp  and  penetration.  And 
between  the  extremes  of  extraordinaiy  expansion  and 
maiked  imbecility,  there  are  multitudes  of  distinct  grades, 
ahnost  every  possible  variety. 

This  difference  depends  on  various  c»usfaa.  ■  ( 1.)  It  will 
depend,  in  the  first  place,  on  the  amount  of  knowledge 
which  the  reasoner  possesses.  No  man  can  permanenUy 
sustain  the  reputation  of  great  ability  in  argument  with- 
out having  previously  secured  a  lai^e  fund  of  knowledge  as 
its  basis.  And  we  may  add,  that  no  man  can  reason  well 
on  any  given  subject,  unless  he  has  especially  prepared 
himself  m  reference  to  that  subject  All  reasoning  im- 
pUes  a  comparison  of  ideas ;  or,  more  properly,  a  compar- 
ison of  propositions,  or  of  facts  stated  in  propositions. 
Of  course,  where  there  is  no  knowledge  on  any  given 
subject,  where  there  is  no  accumulation  of  facts,  there  can 
be  no  possibility  of  reasoning ;  and  where  the  laiowledge 
is  mucn  linuted,  the  plausibility  and  power  of  the  argu- 
ment will  be  proportionally  diminished. 

That  many  persons  speak  on  subjects  which  are  propo- 
sed to  them  without  having  made  any  preparation,  can- 
not be  denied ;  but  there  is  a  vast  difference  between 
noisy,  incoherent  declamation  and  a  well-wrought  argu- 
ment, made  up  of  suitable  propositions,  followmg  each 
other  with  a  direct  and  satisfactory  reference  to  the  con- 
clusion. In  every  case  of  reasoning,  the  mind  passes  suc- 
cessively along  the  various  topics  involved  in  the  argu- 
ment; and,  in  so  doing,  is  governed  by  the  principles  of 
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dy  ben  nxade,  {i  138,)  th«  &ctB  n^  be  Mxiuoulaied  I 
hiivinedoac  um  dedare  rebtint  Id  the  ponns  to  be  j 
ffSMO.  bol  thsl  tkn  can  aercr  be  X)  faaand  togedta  as 
**— ''"'■^  "'»'*■■■'". ''^'"'*  «  |"»~y*i~»  »C-pf;..|g    { 
of  thoM  retatKwfc     Bat  k  »  wcfl  known,  whakvtr  it  naj 
he  cvring  to^  that  Ifae  rdsDots  of  tAgects  are  lanch  more 
readily  and  dearij  percciTed  bf  sane  ftan  li^  othen. 
A*,  (herefore,  evay  tnin  of  reasDoii^  iiqifies  a  SDCOsaioa 
or  aaies  of  relative  perceptions,  a  defect  m  the  powa  of 
rebthe  suggestion  Dec£sanlr  implies  a  defect  in  the 
reasoning  pow«.      And,  on    the   other  hand,  a  great 
quiclmea  and  clearness  in  the  perceptioa  of  relations  b 
neccsariljr  attended  (nlber  Uiii^  being  equal)  with  aa 
augmentra  efficiency  of  reasoning. 

4  1B2.  or  habiu  or  leawwiiig 

But  vhatever  may  be  the  mental  traits  that  render,  in 

r^'*"'"''^'  '"ases,  the  reasoning  powCT  more  or  less  efii- 

'f  acy  will  iiniloubtedly  depend,  in  a  great  de- 

'  lit. — The  effect  of  frequent  practice,  resulting 

'  ■■  ■  crined  a  habit, is ofteo vitneesed in  those •vbo     , 
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follow  any  mechanic  calling,  where  we  find  that  what 
was  once  done  with  difficulty  comes  in  time  to  be  done 
with  great  ease  and  readiness.  The  muscles  of  such  per- 
sons seem  to  move  with  a  kind  of  instinctive  facility  and 
accuracy  in  the  performance  of  those  works  to  which  they 
have  been  for  a  long  time  addicted. 

There  is  a  similar  effect  of  frequent  practice  in  the  in- 
crease of  quickness  and  facility  in  our  mental  operations ; 
and  certainly  as  much  so  in  those  which  are  implied  in 
reasoning  as  in  any  others.  If,  for  instance,  a  person  has 
never  been  in  the  habit  of  going  throu^li  geometrical 
demonstration:),  lie  finds  his  mind  very  slowly  and  with  dif- 
ficulty advancing  from  one  step  to  another ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  person  who  has  so  oilen  practised  this  spe- 
cies of  argumentation  as  to  have  formed  a  habit,  advan- 
ces forwsird  from  one  part  of  the  train  of  reasoning  to 
another  with  great  rapidity  and  delight  And  the  result 
is  the  same  in  any  process  of  moral  reasoning.  In  the 
prosecution  of  any  argument  of  a  moral  nature,  there  is 
necessarily  a  mental  perception  of  the  congnuty  ot  its 
several  parts,  or  of  the  agreement  of  the  succeeding 
proposition  with  that  which  went  before.  The  degree  of 
readiness  in  bringing  together  propositions,  and  in  putting 
forth  such  perceptions,  will  greatly  depend  on  the  degree 
of  practice. 

^  183.  Of  reasoning  in  connexion  with  language  or  expreuion. 

Language  is  the  great  instrument  of  reasoning.  There 
may  inde^  be  a  deductive  process  which  is  purely  men- 
tal ;  but,  in  point  of  fact,  this  is  seldom  the  case.  In  the 
use  of  language,  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  there  is  often 
a  want  of  correspondence  between  the  purely  mental  pro* 
cess  in  reasoning  and  the  outward  verbal  expression  of  it 
When  persons  are  called  upon  to  state  their  arguments 
suddenly  and  in  public  debate,  they  often  commit  errors 
which  are  at  variance  with  the  prevalent  opinion  of  their 
good  sense  and  mental  ability.  This  is  particularly  true 
of  men  who  are  chiefly  engaged  in  the  ordinary  business 
of  life,  or  are  in  aiw  situation  where  there  is  a  constant 
call  for  action.  The  conclusions  at  which  such  persons 
«me  may  be  siqpposed  to  be  generally  correct^  but  they 
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fre€|ucntly  find  themselves  unable  to  stale  clearly  and  cor- 
rectly to  olher¥  tlii^  proct-ss  ol  rtasoniiig  by  wkiith  they 
arrived  at  them. — Oliver  Cromwell,  the  faiaous  English 
Protector,  is  said  to  have  been  a  person  to  whom  this 
Statement  would  well  apply.  The  complicated  incidaita 
of  his  life,  and  the  perplexities  of  his  situatioD,  and  his 
great  success,  sufiiciently  evince  that  he  possessed  a  clear 
mtnght  into  events,  and  was  in  no  respect  deficient  in  un- 
derstanding ;  but  when  he  attempted  to  express  his  opin- 
ions in  the  presence  of  others,  and  to  explain  himsell'  oo 
questions  of  policy,  he  was  confused  and  obscure.  His 
mind  readily  insinuated  itself  into  the  iutiicacies  of  a 
subject ;  and  while  he  could  assert  with  confidence  that  he 
had  arrived  at  a  satisfactory  conclu^oo,  be  could  not  so 
readily  descriW  either  the  threction  he  had  talien,  or  lie 
involutions  of  the  journey. — "  All  accounts,"  says  Mr. 
Hume,"  agree  in  ascribing  to  Cromwell  a  tiresome,  daj-k, 
unintelligible  locution,  e^en  when  he  had  no  intention  to 
^Sguise  Us  meaning ;  yet  no  man's  actions  -woe  ever,  io 
such  a  variety  of  difficult  cases,  more  decisive  and  judi- 
cious." 

i  184.  Ilhistntioo  or  tba  fbrfgoinj;  uctiim. 

Such  instances  are  not  un&equent  Mr.  Stewart  some- 
where mentions  the  case  of  an  English  officei ,  a  friend  of 
Lord  Mansfield,  who  bad  been  appointed  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Jamaica.  The  officer  expressed  some  doubts  of 
Itis  competency  to  prewde  in  the  court  of  chancery- 
Mansfield  Bsured  him  that  he  would  not  find  the  diflicui- 
ty  so  great  as  he  imagined. — ''  Trust,"  said  he, "  to  your 
own  good  sense  in  forming  your  opimoDS,  but  beware  of 
stating  the  grounds  of  your  judgments.  The  judementa 
will  probably  be  right ;  the  argumente  will  infallibly  be 
wrong." 

The  perplexity,  which  is  so  often  experienced  by  men 
engaged  in  active  life,  in  giving  a  prampt  and  correct  ver^- 
hal  expresEoon  to  the  internal  trains  of  thousbt,  is  proba- 
bly owing  in  part  to  a  want  of  practice  of  Uat  land,  and 
ID  part  to  certain  mental  habi^  which  they  have  been 
led,  from  their  situntion,  to  form  and  strengthen.  In  a 
'  onergaicies  tliey  have  beca  obi^cd  to  act  wutk 
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quickness,  and,  at  the  same  time,  with  caution ;  in  other 
words,  to  examine  subjects,  and  to  do  it  with  expedition. 
In  this  way  they  have  acquired  exceeding  readiness  in  all 
their  mental  acts.  The  consequence  of  this  is,  that  the 
numerous  minute  circumstances,  involved  more  or  less  in 
all  subjects  of  difficult  inquiry,  are  passed  in  review  with 
such  rapidity,  and  are  made  in  so  very  small  a  degree  the 
objects  of  separate  attention,  that  they  vanish  and  are  for- 
gotten. Hence  these  persons,  although  the  conclusion  to 
which  they  have  come  be  satisfactory,  are  unable  to  state 
to  others  all  the  subordinate  steps  in  the  argument 
Everything  has  once  been  distinctly  and  fairly  before 
their  own  minds,  although  with  that  great  rapidity  which 
is  always  implied  in  a  habit  ;  but  their  argument,  as  sta* 
ted  in  words,  owing  to  their  inability  to  arrest  and  imbody 
all  the  evanescent  processes  of  thought,  appears  to  others 
defective  and  confused. 


CHAPTER  X. 

DEMONSTRATIVE   REASONING. 
^  185.  Of  the  siibjects  of  demonstrative  reasoning. 

In  the  remarks  which  have  hitherto  been  made,  the 
subject  of  reasoning  has  been  taken  up  in  the  most  gen- 
eral point  of  view.  The  considerations  that  have  been 
proposed  are  applicable,  in  the  main,  to  reasoning  in  all 
Its  ionns.  But  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  possess  a  moce 
full  and  satisfactory  conception  of  this  subject,  to  exan^ 
ine  it  under  the  two  promment  heads  of  Moral  and  De- 
monstrative. 

There  are  various  particulars  in  which  moral  and  de- 
monstrative reasoning  differ  from  each  other ;  the  consid- 
eration of  which  will  suggest  more  fiiUy  their  distinctive 
nature.  Among  other  thmgs,  demonstrative  reasonmg 
differs  from  any  other  species  of  reasoning  in  the  subjects 
about  which  it  is  employed.  The  subjects  are  abstract 
id^i^  and  the  necessary  relations  among  them.    Those 
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ideas  or  thoughts  are  called  abstract  which  are  represent* 
stive  of  such  qualities  and  properties  in  objects  as  can 
be  distinctly  examined  by  the  mind  separate  from  other 
qualities  and  properties  with  which  they  are  commonly 
united.     And  there  may  be  reckoned,  as  coming  within 
this  class  of  subjects,  the  properties  of  numbers  ana  of  geo- 
metrical figures ;  also  extension,  duration,  weight,  veloci- 
ty, forces,  &c,  so  far  as  they  are  susceptible  of  being  accu- 
rately expressed  by  numbers  or  other  mathematical  signs. 
But  the  subjects  of  moral  reasoning,  upon  which  we  are 
to  remark  hereafter  more  particularly,  are  matters  of  fact, 
including  their  connexion  with  other  facts,  whether  con- 
staiht  or  variable,  and  all  attendant  circumstances. — ^That 
the  extericHT  angle  of  a  triangle  is  equal  to  both  the  inte- 
rior and  opposite  angles,  is  a  truth  which  comes  within 
the  province  of  demonstration.    That  Homer  was  the  au- 
flior  of  the  Iliad,  that  Xerxes  invaded  Greece,  &c.,  are 
mquiries  belonging  to  moral  reasoning. 

f  186.  Ute  of  definitions  and  axioms  in  demonstratiTe  reasoning. 

In  every  process  of  reasoning,  there  must  be,  at  the 
commencement  of  it,  something  to  be  proved ;  there  must 
also  be  some  things,  either  known  or  taken  for  granted 
as  such,  with  which  the  comparison  of  the  propositions 
b^ns.  The  preliminary  truUis  in  demonstrative  reason- 
ings are  involved  in  such  definitions  as  are  found  in  all 
mathematical  treatises.  It  is  impossible  to  ^ve  a  dem- 
onstration of  the  properties  of  a  circle,  parabola,  ellipse, 
or  other  mathematical  figure,  without  fir^  having  given  a 
definition  of  theuL  DEFiNrriONS,  therefore,  are  the  facts 
assumed,  the  first  principles  in  demonstrative  reasoning, 
fi^m  which,  by  means  of  the  subsequent  steps,  the  conclu* 
sion  is  derived. — We  find  something  entirely  similar  in 
respect  to  subjects  which  admit  of  the  application  of  a 
different  form  of  reasoning.  Thus,  in  Naturai  Philosophy, 
thfe  general  facts  in  relation  to  the  gravity  and  elasticity 
of  the  air  may  be  considered  as  first  principles.  From 
these  principles  in  Physics  are  deduced,  as  consequences, 
the  suspension  of  the  mercury  in  the  barometer,  and  its 
tail  when  carried  up  to  an  eminence. 

We  must  not  forget  here  the  use  of  axioms  in  the  dem- 
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OTistrations  of  mathematics.  Axioms  are  certain  self-ey 
ident  propositions,  or  propositions  the  truth  of  which  is 
discovered  by  intuition,  such  as  the  following :  "  Things 
equal  to  the  same,  are  equal  to  one  another;"  "From 
equals  take  away  equals,  and  equals  remain,"  We  gen- 
erally find  a  number  of  them  prefixed  to  treatises  of  ge- 
ometry, and  other  treatises  involving  geometrical  princi- 
f>les ;  and  it  has  been  a  mistaken  supposition,  which  has 
one  prevailed,  that  they  are  at  the  foundation  of  geomet- 
rical and  of  all  other  demonstrative  reasoning.  But 
axioms,  taken  by  themselves,  lead  to  no  conclusions. 
With  their  assistance  alone,  the  truth,  involved  in  proposi- 
tions susceptible  of  demonstration,  would  have  been  be- 
yond our  reach. 

But  axioms  are  by  no  means  without  their  use,  although 
their  nature  may  have  been  misunderstood.  They  are 
properly  and  originally  intuitive  perceptions  of  the  truth; 
and  whether  they  be  expressed  in  words,  as  we  gen- 
erally find  them,  or  not,  is  of  but  little  consequence,  ex- 
cept as  a  matter  of  convenience  to  be^ners,  and  in  giv- 
ing instruction.  But  those  intuitive  perceptions  wBch 
are  always  implied  in  them  are  essential  helps ;  and  if 
by  their  aid  alone  we  should  be  unable  to  complete  a 
demonstration,  we  should  be  equally  unable  without  them. 
We  begin  with  definitions;  we  compare  together  suc- 
cessively a  number  of  propositions ;  and  these  intuitive 
perceptions  of  their  agreement  or  disagreement,  to  which, 
when  expressed  in  words,  we  give  the  name  of  axioms, 
attend  us  at  every  step. 

^  187.  The  opposites  of  demonttntiTe  reMonings  absurd. 

In  demonstrations  we  consider  only  one  side  of  a  ques- 
tion ;  it  is  not  necessary  to  do  anything  more  than  this. 
The  first  principles  in  the  reasoning  are  given ;  they  are 
not  only  supposed  to  be  certain,  but  they  are  assumed  as 
such ;  these  are  followed  by  a  number  of  propositions  in 
succession,  all  of  which  are  compared  together ;  if  the 
conclusion  be  a  demonstrative  one,  then  there  has  been  a 
clear  perception  of  certainty  at  every  step  in  the  train. 
Whatever  may  be  urged  against  an  argument  thus  con- 
ducted is  of  Fo  consequence ;  the  opposite  of  it  wiU  al- 
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wavi  iinplv  some  I'ailaci..  Thus,  ihe  proposition  that  the 
tiiree  a-ie'es  o£  a  triansie  are  ntrf  t^'jai  !■>  iwo  nght 
angles,  and  otbo'  pfupntions,  wtudi  are  the  ofipooite  of 
what  has  been  demoostrated,  wiU  alwaya  be  foiiod  to  be 
false,  and  also  to  imolTe  ui  afaBordihr ;  tbat  is,  an  id- 
conseteol  with,  and  contrwlktorjr  to,  tnansdvesL 

But  it  is  DM  so  in  floral  Be^omng.  And  here,  tliefe- 
jbre,  we  find  a  marked  dtstinciion  b^wem  the  two  ^reat 
forms  of  ratiocinalion.  We  may  amve  at  a  ccndu^on 
OD  a  moral  subject  n-ilh  a  great  degree  of  ccftainty ;  not 
a  doubt  maj  be  left  in  the  raiad ;  awi  jet  the  oppoale 
of  Aat  oandtKion  tray  be  aliogrther  within  the  brails  ctf 
pninhilily  We  have,  for  instance,  the  anal  satitfacloiy 
evidence  that  (be  sun  rase  to-day,  but  the  opposite  migit 
have  been  tnie,  without  any  tncon^ency  of  contradto 
tioD,  »ix^  That  the  son  did  not  ri».  Again,  we  have  no 
doubt  of  the  great  law  in  physics,  that  heavy  bodies  de- 
scend to  the  earth  in  a  line  diracted  towards  its  centre. 
But  ^(eca^conceiTe«f  the  ojypofiite  of  this  without  icTolv. 
ing  any  contradiction  or  absurdity.  Id  other  words,  tliey 
might  have  been  subjected,  if  the  Creator  had  so  deter- 
mined, to  the  influence  of  &  law  requinng  them  to  move  in 
a  different  direction.  Bat,  on  a  thorough  examination  of 
a  demonstrative  process,  we  shall  find  ourselves  unable  to 
admit  even  the  potfUniily  of  the  opposite. 

4  184    Demon stmiioni  do  not  uloui  of  drffer«nt  degiees  of  beUef. 

When  oar  thoughts  are  employed  upon  subjects  which 
amie  within  the  province  of  moral  reasonii^,  we  yield 
difierent  degrees  of  assent ;  we  form  opinions  more  or  less 
probable.  Sometimes  our  belief  is  of  the  lowest  kind ; 
nothing  more  than  mere  presumption.  New  evidence 
gives  it  new  strength ;  and  it  may  go  on,  from  one  de- 
gree of  strength  to  another,  till  alt  doubt  is  excluded,  and 
all  possibility  of  mistake  shut  out — ^It  is  difierent  in  dem- 
imstrations ;  the  assent  which  we  yield  b  at  all  times  ot 
tbe  highest  kind,  and  is  never  susceptible  of  bong  nigard- 
ed  as  more  or  less.  This  results,  as  must  be  obvious  on 
ttte  slightest  examination,  from  the  nature  of  demonstra- 

easonii^. 

'4cSonB(nitiTe  reasonings  we  alwajs  be^  with 
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certain  first  principles  or  tniths,  either  known  or  taken  for 
granted ;  and  these  hold  the  first  place,  or  are  the  found- 
ation of  that  series  of  propositions  over  which  the  mind 
successively  passes  until  it  rests  in  the  conclusion.  In 
mathematics,  the  first  principles,  of  which  we  here  speak, 
are  the  definitions. 

We  begin,  therefore,  with  what  is  acknowledged  b^ 
all  to  be  true  or  certain.  At  every  step  there  is  an  intui- 
tive perception  of  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  the 
Eropositions  which  are  compared  tojgether.  Consequent* 
/,  however  far  we  may  advance  in  the  comparison  of 
them,  there  is  no  possibility  of  falling  short  of  that  degree 
of  assent  with  which  it  is  acknowledged  that  the  series 
commenced. — So  that  demonstrative  certainty  may  be 
judged  to  amount  to  this.  Whenever  we  amve  at  the 
last  step,  or  the  conclusion  of  a  series  of  propositions,  the 
mind,  in  effect,  intuitively  patreives  the  relation,  whether 
it  be  the  agreement  or  disagreement,  coincidence  or  want 
of  coincidoioe,  between  the  last  stqp  or  the  oonclu^on, 
and  the  oonditions  involved  in  the  propoations  at  the 
commeDcement  of  the  series ;  and,  therefore,  demonrtra^ 
tive  certainty  is  virtually  the  same  as  the  certunty  of  in- 
tuition. Although  it  arises  on  a  different  occasion,  and 
is,  therefore,  entitled  to  a  separate  consideration,  there  is 
no  difference  in  the  degree  of  belief. 

^  189.  Of  the  UM  of  diagrams  in  demonstrations. 

In  conducting  a  demonstrative  process,  it  is  firequently 
the  case  that  we  make  use  of  various  kinds  of  figures  or 
diagrams. — ^The  proper  use  of  diamms,  of  a  square,  cir- 
cle, triangle,  or  other  figure  whicSi  we  delineate  befi>re 
us,  is  to  assist  the  mind  m  keeping  its  ideas  distinct,  and 
to  help  in  comparing  them  together  with  readiness  and 
correctness.  Tney  are  a  sort  of  auxiliaries,  brought  in  to 
the  help  of  our  intellectual  infirmities,  but  are  not  abso- 
lutely  necessary ;  «nce  demonstrative  reasoning,  where- 
ever  it  may  be  found,  resembles  any  other  kind  of  reason- 
ing in  this  most  important  respect,  viz.,  in  being  a  com- 
parison of  our  ideas. 

In  proof  that  artificial  diagrams  are  only  auxiliaries, 
and  are  not  easentiaUy  necessary  in  demcnistrations,  it 
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mq  te  mtnked,  Ibal  th(7  are  iKce9BuiI]r  aQ  or  tbm 
■y  I  III  I  ll  IB  not  within  the  capability  al  the  vrit  sod 
J0Mr  oi  Ban  lo  &«Bie  apofcct  orator  a  Ppfcct  lii- 
a||^  «r  aaj  tAei  figme  whidi  is  porftcL  We  n^ft 
■fciiL  itofaMOBT  genenl  kDOwlnlge  of  Oe  bnpafcc- 
tno  of  the  scnm ;  and  ve  may  almcat  Kgaid  tt  ac  a 
Mailer  detennioed  by  expenmetin  of  the  senses  ^Atem- 
aelres,  aided  by  opbcal  instnanents.  "  There  nerer  was," 
Bys  CudwDrtb,  **  a  straight  hnc,  Inangle,  or  taicle,  that  we 
■aw  in  all  our  lives,  thai  was  laalliMBalicaUy  exact}  bot 
eren  f/ease  itself,  at  least  b}-  the  he^>  of  miaaKopes, 
night  plainly  discover  much  unerenne^  TwgeAtmi,  fiex- 
BOtt^,  aogulosity,  imqgulantj-,  and  deftnai^  ■>  (henL"* 
Oar  reastxuags,  thereAire,  and  oar  coDcloBoas,  will  not 
Wflfkj  to  &e  figures  beiore  us,  but  loerdy  lo  an  imasioed 
psfect  figVK.  The  mind  can  not  only  originate  a  tigMre 
tntematly  anH  stibjeclivfly.  but  --an  ascribe  \n  \'.  thr  attri- 
bute of  perfectictL.  And  a  vshal  ftateroent  of  the  prop- 
orties  of  this  iinagiiMd  perfect  6eare  is  wliat-we  vnder- 
•tand  by  a  DKFLsrTHW,  the  use  of  which,  in  this  kind  of 
reaamii^  in  particular,  has  already  beoi  menticmed. 


CHAPTER  XL 

HOKAL  KEASONINO. 
1 190.  or  the  nb^ecta  uid  impottuea  of  iMtnl  reMouiiig. 
HoBAL  BEASONiNO,  which  IS  the  secCHid  great  division  or 
land  of  reasoning,  concerns  opinions,  acti<nis,  and  events ; 
embracing,  in  general,  those  subjects  which  do  not  come 
within  the  province  of  demonstrative  reasoning.  The 
■uhjects  to  which  it  relates  are  often  bri^  ew         '  ' 


mjring  that  they  are  matttri  of  fact ;  nor  would  this  defr> 
mtion,  concise  as  it  is,  be  likely  to  give  an  emnieoiB  idea 
of  tb«n. 

Skill  in  this  kind  of  reasoning  is  of  great  use  in  the 

fimnation  of  opiniooB  concerning  the  duties  and  the  gen- 

*  TimUm  csncffntog  liaanmble  VLau^j,  Ut.  i*.,  cb.  iii. 
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eral  conduct  of  life.  Some  may  be  apt  to  think,  that 
those  who  have  been  most  practised  in  demonstrative  rea« 
soning  can  find  no  difficulty  in  adapting  their  intellectual 
habits  to  matters  of  mere  probability.  This  opinion  is 
not  altogether  well  founded.  Although  that  species  of 
reasoning  has  a  favourable  result  in  giving  persons  a 
command  over  the  attention,  and  in  some  other  respects, 
whenever  exclusively  employed  it  has  the  effect,  in  some 
decree,  to  disqualify  them  for  a  correct  judgment  on  those 
various  subjects  which  properly  belong  to  moral  reason- 
ing.— ^The  last,  therefore,  which  has  its  distinctive  name 
from  the  primary  signification  of  the  Latin  mores,  viz., 
manners^  customsy  &c.,  requires  a  separate  consideration. 

^191.  Of  the  nature  of  moral  certainty. 

Moral  reasoning  causes  in  us  different  degrees  of  as- 
sent, and  in  this  respect  differs  from  demonstrative.  In 
demonstration  there  is  not  only  an  immediate  perception 
of  the  relation  of  the  propositions  compared  together; 
bat,  in  consequence  of  their  abstract  and  detenninate  na- 
ture, there  is  also  a  knowledge  or  absolute  certainty  of 
their  agreonent  or  disagreement  In  moral  reasoning 
the  case  is  somewhat  different — ^In  both  kinds  we  begin 
with  certain  propositions,  which  are  either  known  or  re- 
garded as  such.  In  both  there  is  a  series  of  propositions 
successively  compared.  But  in  moral  reasoning,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  propositions  not  being  abstract  and  fixed, 
and,  therefore,  often  uncertain,  the  agreement  or  disagree- 
ment among  them  is,  in  general,  not  said  to  be  known, 
but  presumed  ;  and  this  presumption  may  be  more  or  less, 
admitting  a  great  vziiety  of  degrees.  While,  therefcnre, 
one  mode  of  reasoning  is  attended  with  knowledge,  the 
other  can  properly  be  said  to  produce,  in  most  cases,  only 
judgment  or  opimon. — ^Butthe  probability  of  such,  judg- 
ment or  opinion  may  sometimes  arise  so  high  as  to  ex- 
clude all  reasonable  doubt  And  hence  we  then  speak 
as  if  we  possessed  certainty  in  respect  to  subjects  which 
admit  merely  of  the  application  of  moral  reasoning.  AI 
though  it  is  possible  that  there  may  be  some  difference 
between  the  belief  attendant  on  demonstration  and  that 
produced  by  the  highest  probability,  the  effect  on  our 
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feelii^  189  at  any  rate,  easentially  the  same.  A  man 
who  would  doubt  the  existence  of  the  cities  of  London 
and  Peking  although  he  has  no  other  evidence  of  it  than 
that  of  testimony,  would  be  considered  hardly  less  sinmi- 
lar  uid  unreasonable  than  one  who  might  take  it  into  nis 
head  to  doubt  of  the  propositions  of  Euclid. — ^It  is  this 
very  high  degree  of  probability  which  we  term  moral 
eaimnty. 

4  19S.  Of  leasoniDg  from  analogy. 

Moral  RSASCRnNO  admits  of  some  subordinate  divisions; 
and  of  these,  the  first  to  be  mentioned  is  reasoning  from 
ona&Mfyd — The  woid  analogy  is  used  with  some  vague- 
ness, but,  in  general,  denotes  a  resemblance,  either  greater 
or  less. — ^Having  observed  a  consistency  and  uniiormity 
in  the  operations  of  the  physical  world,  we  are  naturally 
led  to  presume  that  things  of  the  same  nature  will  be  af- 
fected m  the  same  way,  and  wiU  produce  the  same  effects ; 
and  also  that  the  same  or  similar  effects  are  to  be  attrib- 
uted to  like  causes.  Analogical  reasoning,  therefore,  is 
that  mental  process  by  which  unknown  truths  or  conclu- 
sions are  inferred  from  the  resemblance  of  things. 

The  argument  by  which  Sir  Isaac  Newton  establishes 
the  truth  of  univeisal  gravitation  is  of  this  sort  He  proves 
that  the  planets,  in  their  revolutions,  are  deflected  towards 
the  sun  in  a  manner  precisely  similar  to  the  deflection  of 
the  earth  towards  the  same  luminary ;  and  also  that  there 
is  a  similar  deflection  of  the  moon  towards  the  earth,  and 
of  a  body  projected  obliquely  at  the  earth's  surface  to- 
wards the  earth's  centre.  Hence  he  infers  by  analogy, 
that  all  these  deflections  originate  firom  the  same  cause, 
or  are  governed  W  one  and  tne  same  law,  viz.,  the  potoer 
of  gravitation.  There  are  a  variety  of  subjects,  both  spec- 
malive  and  practical,  in  respect  to  which  we  may  reason 
in  this  way,  and  sometimes  with  considerable  satisfac- 
tion. It  is  nevertheless  true,  that  much  care  is  necessanr 
in  arguments  drawn  from  this  source,  especially  in  sci- 
entific investigations.  The  proper  use  of  analogical  rea- 
soning in  scientific  inquiries  seems  to  be,  merely  to  illus- 
trate and  confirm  truths  which  are  susceptible  of  proof 
firom  other  sources  of  evidence,  either  by  casting  a  direct 
additional  light  or  by  answering  objections. 
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41^3.   or  reHomng  by  induction. 

We  now  come  to  another  method  of  moral  reasoning, 
viz.,  by  induction.  Inductivi  reasoning  is  the  inferring 
of  general  truths  from  particular  facta  that  have  fallen 
under  our  observation.  Our  experience  teaches  us  that 
nature  is  governed  by  uniform  laws  ;  and  we  have  a  firm 
expectation,  (whether  it  be  an  original  principle  of  otir 
constitution,  or  whatever  may  be  the  origin  of  it,)  that 
e^'ents  will  happen  in  future,  as  we  have  seen  them  hap^ 
pen  in  titnes  past.  With  this  state  of  mind  we  are 
pared  to  deduce  inferences  by  induction. 

When  a  property  has  been  found  in  a  number  of 
jects  of  the  same  kind,  and  nothing  of  a  contradictoiy 
nature  appears,  we  have  the  strongest  expectation  of 
finding  the  same  property  in  all  the  individuals  of  the 
same  class ;  in  other  words,  we  come  to  the  conclusioa 
that  the  property  is  a  general  one.  Accordingly,  we  ap- 
ply a  magnet  to  several  jaeces  of  iron  ;  we  fincl,  in  every 
instance,  a  strong  attraction  taking  place ;  and  we 
elude,  although  we  have  made  the  experiment  with 
a  small  number  of  the  masses  of  iron  actually  in  exist- 
ence, that  it  is  a  property  of  iron  to  be  thus  affected  by 
that  substance,  or  that  all  iron  is  susceptible  of  magneti- 
cal  attraction.     This  is  a  conclufdon  drawn  by  induction. 

The  belief  which  attends  a  well-conducted  process  of 
inductive  reasoning  bears  a  decided  character ;  it  is  moral 
probability  of  the  highest  kind,  or  what  is  sometimes  term- 
ed moral  certainty ;  and  is  at  least  found  to  be  sufficient 
for  all  practical  purposes.  We  obtain  all  the  general 
truths  relating  to  ihe  properties  and  laws  of  material  ob- 
jects in  this  way. 

And  we  thus  not  only  acquire  a  knowledge  of  material 
objects,  but  apply  the  same  inductive  process  also  in  the 
investigation  of  laws  which  govern  the  operations  of  the 
mind.  It  is  by  experience,  or  observing  what  takes  place 
in  a  number  of  individuals,  that  we  are  able  to  infer  the 
general  law  of  association,  viz.,  when  two  or  more  ideas 
Lave  existed  in  the  mind  in  immediate  succession,  th^ 
are  afterward  found  to  be  mutually  suggested  by  each 
other,  !t  is  the  same  in  ascertaining  other  general  laws 
of  the  mind. 

S2 
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WbcB  a  propostxm  in  geonetrj  is  given  to  be  demoo- 
rtntad,  it  sometimes  happens  that  two  or  more  sololicBS 
waay  be  aSmd  kading  to  the  same  end.  The  tkeenm 
or  ttie  problem  is  one  and  the  same,  as  ako  tbe  cobcIih 
■on;  bat  fltere  maybe  more  than  one  train  of  kmou^ 
Bore  than  one  sens  of  imtennediate  steps  connecting  the 
proposition  which  is  to  be  investigated  with  the  resolL 
But  3s  the  conclostoa  in  each  of  these  difierent  cases  is 
certain,  it  does  not  stxei^tbeD  it,  ahhot^  it  may  gratify 
curioa^  to  resort  to  a  duToent  and  additionnl  pntcess. 

It  B  not  thus  in  moral  reasoning.  The  grearf  diSerence 
between  the  two  kinds  <d  reasonmg,  as  b(£)te  otnerred, 
is  not  so  much  in  the  mental  process  as  in  the  subjects 
about  which  tfa^  are  employed.  Now,  as  tbe  subjects  in 
moral  reasonmg  are  not  of  a  purely  abstract  nature,  and 
are,  therefore,  oflen  attended  with  uncertainty,  our  belief, 
when  we  anivv  at  the  conrlu'^no,  is  oot  always  of  the 
highest  kind.  More  frequently  it  is  some  tnfenor  degree 
OfprobalHlity,  Hence,  in  any  motal  iDcjiury,  the  more 
Dumerous  the  series  of  arguments  which  terminates  in  a 
particular  concluaon,  the  stronger  will  be  our  belief  in 
the  truth  of  that  conclusion. 

Thus  we  may  suppose  a  question  to  arise.  Whether  the 
Romans  occupied  the  island  of  Great  Britain  at  seme  pe- 
riod previous  to  the  Saxon  conquest  ?  In  reference  to 
this  inquif)'  a  number  of  independent  ai^uments  may  be 
brought  forward.  ( 1.)  The  testimony  of  the  Roman  his- 
tmians.  (2.)  Tbe  remains  of  buildings,  roads,  and  en- 
c^Dpments,  which  indicate  a  Roman  origin.  (3.)  The 
coins,  urns,  &c,  which  have  been  discovered.  Although 
these  arguments  are  independent  of  each  other,  they  all 
bear  upon  tbe  same  conctuaon ;  and,  being  combined  to- 
gether, they  very  esseatiaUy  increase  the  strength  of  our 
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CHAPTER  XIL 

PRACTICAL  DIRECTIONS   IN  REASONING. 
^  195.  Rules  relating  to  the  practice  of  reaaoniiig. 

Various  directions  have  been  ^ven  by  writers  on  Lo- 
gic, (whichy  it  may  be  remarked  here,  is  only  another 
name  for  whatever  concerns  the  nature,  kinds,  and  appli- 
cations of  Reasoning,)  the  object  of  which  is  to  secure  the 
more  prompt,  accurate,  and  efficient  use  of  the  reasoning 
power.  It  is  but  natural  to  suppose,  that  some  of  these 
dialectical  rules  are  of  greater,  and  others  of  less  value. 
Such  as  appeared  to  be  of  the  least  questionable  impor- 
tance, are  brought  together  and  explained  in  this  chapter ; 
nor  will  this  occasion  any  surprise^  whm  it  is  recollected 
that  it  has  been  the  obiect  of  this  work  througbout^  not 
only  to  ascertain  what  the  mental  operations  are,  but,  bj 
practical  suggestions  from  time  to  time,  to  promote  what 
IS  of  a  good,  and  prevent  what  is  of  a  hurtful  tendency  in 
such  operations. 

The  directions  now  referred  to  have,  of  course,  a  more 
intimate  connexion  with  Moral  than  with  Demonstrative 
reasoning;  but  this  is  a  circumstance  which  enhances 
rather  than  diminishes  their  worth.  The  occasions  which 
admit  and  require  the  application  of  moral  reasoning, 
being  inseparable  from  the  most  common  occurrences  a^ 
exigences  of  life,  are  much  more  numerous  than  thoie 
of  demonstrative  reasoning. 

^  196.  Of  being  inilneiiced  in  reasoning  hj  a  loTe  of  the  truth. 

f  L)  The  first  direction  in  relation  to  reasoning  whidi 
will  DC  given,  concerns  the  feelings  with  which  it  is  prop- 
er to  be  animated.  It  is  this.  In  all  questions  which 
admit  of  discussion,  and  on  which  we  find  ourselves  at 
variance  with  the  opinions  of  othersywe  are  to  make  truth 
our  object, — ^The  opposite  of  a  desire  of  the  truth  is  a  wish 
to  decide  the  subject  of  dispute  in  one  way  rather  than 
■DOther,  independenUy  of  a  just  consideration  of  the  evi- 
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dence.  The  foundation  of  such  a  preference  of  one  result 
lo  an<ither  are,  in  genera!,  ihe  prejudices  of  interest  and. 
passion  ;  and  these  are  the  great  enemies  of  truth.  \\Tieu- 
ever  we  are  under  their  ianuence,we  form  a  different  es- 
timatioii  of  testimony,  and  of  other  sources  of  eridence, 
from  what  we  should  do  under  other  rircurostances ;  and 
at  such  tiroes  they  can  hardly  fail  to  lead  us  to  false  re- 
sults.— This  rule  is  important  on  all  occasions  of  reason- 
ing whatever,  but  particularly  in  public  debate ;  because 
at  such  times  the  presence  of  others  and  the  love  of  vic- 
tory combine  with  other  unpropitious  influences  to  in- 
duce men  to  forget  or  to  disregard  the  claims  which  truth 
is  always  entitle  to  enforce^ 

4  197.  Cm  to  be  uted  in  contcll;  itiling  lb*  sub;«l  of  di«:iiMiri(i. 

(n.)  Another  rule  in  the  prosecution  of  an  argument  is, 
that  the  question  under  debate  is  to  be  fairly  and  correctly 
stated.  The  matter  in  controversy  may  be  stated  in  such 
a  way  as  to  include,  in  the  very  enunciation  of  it,  some- 
thing taken  for  granted,  which  must  necessarily  lead  to  a 
decision  in  favour  of  one  of  the  opponents.  But  this 
amounts  to  begging  the  question,  a  species  of  fallacy  or 
sophism  upon  vrhich  we  shall  again  have  occa^on  to  re- 
mark.— Sometimes  the  subject  of  discussion  is  stated  so 
careleffily,  that  the  true  point  at  issue  is  wholly  left  out 
It  may  be  proper,  therefore,  in  many  cases,  to  adopt  the 
practice  of  special  pleaders,  and  first  to  ascertain  all  the 
points  in  which  the  opponents  agree,  and  those  in  which 
di^  <^er.  And  then  they  can  haidl'  *sa\  of  directing 
thar  arguments  to  what  is  truly  the  subject  of  contention. 

In  order  that  there  may  not  be  a  posnbili^  of  misun- 
derstanding here,  dialecticians  should  aim  to  have  clear 
ideas  of  everything  stated  in  the  question  which  has  an 
intimate  connexion  with  the  point  at  issue.  Subordinate 
parts  of  the  question,  and  even  particular  wonfa,  are  to  be 
examined.  If,  for  instance,  the  statement  affirm  ot  deny 
anything  in  regard  to  the  quahtiea  or  properties  of  mate- 
ml  bodies,  it  n  incumbent  upon  us  to  poaCflB  as  clear 
ideas  as  possible,  both  of  the  object  in  general,  and  of 
those  properties  or  qualities  in  particular.  Similar  re 
marks  will  apply  to  other  subjects  of  inquiry  of  whatev- 
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$198.  Consider  the  kind  of  evidence  applicable  to  the  subject. 

(ni.)  As  one  subject  clearly  admits  of  the  application 
of  one  species  of  evidence,  while  another  as  clearly  re- 
quires evidence  of  a  different  kind,  we  are  thence  enabled 
to  lay  down  this  rule,  viz.,  We  are  to  consider  what  kind 
of  evidence  is  appropriate  to  the  question  under  discus- 
sion. 

When  the  inquiry  is  one  of  a  purely  abstract  nature, 
and  all  the  propositions  involved  in  the  reasoning  are  of 
the  same  kind,  then  we  have  the  evidence  of  Intuition  or 
intuitive  perception ;  and  the  conclusion,  for  reasons  al- 
ready mentioned,  is  certain. — ^In  the  examination  of  the 
properties  of  material  bodies,  we  depend  originally  on 
the  evidence  of  the  Senses ;  which  gives  a  character  and 
strength  to  our  belief,  according  to  the  circumstances  un- 
der which  the  objects  are  presented  to  them. — ^In  judging 
of  those  facts  in  events  antd  in  the  conduct  of  men  which 
have  not  come  under  our  own  obBervatkm,  we  rely  on  Tes- 
timmiy.  This  source  of  belief  causes  probability  in  a 
greater  or  leas  degree,  according  as  the  testimony  is  from 
one  or  more,  given  by  a  person  who  imderstands  the  sub- 
ject to  which  it  relates,  or  not,  &c — ^And  again,  some 
subjects  admit  of  the  evidence  of  Induction,  and  in  re- 
spect to  others  we  have  no  other  aids  than  the  less  au- 
thoritative reasonings  from  Analogy.  In  other  cases,  the 
evidence  is  wholly  made  up  of  vanous  incidental  circum- 
stances, which  are  found  to  have  relation  to  the  subject  in 
hand,  and  which  affect  the  belief  in  different  degrees  and 
for  various  causes. 

And  hence,  as  the  sources  of  belief,  as  well  as  the  be- 
lief itself,  have  an  intimate  connexion  with  the  subject  be- 
fore us,  they  ought  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  The 
evidence  should  be  appropriate  to  the  question.  But  if 
the  question  admit  of  more  than  one  land  of  evidence, 
then  all  are  entitled  to  their  due  weight 

(f  199.  Reject  the  aid  of  fidae  argumeDts  or  sophisms. 

J IV.)  There  is  a  species  of  fidse  reasoning  which  we 
a  SOPHISM.  A  sophism  is  an  argument  which  con- 
tains some  secret  fallacy  under  the  general  ap]pearance  of 
correctness.    The  aid  of  such  arguments,  wmch  are  cal- 
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Ciliated  to  deceive,  and  are,  in  general,  inconsistent  with 
a  love  of  the  truth,  should  be  rejected. 

(1.)  Ignoratio  ELE.NCH1,  Or  misapprehenaon  of  the 
(question,  is  one  instance  of  sophism.  It  exists  when, 
from  some  niisunden<tanding  of  the  terms  and  phrases  that 
are  employed,  the  arguments  advanced  do  not  truly  apply 
to  the  point  in  debate.  It  was  a  doctrine,  for  instance, 
of  some  of  the  early  philosophic  teachers  of  Greece,  that 
there  is  but  one  principle  of  things.  Aristotle,  under- 
standing by  the  word  principle  what  we  commonly  ex- 
press by  the  word  element,  attempted  to  show  the  con- 
trary, viz.,  that  the  elements  are  not  one,  but  many ;  thus 
incurring  the  imputation  of  ignoratio  elenchi  ;  for  those 
who  held  the  doctrine  which  was  thus  subjected  to  his 
animadver^on,  had  reference,  not  to  the  forms,  but  the 
cause  of  things;  not  to  any  doctrine  of  elementary  mate- 
rial particles,  but  to  the  intellectual  origin,  the  creative 
mind,  tlie  Supreme  Being,  whom,  as  the  principle,  (that 
is,  as  the  beginning  and  the  support  of  things,)  they  main- 
tained to  be  one,* 

(2.)  pETrrio  FRENCiFii,  or  begging  of  the  question,  is 
another  instance  of  sophism.  Tins  sophism  is  found 
whenever  the  disputant  oft'ere,  in  proof  of  a  proposition, 
the  proposition  itself  in  other  words.  The  following  has 
been  given  as  an  instance  of  this  fallaey  in  reasoning : — 
A  person  attempts  to  prove  that  God  is  eternal,  by  main* 
taining  that  his  existence  is  without  beginning  ajid  with- 
out end.  Here  the  proof  which  is  offered,  and  the  prop- 
ortion itself  which  is  to  be  proved,  are  essentially  the 
same, — When  we  are  told  that  opium  causes  sleep,  be- 
cause it  has  a  soporific  quality,  or  that  grafs  grows  by 
means  of  its  vegetative  power,  the  same  thinff  is  repeated 
in  other  terms. — ^This  fallacy  is  veiy  frequently  practised ; 
and  a  Utile  care  in  detecting  it  would  spoil  many  a  fine 
saving,  as  well  as  deface  many  an  elaborate  ai^ument. 
What  is  called  arguing  in  a  nrcle  is  a  species  of  soph- 
ism very  nearly  related  to  the  above.  It  consists  in  ma- 
king two  propositions  reciprocally  prove  each  other, 

(3.)  NoN  CAiJSA  PRO  CAUSA,  or  the  assignation  of  a  false 

■  La  iiogique  au  L'ul  (Le  Pauiei,  (Foil  Koyilo,)  pul  lii.,  chap.  xii. 
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cause. — ^People  are  unwilling  to  be  thought  ignorant; 
rather  than  be  thought  so,  they  will  impose  on  the  credu- 
lity of  their  fellow-men,  iUid  sometimes  on  themselves, 
by  assigning  false  causes  of  events.  Nothing  is  more 
common  than  this  sophism  among  ilhterate  people ;  pride 
is  not  diminished  by  deficiency  of  learning,  and  such 
people,  therefore,  must  gratify  it  by  assigning  such  causes 
of  events  as  they  find  nearest  at  hand.  Hence,  when  the 
appearance  of  a  comet  is  followed  by  a  famine  or  a  war, 
they  are  disposed  to  consider  it  as  the  cause  of  those  ca- 
lamities. If  a  person  have  committed  some  flagrant 
crime,  and  shortly  after  suffer  some  heavy  distress,  it  is 
no  imcommon  thing  to  hear  the  former  assigned  as  the 
direct  and  the  sole  cause  of  the  latter.  This  was  the  fal- 
lacy which  historians  have  ascribed  to  the  Indians  of 
Paraguay,  who  supposed  the  baptismal  ceremony  to  be 
the  cause  of  death,  because  the  Jesuit  missionaries,  when- 
ever opportunity  (^ered,  administered  it  to  dying  infants, 
and  to  adults  in  the  last  sta^e  of  disease. 

(4.)  Another  species  of  sophistry  is  called  fallacia 
ACGiDBHTiSd — ^We  udl  into  this  kind  of  false  reasoning 
whenever  we  five  an  opinion  concerning  the  genersQ 
nature  of  a  thing  from  some  accidental  circumstance. 
Thus,  the  Christian  religion  has  been  made  the  pretext  for 
persecutions,  and  has,  in  consequence,  been  the  source  of 
much  suffering ;  but  it  is  a  sophism  to  conclude  that  it  is, 
on  the  whole,  not  a  great  good  to  the  human  race,  be- 
cause it  has  been  attended  with  this  perversion.  Again, 
if  a  medicine  have  operated  in  a  particular  case  unfa- 
vourably, or,  in  another  case,  have  operated  very  favour- 
ably, the  universal  rejection  or  reception  of  it,  m  conse- 
quence of  the  favourable  or  unfavourable  result  in  a  par- 
ticular instance,  would  be  a  hasty  and  fallacious  induc- 
tion of  essentially  the  same  sort  That  is,  the  general 
nature  of  the  thin^  is  estimated  firom  a  circumstance 
which  may  be  whoUy  accidental. 

4  200.  Fallacia  equivocationis,  or  the  use  of  equiTOcal  terms  and  phrasaa. 

(V.)  It  is  a  further  direction  of  much  practical  impor- 
tance, that  the  reasoner  should  be  careful,  in  the  use  of 
language,  to  express  everything  with  plainness  and  pre- 
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anoQ ;  and,  especially,  n«Ter  attempt  to  prejodice  the 
came  of  truth,  and  anatrh  a  surreptitious  victory  bj'  the 
use  of  an  equivocal  pbraseotoe?-  No  man  of  an  «ilar- 
ged  and  cnidral^i)  mind  cao  be  i^iKiraal  that  nahitudes 
of  words  in  every  tangnage  admit  of  ihvatitiea  of  n^- 
nificatiotL  There  are  found  aba  in  aB  llwiiii^i  i  nasmy 
words,  which  sometiines  agree  with  «acB  cSier.  and 
sometimes  dider  in  si^mficatiOB.  acconfin^  to  the  comtex- 
kn  in  which  they  apf)ear,  and  theig  pftipibr  applkaHcu. 
There  is,  Atnhn,  andoubtcd]^  as  opportuni^,  if  aar 
^loaU  be  disposed  xo  eBifarace  tt,  of  employiBg  eqaivo^d 
lenujt.  equivocal  phrases,  and  perpiexel  and  uiuLeriuiB 
ij  '.  '    '  }. .  ana)  thus  faiiline  thnoselves  frooi 

:  troth,  undH  cover  of  a  mist  of 

No  man,  whose  x^  object  is  troth  and  iorticf^  wiD  re- 
aort  to  SDch  a  discreditabie  ■ofaterfuge.  If,  in  nasoaiiig, 
he  finds  hinsdf  ijiii|ytileat}y  emfSoying  words  of  an 
eqniTocal  signifiratkm,  it  will  be  a  first  care  widi  him  ts 
eoaid  i^aiDBt  the  [ni3appreheD»)os  hkely  to  reault  from 
Utat  aooTce.  He  will  explain  so  precisely  the  sense  in 
which  be  mes  the  doubtfol  terms,  as  to  l^ve  no  proba- 
ti&ty  of  cavilling  and  mistake. 

fMI.  Of  i^B 

(VL)  The  foregoing  are  some  of  the  &llacies  in  rea- 
■cning  which  have  found  a  piace  in  writers  of  Lo^;ic 
To  these  might  be  added  the  bllacy  or  sophism  to  which 
men  are  obvioosly  so  prmie,  d  jodging  favourablr  of 
the  cbaractere  and  the  deeds  of  ot^s  &ran  the  mere 
drcmostance  of  success.  Thcee  actioDa  which  have  a 
decidedly  9iicce»fid  tenninatioB  are  almost  always  ap- 
plauded, and  are  looked  vfxm  as  the  resnh  at  great  intel- 
lectual forecast ;  while,  not  les  freqaeotly,  actions  that 
have  an  UDsaccessfbl  isne  are  not  oidy  stigiaatiaed  as 
evil  in  themselves,  but  as  indicating  in  their  prt^ector  a 
ffighty  and  iD-balanced  mind. — ^Tbe  fallacy,  however, 
does  not  conmst  in  taking  the  issues  or  results  into  cofsid- 
eration,  which  are  undoubtedly  entitled  to  their  due  place 
m  estimating  tix  actjona  and  characten  of  men,  but  in 
too  mnch  Kmiting  otwiew  of  dnn^  and  fimninf;  a&- 
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vo'irable  or  unfavourable  judgment  from  the  mere  cir- 
cumstance of  good  or  ill  success  alone. 

While  there  is  no  sophism  more  calculated  to  lead  as- 
tray and  perplex,  there  is  none  more  common  than  this ; 
60  much  so,  that  it  has  almost  passed  into  a  proverb,  that 
a  hero  must  not  only  be  brave,  but  forttmate.  Hence  it 
is  that  Alexander  is  called  Great  because  he  gained  victo- 
ries and  overran  kingdoms ;  while  Charles  XIL  of  Swe- 
den, who  the  most  nearly  resembles  him  in  the  charactei^ 
istics  of  bravery,  perseverance,  and  chimerical  ambition, 
but  had  his  projects  cut  short  at  the  fatal  battle  of  Pulto- 
wa,  is  called  a  madman. 

"  Machiavel  has  justly  animadverted,"  says  Dr.  John- 
son, '^  on  the  different  notice  taken  by  all  succeeding 
times  of  the  two  great  projectors  Catiline  and  Caesar. 
Both  formed  the  same  project,  and  intended  to  raise 
themselves  to  power  by  subverting  the  commonwealth. 
They  pursued  their  design,  perhaps,  wilk  eoual  abilities 
and  equal  Tirtue ;  but  Catiline  perished  in  the  field,  and 
Caesar  returned  from  Pharsalia  with  unlimited  authority; 
and  from  that  time,  every  monarch  of  the  earth  has 
thou^t  himself  honoured  by  a  comparison  with  Caesar ; 
and  Catiline  has  never  been  mentioned  but  that  his  name 
might  be  applied  to  traitors  and  incendiaries." 

^  202.  or  adherence  to  our  opinions. 

Whenever  the  rules  laid  down  have  been  followed,  and 
conclusions  have  been  formed  with  a  careful  and  candid 
regard  to  the  evidence  presented,  those  opinions  are  to  be 
asserted  and  maintained  with  a  due  degree  of  confidence. 
It  would  evince  an  unjustifiable  weakness  to  be  driven 
from  our  honest  convictions  by  the  effrontery,  or  even  by 
the  upright  though  mi^uided  zeal,  of  an  opponent  Not 
that  a  person  is  to  set  himself  up  for  infalUble,  and  to  sup- 
pose that  new  accessions  of  evidence  are  impossible,  or 
that  it  is  an  imi)ossibility  for  him  to  have  new  views  of  the 
evidence  already  examined.  But  a  suitable  degree  of 
stability  is  necessary  in  order  to  be  respected  and  useful ; 
and,  in  the  case  supposed,  such  stability  can  be  exhibited 
without  incurring  the  charge,  which  is  sometimes  thrown 
out,  of  doggedness  and  intolerance. 
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It  is  further  to  be  obseiTw),  that  we  arc  not  always  to 
relinquish  judgments  which  have  been  formed  in  the  way 
pointed  out,  when  objections  are  afterward  raised  which 
we  cannot  immediately  answer.  The  person  thus  attack- 
ed can,  with  good  reason,  argue  in  this  way :  1  have  once 
examined  the  subject  carefully  and  candidly;  the  en- 
dence,  both  in  its  particulars  and  in  its  multitude  of  bear- 
ings, has  had  its  weight ;  many  minute  and  evanescent 
circumstances  were  taken  into  vi&w  by  the  mind,  W'hicb 
have  now  vanished  from  my  recollection  ;  I  therefore  do 
not  feel  at  liberty  to  alter  an  opinion  thus  formed,  in 
consequence  of  an  objection  now  brought  np,  which  I  am 
unable  to  answer,  but  choose  to  adhere  to  my  present 
judgment,  until  the  whole  subject,  including  llus  objec- 
tion, can  be  re-examined. — This  reasoning  would  in  most 
cases  be  correct,  and  would  be  entirely  consistent  with 
that  love  of  truth  and  opennees  to  convictiofl  which  ought 
f^'er  to  be  maintained. 

i  203,  EffecH  on  ihe  mind  of  debaling  for  ticIOtj  inMrad  it  initli. 

By  way  of  supporting  the  remarks  under  the  first  rul^ 
we  here  mtroduce  the  subject  of  contending  for  victoiy 
merely.  He  who  contends  with  this  object,  takes  every 
advantage  of  his  opponent  which  can  subserve  his  own 
purpose.  For  instance,  he  will  demand  a  species  of  proof 
or  a  degree  of  proof  which  the  subject  in  dispute  does  not 
admit;  he  gives,  if  pwsible,  a  false  sense  to  the  words 
and  statements  employed  by  the  other  side ;  be  questions 
fccts  which  he  himself  fully  believes  and  everybody  else, 
in  the  expectation  that  the  oppoate  party  is  not  furnished 
with  direct  and  positive  evidence  of  them.  In  a  word, 
wherever  an  opening  presents,  he  takes  the  utmost  advan- 
tage of  his  opponent,  however  much  against  his  own  in- 
ternal convictions  of  right  and  justice. 

Such  a  course,  to  say  nothing  of  its  moral  tnrpitode, 
effectually  unsettles  that  part  of  our  mental  economy 
which  concerns  the  gronnds  and  laws  of  belief.  The 
practice  of  inventing  cunningly  devised  objectJoms  against 
arguments  known  to  Iw  sound,  necessarily  impurs  tee  in- 
fluence which  sw;h  arguments  ought  to  exert  over  an. 
Hence  the  remark  has  been  made  with  JBatJoft  ^hg*  J 


te  with  iBgt^^tot  pa^      i 
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Btms  who  addict  themselves  to  this  practice  frequently 
end  in  becoming  skeptics.  They  have  so  oflten  perplex- 
ed, and  apparently  overthrown  what  they  felt  to  be  true, 
that  they  at  last  question  the  existence  of  any  fixed  ground 
of  belief  in  the  human  constitution,  and  begin  to  doubt 
of  everything. 

This  effect,  even  when  there  is  an  undoubted  regard 
for  the  truth,  will  be  found  to  follow  from  habits  of  ar^ 
dent  disputation,  unless  ^ere  be  a  frequent  recurrence  to 
the  original  principles  of  the  mind  which  relate  to  the 
nature  and  laws  of  belief.  The  learned  Chillingworth  is 
an  instance.  The  consequences  to  which  the  training  up 
of  his  vast  powers  to  the  sole  art  of  disputation  finally 
led,  are  stated  by  Clarendon. — "  Mr.  Chillingworth  had 
spent  all  his  younger  time  in  disputations,  and  had  arrived 
at  so  sreat  a  mastery  that  he  was  inferior  to  no  man  in 
those  Sdrmishes ;  but  he  had,  with  his  notable  perfectimi 
in  this  exercise,  contracted  such  an  intesolution  and  habit 
of  doubting,  that,  by  decrees,  he  became  confident  of 
nothing.  Ndther  the  booxs  of  his  adversaries  nor  any  of 
their  persons,  though  he  was  acquainted  with  the  best  of 
both,  had  ever  made  great  impression  on  him.  All  his 
doubts  grew  out  of  himself,  when  he  assisted  his  scruples 
vnih  all  the  strength  of  his  own  reason,  and  was  then  too 
hard  for  himselil'^ 


CHAPTER  Xm. 

IMAGINATION. 
^  304.  Imigination  tn  intellectaal  rather  thsn  t  ■enfiiive  procew. 

Leaving  the  subject  of  reasoning,  wc  next  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  Imagination ;  which,  as  well  as 
the  reasoning  power,  obviously  comes  imder  the  general 
head  of  the  Intellect  rather  than  of  the  Sensibilities.  It 
is  true,  we  are  apt  to  associate  the  exercises  of  the  heart 
with  those  of  the  imagination,  and  undoubtedly  we  have 
some  reason  for  doing  so ;  but  in  doing  this  we  are  liable 
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not  merely  to  associate,  but  to  ideatify  and  cotifounil  th^o. 
But  they  are,  in  fact,  essentiaity  diilbrent  An  exercise  of 
the  Imaginatioa,  tn  iUelf  considered,  is  purely  an  intel- 
lectual process.  The  process  may,  indeed,  be  stimulated 
and  accelerated  by  a  movement  of  the  senabilitics ;  there 
may  be  various  i^raneous  mfiuences  operating  either  to 
increase  or  to  difninish  its  viradty  and  energy ;  but  the 
process  itself,  considered  separately  from  contingent  cir- 
ciunstances,  is  wholly  inlelleclual.  So  that  he  who  pos- 
sesses a  creative  and  well -sustained  imagination,  may  be 
said,  with  no  small  degree  of  truth,  to  posess  a  powerful 
intellect,  whatever  torpidi^  may  characterize  the  re^on 
of  the  atTections. 

i  !05.  The  imsgiutioD  ctosclf  reUied  lo  the  reasoning  power. 

The  imagination  is  not  only  entitled  to  be  ranked  un- 
der the  general  head  of  the  Intellect,  in  distinction  from 
the  Sensibilities ;  but  it  is  to  be  remarked  further,  which 
may  perhaps  have  escaped  the  notice  of  some,  Uiat  it  pos- 
sesses, especially  in  the  process  or  mode  of  its  action,  a 
close  affinity  with  the  reasoning  power.  It  is  a  remark 
ascribed  to  D'Alembert,  \vhose  great  skill  in  the  mathe- 
matics would  seem  to  jusbfy  his  giving  an  opinion  on 
such  a  aubject,  that  the  unagination  is  broughl  mlo  exer- 
cise in  geometrical  processes ;  which  is  probably  true, 
so  far  as  some  of  the  mental  acts  involved  in  imagination, 
such  as  associatioo  and  the  perception  of  relations,  are 
concerned.  And,  in  illustration  of  his  views,  he  inti- 
mates, in  the  same  connexion,  that  Archimedes  the  geom- 
etrician, of  all  the  great  men  of  antiquity,  is  best  entitled 
to  be  placed  by  the  side  of  Homer."  Certain  it  is,  that, 
in  some  important  respects,  there  is  an  intimate  retation- 
Bhip  between  the  powere  in  question,  the  deductive  and 
iroaginatiTe.  They  both  imply  the  antecedent  exercise 
of  the  power  of  abstraction  ;  they  are  both  occupied  in 
framing  new  combinations  of  thought  from  the  elements 
ah-eady  in  possession  ;  they  both  put  in  rcquiation,  and  in 
precisely  the  same  way,  the  powers  of  association  and  rel- 
ative suggestion.  But,  at  the  same  time,  tliey  are  separ- 
sted  from  each  other  and  characterized  by  the  two  cir- 
i,  that  tlieir  objects  aie  different,  and  that  fl 
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operate,  in  part,  on  different  materials.  Reasoning,  as  it 
aims  to  give  us  a  knowledge  of  the  truth,  deals  exclusive- 
ly with  facts  more  or  less  probable.  Imagination,  as  it 
aims  chiefly  to  give  pleasure,  is  at  liberty  to  transcend 
the  limits  of  the  world  of  reality,  and,  consequently,  often 
deals  with  the  mere  conceptions  of  the  nund,  whether 
they  correspond  to  reality  or  not  Accordingly,  the  one 
ascertains  what  is  true,  the  other  what  is  possible ;  the 
ofBce  of  the  one  is  to  inquire,  of  the  other  to  create ;  rea- 
soning is  exercised  within  the  limits  of  what  is  known  and 
actual,  while  the  appropriate  empire  of  the  imagination  is 
the  region  of  the  conjectural  and  conceivable. 

^   206.  Definition  of  the  power  of  imagination. 

Without  delaying  longer  upon  the  subject,  which,  how- 
ever, is  not  without  its  importance,  of  the  place  which  im- 
agination ought  to  occupy  in  a  philosophical  classification 
of  the  mentu  powers,  we  next  proceed  to  consider  more 
particularly  what  imagination  is,  and  in  what  manner  it 
operates. — ^Imagination  is  a  complex  exercise  of  the  mind, 
by  means  of  wmch  various  conceptions  are  combined  to- 
gether, so  as  to  form  new  wholes.  The  conceptions  have 
properly  enough  been  regarded  as  the  materials  from 
which  die  new  creations  are  made ;  but  it  is  not  until  af- 
ter the  existence  of  those  mental  acts  which  are  implied 
in  every  process  of  the  imagination,  that  they  are  fixed 
upon,  detained,  and  brought  out  from  their  state  of  single- 
ness into  happy  and  beautiful  combinations. 

Our  conceptions  have  been  compared  to  shapeless 
stones,  as  they  exist  in  the  quarry,  '*  which  require  little 
more  than  mechanic  labour  to  convert  them  into  common 
dwellings,  but  that  rise  into  palaces  and  temples  only  at 
the  command  of  architectural  genius."  That  rude  and 
little  more  than  mechanic  effort,  which  converts  the  shape- 
less stones  of  the  quarry  into  common  dwellings,  may 
justly  be  considered,  when  divested  of  its  metaphorical 
aspect,  a  correct  representation  of  this  mental  property  as 
it  exists  among  the  great  mass  of  mankind ;  while  the 
architectural  genius  which  creates  palaces  and  temples  is 
the  well-furnished  and  sublime  imagination  of  poets, 
painten,  and  orators. 

T2 


W«  apeak  of  inuiffinalian  as  &  cranplex  mental  opera- 
liaa,  becswe  it  impho,  in  parbcular,  the  exerdse  ti  the 
ftmm  Of  sBodaiion  in  funuahing  Uiose  conceptioas  which 
m  CMBbuted  together ;  alao  the  exercise  of  the  power  of 
rehfae  wgytioa,  \tj  mema  of  wtoch  the  combmatioo  is 
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;  the  nature 
tttellect- 
eflbrt  at  wri- 
^  _  I  riew  be  poetical  or 

of  some  other  Idnil — A  peraon  caimot  ordinahly  be  sup- 
powd  to  sit  tlown  to  write  oo  ai^  occadon  whatever, 
whcdter  it  involve  a  higher  or  lesser  degree  of  the  exer- 
cise of  the  iniat^ation,  without  having  some  general  idea 
of  the  siil>itvt  to  be  wnttm  ufiva  already  in  the  mind. 
Tht;  ^tiK-Tul  KK*a,  or  the  subject  sx  its  tmtUnes,  must  be 
!iiip])C«ed  to  be  alrvadv  pr«$«nt.  He  accordingly  coco- 
meiices  the  task  before  him  with  the  expectation  and  the 
dcsiie  of  develwing  the  subject  more  or  less  fiJly,  of  giv- 
ing lo  it  not  oiJy  a  ^ater  continuicy  and  a  better  ar- 
rangement, but  an  increased  iiderest  in  every  respect. 
As  he  feels  intefesterl  in  the  topic  which  he  proposiis  to 
vrrite  upon,  he  can,  of  course,  by  a  mere  act  of  the  will, 
altfaougn  he  might  not  bave  been  able  in  the  first  instance 
to  have  originated  it  by  such  an  act,  detain  it  before  him 
for  a  length  of  time. 

Various  conceptions  rontinue,  in  the  mean  while,  to 
arise  in  the  mini),  on  the  common  principles  oi  asso- 
ciation ;  but,  as  tlie  general  outline  of  Uie  subject  re- 
mains fixed,  they  all  have  a  greater  or  less  relation  to  it. 
And  partaking  in  wme  measure  of  the  |)ermanency  of 
the  outline  to  which  they  have  relation,  the  writer  has 
an  (^iportunity  to  approve  some  and  lo  reject  others,  ac- 
oordiM  U  they  imnreMi  him  as  being  suitable  or  unsuita- 
Ufl  kgjiyatow  of  the  subject.  Those  which  affect  biin 
kViAniMu*  of  pleasure,  on  account  of  their  perceived 
^n  subject,  are  retained  and  committed  to  wri- 
t  others,  whirl)  do  not  thus  alfect  and  interest 
fade  away  altogether. — Whoever  carfftilly  no- 
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bees  the  operations  of  his  own  mind,  when  he  makes  an 
efibrt  at  composition,  will  probably  be  well  satisfied  that 
this  account  of  the  intellectual  process  is  very  neai*  the 
truth. 

4  208.  Furtlier  remarks  on  the  same  subject. 

The  process,  therefore,  stated  in  the  most  simple  and 
condse  terms,  is  as  follows.  We  first  think  of  some  sub- 
ject. With  the  original  thought  or  design  of  the  subject, 
there  is  a  coexistent  desire  to  investigate  it,  to  adorn  it, 
to  present  it  to  the  examination  of  others.  The  effect  of 
this  desire,  followed  and  aided  as  it  naturally  is  at  such 
times  by  an  act  of  the  will,  is  to  keep  the  general  subject 
in  mind ;  and,  as  the  natural  consequence  of  tlie  exeicise 
of  association,  various  conceptions  arise,  in  some  way  or 
other  related  to  the  general  subject  Of  some  of  these 
conceptions  we  approve  in  consequence  of  their  perceived 
fitness  to  the  end  m  view,  while  we  reject  others  on  ac- 
ooont  of  the  absence  of  this  requisite  quality  of  agreeable- 
nesBor  fitness. 

For  the  sake  of  convenience  and  brevity  we  give  the 
name  of  maoination  to  this  complex  state  or  series  of  states 
of  the  mind.  K  is  important  to  possess  a  single  term  ex- 
pressive of  the  complex  intellectual  process ;  otherwise, 
as  we  so  fi:equently  have  occasion  to  refer  to  it  in  com- 
mon convasation,  we  should  be  subjected,  if  not  proper- 
ly to  a  circumlocution,  at  least  to  an  unnecessary  multipli- 
cation of  words.  But  while  we  find  it  so  much  for  our 
convenience  to  make  use  of  this  term,  we  should  be  care- 
ful and  not  impose  upon  ourselves,  by  ever  remembering 
that  it  is  the  name,  nevertheless,  not  of  an  original  ana 
independent  faculty,  which  of  itself  accomplishes  all  that 
has  been  mentioned,  but  of  a  complex  or  combined  ac- 
tion of  a  number  of  feculties. 

^  209.  lUostcatioo  from  the  writing  of  Dr.  Reid. 

Dr.  Reid  (Essay  iv.,  ch.  iv.)  gives  the  following  graph- 
ical statement  of  the  selection  which  is  made  by  the  wri- 
ter firom  the  variety  of  his  constantly  arising  and  depart- 
ing conceptions. — ^^  We  seem  to  treat  the  thoughts,  that 
themselves  to  the  fancy  in  crowds,  as  a  great  maa 
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trots  these  [courtien]  that  attend  Us  lewce.  IVy  nc 
an  uii)m6ous  (^  lus  aUenboo.  He  gos  nuid  ttie  cnde, 
bestowiog  a  bow  tqno  ooe,  »  anile  iqxn  annthtr,  lib  ■ 
dtorl  questioD  of  a  thud,  wfaiSe  a  femth  is  hcmxBied  wi& 
a  parttcuUr  cnnlaence ;  and  die  greato'  part  hare  no 
particular  maHc  of  attmtioD,  tut  go  as  Akj  earner  It  is 
tnie,  be  can  give  DO  mark  of  ks  1 
were  not  thrrt  ;  but  be  has  a  a 
a  choice  and  dstinctioa." 

4  !tO.  GiwBda  of  Ifac  p 

A  question  after  all  arises,  Oa  whtf  pMi^»le  is  Ike 
■iod  enabled  to  ascertain  tbat  uwgiuit}  or  iaeoagiv^, 
ilaii  J  or  mfitiK^  agrec^ilj  to  wha  it  ■afcia  tbe  sele^ 
two  mm  its  Taiioas  coBceptknE?     TW  fact  b  adautted, 

diat  the  ioteUn'tual  principle  is  succcsstcIt  in  a  series  oS 
different  states,  or,  in  odier  wcinls,  thai  there  are  succe^ve 
coiKvpth^m  or  imasre*.  hot  the  inqwiry  stiU  remaJns.  \Mit 
is  nae  image  in  the  <:roup  ibousht  or  kaown  to  be  more 
■worthy  than  any  other  iitiaiie,  or  »hv  are  anv  two  ima- 
ges combined  tocredier  in  prelerence  to  aoT  two  others  1 
The  aoswef  k,  it  is  owins  to  do  ^ecoodair  law,  but  to 
aa  instanlADeate  and  ongiDal  ^suf'^ie^tioB  of  fitoess  or  unfit- 
aH&  Thoee  coDceptioos  which,  bv  means  of  this  ongi- 
aal  power  of  perceivinf  the  relatioas  of  dungs,  are  (bond 
to  be  mitable  to  the  general  <>udiiKs  of  die  subject,  are 
detained.  Those  imases  which  are  perceived  to  possess 
a  peculiar  cooeniit^  and  tatse^  tor  each  other,  are  united 
tosedier,  foraiins  new  and  taore  beautiful  compooods. 
white  others,  aiih-xtrh  no  direvtlf  vohmtary  power  a[>- 
pears  to  be  c\eni;*'J  ov(T  either  class,  are  oeelected  and 
soon  become  extinct.  But  do  account  of  this  virid  i«^ 
m^  of  approval  or  dk^aipproval.  ot'  this  verr  rapid  perce|^ 
tioo  of  the  mutt^al  coosmiity  of  the  tmaeies  far  exh  ocher 
er  fot  the  general  cvmcepeoD  of  the  subject,  can  be  jiven, 
odier  than  this,  that  with  5u>.-h  a  power  the  onsinal  ao- 
ttor  of  oar  btellectual  ^t^cepiibihlMs  has  been  pieasrd  to 
fan  IB.  This  is  our  oam.^  :  here  we  find  oiw  ctf  tbe 
•nts  of  our  intellecnal  efficieocv ;  wiikaC  it  we 
sdll  be  iatoOectual  hetiiE:^  but  it  woaU  be  wilk 

fao&of  tfe   nil       ■!,>»»»  Ml  rftfaMMK 
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^211.  Illustration  of  the  subject  from  Milton. 

What  has  been  said  can  perhaps  be  made  plainer,  by 
considering  in  what  way  Milton  must  have  proceeded  in 
forming  his  happy  description  of  the  Garden  of  Eden. 
He  had  formed,  in  the  first  place,  some  general  outlines 
of  the  subject ;  and  as  it  was  one  which  greatly  interest- 
ed his  fee&ngs,  the  interest  which  was  felt  tended  to  keep 
the  outlines  steadily  before  him.  K  the  feeling  of  inter- 
est was  not  sufficient  to  keep  the  general  subject  before 
the  mind,  he  could  hardly  fail  to  detain  it  there  by  add- 
ing the  influence  of  a  direct  and  decisive  act  of  the  wilL 
Then  the  principles  of  association,  which  are  ever  at  work, 
brought  up  a  great  variety  of  conceptions,  having  a  rela- 
tion of  some  kind  to  those  general  features  ;  such  as  con- 
ceptions of  rocks,  and  woods,  and  rivers,  and  green  leaves, 
and  golden  fruit. 

The  next  step  was  the  exercise  of  that  power  which  we 
have  of  perceiving  relations,  which  we  sometimes  denom- 
inate the  Judgment,  but  more  appropriately  the  suscq^- 
bility  or  power  of  Relative  Suggestion.  By  means  ol 
this  he  was  at  once  able  to  determine,  whether  the  con- 
ceptions which  were  suggested  were  suitable  to  the  gen- 
eral design  of  the  description  and  to  each  other,  and 
whether  they  would  have,  when  combined  together  to 
form  one  picture,  a  pleasing  effect  Accordingly,  those 
which  were  judged  most  suitable  were  combinea  together 
as  parts  of  the  imaginary  creation,  and  were  detained  and 
fixed  by  means  of  that  feeling  of  interest  and  those  acts 
of  the  will  which  were  at  first  exercised  towards  the  more 
prominent  outlines  merely ;  while  others  speedily  disap- 

{)eared  from  the  mind.  And  thus  arose  an  imaginary 
andscape,  glowing  with  a  greater  variety  and  richness 
of  beauty,  more  interesting  and  perfect,  in  every  respect, 
than  we  can  ever  expect  to  find  realized  in  nature. 

^212.  The  creations  of  imagination  not  entirely  Tolantary. 

From  the  explanation  which  has  been  given  of  the  op- 
erations of  the  power  under  consideration,  it  will  be  seen 
that,  in  its  action,  it  is  subject  to  limitations  and  restrictions. 
The  opinion,  that  even  persons  of  the  most  ready  and 
finiitfiif  imagination  can  form  new  ima^ary  creations 
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wtuMsver  they  choose,  by  a  mere  volition,  however  wide- 
\S9  nuiy  have  prevuiletl,  iloex  not  appear  to  be  well 
nundc4-  Iti  ucoirduice  with  what  may  be  regarded  as 
(be  CDEomoii  uptniuii,  we  will  sup^>ose,  as  an  iliustmljon 
of  what  vn  ineaik,  that  a  person  wtlls  to  imagine  a  sea  of 
tatJt«tl  hraat,  or  au  iuuueiut^  body  of  liquid  matter  which 
hu  that  aiijMJarani.'e.  The  very  expressions,  it  will  be 
uotitcd,  are  uu^atory  and  vritlwut  meaning,  since  the  sea 
oi'  hiaas  which  ihe  persim  wills  to  conceive  of  or  imagine, 
is,  b^  ihe  vtiy  tciius  of  the  proposib»wi,  already  present 
to  his  ihouifhts.  WhiUevet  a  p«»OQ  wiilSfOr.  rather,  pro- 
fesies  to  wTll  K>  iraa<;iae,  he  has,  in  liu:t,  aheady  imagine 
vii;  a:..'  ''  .  'here  caa  be  no  such  thin^  as 

itua^  .  \ilutiively  the  Ksuh  of  a  direct 

attui  •'■-  powers- (jfinventkm.althou^ 

the  iii.i  I     ii'l  suburdiuateaciioRof  the 

villi.  kniu^eii  and  quickened 

Ui  tbi.  :■  r  wajr. 

All  I'lucucat  ^mlicHioBKi 
M«n  ~  .;i^a>,  'SK  mean,  in  Hue  walks 
of  It;-  '  liecit  by  the  priucipks  which 
are  'i'  '  i'  i!^  ^(  ima£;iAatian.  Genius^ 
whati.-''  <  iitay  attribute  Lu  it,  has  its  Iaw& 
And  it  u  uuf,  iti  n;;<ud  to  cTcry  standard  work  of  the 
iiBiif^alioD,  thai  it  i.s  the  result,  nut  of  an  arbitnry  and 
uotxplaiuable  exervise  of  that  power,  but  tit'  a  muitidMle 
of  circuotstanccs,  prwnptiDe  anil  regaiatija^  its  ».-ttoa; 
such  as  the  situadon  in  hie,  early  edimttoi^  ■''*»■«"*■ 
habits,  associates,  reading,  scenery,  reh^ioB,  uil  tbe  lor- 
fku'iiie  of  local  supestitionj  and  traditiaBarp  mcidentB. 
Thesi'  are  like  the  rain  and  sunshine  to  ^  ewth,  without 
which  it  necessarily  remains  in  ib  ovi^ri  bamanxas, 
^ving  no  ngna  of  rivificatioD  and  beaiitf.  In  Ike  natler 
of  creative  power,  Bunyan  will  bear  a  co^wriooa,  lai- 
doubtedly,  with  Walter  Scott ;  but  Scolt,  in  the  situation 
in  which  he  was  placed,  and  with  the  habits  of  thought 
aiul  teeling  t^ch  be  chen^ied,  could  not  have  written 
the  Pilgriin's  Rogrcss ;  nor  could  Bunyan.  on  the  other 
biU4r  hare  wrillen  ilie  Heart  of  Mid  Lothian ;  not  be- 
t»  *—  of  them  was  destitute  of  the  requisite  degree 
I,  but  because  the  creatioas  of  the  ii 
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tion  always  have  a  relation  to  circumstances,  and  are  not 
the  result  of  a  purely  arbitrary  act  of  the  wilL 

4  213.  lUiutntion  of  the  sUtemeiiU  of  the  preceding  section. 

It  would  be  an  easy  matter,  and  not  without  interest, 
to  illustrate  this  fact  in  the  operations  of  the  mind  by  a 
reference  to  the  private  history  of  those  individuals  from 
whom  the  great  works  of  literature  have  originated.  But, 
as  this  does  not  come  within  our  plan,  we  wfll  refer  merely 
to  a  single  instance. — Moore  relates,  in  his  life  of  Lord 
Byron,  mat  on  a  certain  occasion  he  found  him  occupied 
with  the  history  of  Agathon,  a  romance  by  Wieland. 
And,  from  some  remarks  made  at  the  time,  he  seems  to 
be  of  opinion  that  Byron  was  reading  the  work  in  ques- 
tion as  a  means  of  furnishing  suggestions  to,  and  of  quick- 
ening, his  own  imaginative  powers.  He  then  adds,  ^^  I 
am  mclined  to  think  it  was  nis  practice,  when  engaged 
in  the  composition  of  any  work,  to  excite  his  vein  by  the 
perusal  of  others  on  the  same  sul^ect  or  jdan,  from  which 
the  slightest  hint  caught  by  his  ima^ation,  as  he  read, 
was  sufficient  to  kindle  there  such  a  trsun  of  thought  aa^ 
but  for  that  spark,  had  never  been  awakened.'' 

This  is  said  of  a  distinguished  poet  Painting  is  an 
art  kindred  with  poetiy ;  and  both  are  based  on  the  im- 
agination. Accordingly,  the  remarks  which  have  been 
made  apply  also  to  painting,  and,  indeed,  to  every  other 
art  which  depends  essentially  on  the  imaginative  power. 
"  Invention,"  says  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  "  is  one  of  the 
great  marks  of  genius ;  but,  if  we  consult  experience,  we- 
shall  find  that  it  is  by  being  conversant  with  the  inven- 
ti(His  of  others  that  we  learn  to  invent,  as  by  reading  the 
thoughts  of  others  we  learn  to  think.  It  is  in  vain  for 
psunters  or  poets  to  endeavour  to  invent  without  materials 
on  which  the  mind  may  work,  and  from  which  invention 
must  originate.  Nothing  can  come  of  nothing.  Homer 
is  supposed  to  have  been  possessed  of  all  the  learning  of 
his  time ;  and  we  are  cert^  that  Michael  Angelo  and 
Rafiaelle  were  equally  possessed  of  all  the  knowledge  in 
the  art  which  had  been  discovered  in  the  works  of  their 
predecessors."* 

before  the  Rojil  Actdemy,  tL 
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(214.  On  ihe  ntflity  of  ihe  tcnlti  of  ih*  inugmtlion. 

We  have  proceeded  thus  far  in  endeavouring  to  exptaia 
the  nature  of  imagination ;  and  we  here  turn  aside  from 
this  general  subject,  for  the  purpose  of  remarking  on  the 
utility  of  this  power.  And  this  appears  to  be  necessaty, 
mice  there  are  some  who  seem  disposed  to  prejudice  its 
claims  in  that  respect.  They  warmly  recommend  the 
careful  culture  of  the  memorj-,  the  judgment,  and  the  rea- 
soning power,  but  look  coldly  and  suspiciously  on  the 
imagination,  and  would  rather  encourage  a  neglect  of  it. 
But  there  is  ground  for  apprehending  that  a  neglect  of 
this  noble  facdty  in  any  person  who  aspires  Id  a  ^11  de- 
Telopement  and  growth  of  the  mind,  cannot  be  justified, 
aith^  by  considerations  drawn  from  the  nature  of  the 
awd  itself,  or  by  the  practical  results  of  such  a  course. 

In  speaking  on  the  ulility  of  the  imagination,  it  is  cer- 
tainly a  very  natural  reflection  that  ihe  Creator  had  some 
design  or  purpose  in  fiwuishtng  men  with  it,  since  we  find 
universally  that  he  does  nothing  in  Tain.  And  wluil  de- 
Hgn  could  he  possibly  have,  if  he  did  not  intend  that  it 
should  be  employetl,  that  it  should  be  rendered  active, 
and  trained  up  with  a  suitable  degree  of  culture  ?  But  if 
we  are  thus  forced  upon  the  conclusion  that  (his  faculty 
was  designed  to  be  renderetl  active,  we  must  further  sup- 
pose that  its  exercise  was  designed  to  promote  some  useful 
purpose.  And  such,  although  it  has  sometimes  been  per- 
Terted,  has  been  (he  general  result. 

Nowhere  is  the  power  of  imagination  seen  to  better 
advantage  than  in  the  Propbels  of  the  Old  TestamenL 
If  it  be  said  (hat  those  venerable  writers  were  inspired,  it 
will  still  remain  true  that  this  was  the  faculty  of  the  mind 
which  inspiration  especially  honoured  by  tfie  use  which 
was  made  of  it  And  how  many  monuments  may  eveiy 
dvilized  nation  boast  of  in  painting,  architecture,  and 
sculpture,  as  well  as  in  poetry,  where  the  imagination,  in 
contributing  lo  the  national  glorj-,  has,  at  the  same  time, 
contributed  to  the  national  happmessl  Many  an  hour  it 
has  beguiled  by  the  new  situations  it  has  depicte<i,  and 
the  new  views  of  human  nature  it  has  disclosed ;  many  a 
pang  of  the  heart  it  has  subdued,  either  by  introducing  US 
to  greater  woes  which  others  have  sufiered,  or  by  intoxi- 
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eating  the  memoir  with  its  luxuriance  and  lulling  it  into 
a  forgetfiilness  of  ourselves ;  many  a  good  resolution  it 
has  cherished,  and  subtending,  as  it  were,  a  new  and 
wider  horizon  around  the  intelTectual  being,  has  filled  the 
soul  with  higher  conceptions,  and  inspired  it  with  higher 
hopes.  Conscious  of  its  immortal  destiny,  and  struggling 
against  the  bounds  that  Umit  it,  the  sour  enters  with  joy 
into  those  new  and  lofty  creations  which  it  is  the  prerog- 
ative of  the  imagination  to  form ;  and  they  seem  to  it  a 
congenial  residence.  Such  are  the  views  wnich  obviously 
present  themselves  on  the  slightest  consideration  of  this 
subject ;  and  it  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  we  find  in 
the  writings  of  no  less  a  judge  than  Addison,  some  re- 
marks to  this  effect,  that  a  refined  imagination  "  gives  a 
man  a  kind  of  property  in  everything  he  sees,  and  makes 
the  most  rude,  uncultivated  parts  of  nature  administer  to 
his  pleasures ;  so  that  he  looks  upon  the  world,  as  it  were, 
in  another  Ught,  and  discovers  in  it  a  multitude  of  charms 
that  conceal  themselves  from  the  generality  of  mankind.'' 

^  316.  ImpoiUoce  of  the  imagination  in  connexion  with  reasoning. 

In  remarking  on  the  subject  of  the  utility  of  the  ima- 
gination, there  is  one  important  point  of  view  in  which  it 
IS  capable  of  being  considered ;  that  of  the  relation  of  the 
imagination  to  the  other  intellectual  powers.  And,  among 
other  things,  there  is  obviously  ground  for  the  remark,  that 
a  vigorous  and  well-disciplined  imagination  may  be  made 
subservient  to  promptness,  and  clearness,  and  success  in 
reasoning.  The  remark  is  made,  it  will  be  noticed,  on 
the  supposition  of  the  imagination  being  well  disciplined, 
which  implies  that  it  is  under  suitable  control ;  otherwise 
it  will  rather  encumber  and  perplex  than  afford  aid. 

Take,  for  instance,  two  persons,  one  of  whom  has  cul- 
tivated the  reasoning  power  exclusive  of  the  imagination. 
We  will  suppose  him  to  possess  very  deservedly  the  rep- 
utation of  an  able  and  weighty  dialectician ;  but  it  will 
be  obvious  to  the  slightest  observation,  that  there  is,  in 
one  respect,  a  defect  and  failure ;  there  is  an  evident  want 
of  selection  and  vivacity  in  the  details  of  his  argument 
He  cannot  readily  appreciate  the  relation  which  the  hear- 
er's mind  sustains  to  the  facts  which  he  wishes  to  pre« 
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gent ;  md  kocordlngly,  with  much  expense  of  patience  on 
th«r  part,  be  labonoiisly  and  very  scrupulously  takes  un 
and  examines  everything  which  can  come  within  his 
grasp,  Btxl  bestows  upon  everything  nearly  an  equal  share 
of  attention.  And  neiif*  it  is,  tliat  many  persons  who 
are  iicknowle«lged  to  be  learned,  diligent,  and  even  nic- 
c«esful  in  argument,  at  the  same  time  sustain  the  reputa- 
tion, which  IS  by  no  means  an  enviable  one,  of  being 
dull,  tiresome,  and  unintertsttng. 

l.el  us  DOW  looL  a  moment  at  another  peison,  who  is 
not  only  a  man  of  ^eat  powers  of  ratiocination,  but  has 
cidtivated  his  imaeuaatkiii,  and  has  it  under  prompt  and 
judK'Juus  coimnaua.  He  casts  his  eye  rapidly  over  the 
whole  field  of  argument,  however  exteu^ve  it  may  be, 
and  itmneitiately  perc^v«s  what  facts  are  necessary  to  be 
stated  and  what  are  not ;  what  are  of  prominent,  and 
what  of  subordinate  importance  ;  what  will  be  eaaly  un- 
derstood and  possets  an  interest,  aed  what  will  be  diffi- 
cult to  be  appreciated,  aitd  will  also  lose  its  dus  value 
trotii  a  want  of  attraction.  .\ih1  he  docs  this  on  the  same 
priiH'iples  and  in  Tulue  of  the  same  mental  training 
which  enables  the  painter,  architect,  sculptor,  and  poet,  to 
prvsrat  the  tMitlines  of  enai  and  beautiful  creations  in 
lh«r  respective  arts.  Iliere  is  a  suitableness  in  the  dif- 
bxeol  parts  of  the  train  of  reasoolng  ;  a  corres^ndence 
of  one  part  to  another ;  a  great  and  combined  eS*xt,  en- 
hanced by  even,-  siutable  decoration,  and  undiminished 
by  any  misplaced  excrescence,  which  undoubtedly  implies 
a  perfection  of  the  imagination  in  some  degree  Idndred 
with  that  which  projected  the  group  of  the  Laocoon, 
crowQwl  the  hills  of  Greece  with  statues  and  temples, 
and  lives  in  the  works  of  renowned  poets.  The  debater, 
who  combines  the  highest  results  of  reasoning  with  the 
highest  results  of  the  imagination,  throws  the  light  of  his 
own  splendid  conceptions  around  the  radiance  of  truth  ; 
30  that  brightness  shines  in  the  midst  of  br^htness,  like 
theiaadrir  Ibe  Apocalypse  in  the  sun. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

DISORDERED  INTELLECTUAL  ACTION, 
(l.)    KXCITKD  COIfCBPnoifS   OR  APPARITIONS. 

^  216.  Diaordered  intelleetaal  action  u  connected  with  the  body. 

Haying  completed  our  examination  of  the  Intellect  so 
far  as  it  presents  itself  to  our  notice  in  its  more  frequent 
and  regular  action,  we  now  propose  to  conclude  the  sub- 
ject, by  giving  some  instances  of  intellectual  states  which 
appear  to  take  place  in  violation  of  its  ordinary  princi- 
ples. Whatever  anticipations  we  might  have  been  dis- 
posed to  form  A  PRIORI,  in  relation  to  the  action  of  the 
mind,  it  is  a  matter  abundantly  confirmed  by  painful  expe- 
rience and  observatioD,  that  its  operatioDS  are  not  always 
uniform  ^  and  (bat,  in  some  cases,  as  we  shall  ba^  occa- 
acm  to  see,  it  exhibits  an  utter  and  disastrous  deviation 
from  the  laws  which  conunonly  regulate  it  The  causes 
of  these  deviations  it  may  not  be  ea^  always,  and  in 
all  respects,  to  explain ;  but  it  is  well  understood,  that 
they  are  freq|uently  connected  with  an  irregular  and  dis« 
eased  condition  of  the  body. 

The  mind,  it  will  be  recollected,  exists  in  the  threefold 
nature  or  threefold  division  of  the  Intellect,  the  Sensibil- 
ities, and  the  Will  The  action  of  the  Will  depends  upon 
the  antecedent  action  of  the  SenalHlities;  and  that  of 
the  sensitive  nature  is  based  upon  the  antecedent  action 
of  the  Intellect  The  action  of  the  Intellect  or  Under* 
standing  is  twofold,  External  and  Internal.  And  we 
have  amready  endeavoured,  on  a  former  occasion,  to 
show,  that  me  developement  of  the  External  Under^ 
standing  is  first  in  the  order  of  time,  as  it  is  obviously 
first  in  me  order  of  nature.  It  is  h«^,  so  far  as  the  mind 
is  concerned,  that  we  find  the  commencement  of  action; 
but  it  is  well  understood,  and  seems  to  be  entirely  imd^ 
niable,  that  all  the  action  which  takes  p]^ce  here,  takes 
place  in  connexion  with  bodily  action.  The  External  in- 
tellept  does  not  act,  nor  is  it  capable  of  acting,  although 
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the  mind  is  so  constihrted  that  the  moTement  of  all  th? 
other  parts  depends  upon  movement  here,  without  the  an- 
tecedent affection  of  the  outward  or  bodily  senses.  And 
hence  the  intellect  generally,  and  particularly  the  Exter- 
nal intellect,  is  unfavourably  affected,  as  a  general  thing, 
in  connexion  with  a  disordered  state  of  the  bodily  ^-s- 
letn. 

4  SI7.  or  Eiclled  coDcepUon*  sud  of  apparition*  in  genent. 

Tlie  fact  that  disordered  intellectual  action  is  closely 
connected  with  a  disordered  state  of  the  body,  will  aid, 
in  some  degree,  in  the  explanation  of  the  interesting  sub- 
ject of  ExciTEB  coTicEFTioNs  Or  AFFARiTiovs.  Conceptions, 
the  consideration  of  which  is  to  be  resumed  in  the  pres- 
ent chapter,  are  those  ideas  which  we  have  of  any  absent 
object  of  perception.  In  their  ordinary  form  they  have 
already  been  considered  in  a  former  part  of  this  Work. 
(See  chapter  viii.,  part  i.)  But  they  are  found  lo  rary 
in  degree  of  strength ;  and  hence,  when  Ihev  are  at  the 
highest  intenaty  of  which  they  are  susceptible,  they  may 
be  denominated  vivified  or  excited  conceptions.  They 
are  otherwise  called,  particularly  when  they  have  their 
origin  in  the  sense  of  sight,  apparitions. 

Apparitions,  therefore,  are  appearances,  which  seem  to 
be  external  and  real,  but  which,  in  truth,  have  merely  an 
interior  or  subjective  existence ;  they  are  merely  vivid  or 
excited  conceptions.  Accordingly,  there  may  be  appari- 
tions, not  only  of  angels  and  departed  spirits,  which  ap- 
pear to  figure  more  largely  in  the  history  of  apparitions 
than  other  objects  of  sight ;  but  of  landscapes,  mountains, 
rivers,  precipices,  festivals,  armies,  funeral  processions, 
temples ;  in  a  word,  of  all  visual  perceptions  which  we 
ar«  capable  of  recalling. — Although  there  are  excited 
conceptions  both  of  the  hearing  and  the  touch,  and  some- 
times, though  less  frequently,  of  the  other  senses,  which 
succeed  in  reaching  and  controlling  om-  belief  with  unreal 
intimations,  those  of  the  sight,  in  consequence  of  the 

Sreat  importance  of  that  organ  and  the  frequency  of  the 
eceptions  connected  with  it,  claim  especial  attention. 

4  lis.  Of  Lhe  Iflii  ponnsnenl  eiciled  conccpUons  of  sight. 

Excited  conceptions,  which  are  not  permanent,  I 
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have  merely  a  momentary,  although  a  distinct  and  real 
existence,  are  not  uncommon.     In  explanation  of  these, 
there  are  two  things  to  be  noticed. — (I.^  They  are  some- 
times the  result  ol'  the  natural  and  orclinary  exercise  of 
that  power  of  forming  conceptions,  which  all  persons  pos- 
sess in  a  greater  or  less  degree.     We  notice  them  partic- 
ularly in  children,  in  whom  the  conceptive  or  imagmative 
power,  so  far  as  it  is  employed  in  giving  existence  to  cre- 
ations that  have  outline  and  form,  is  generally  more  ac- 
tive than  in  later  life.     Children,  it  is  well  known,  are 
almost  constantly  projecting  their  inward  conceptions  into 
outward  space,  and  erecting  the  fanciful  creations  of  the 
mind  amid  the  realities  and  forms  of  matter,  beholding 
houses,  men,  towers,  flocks  of  sheep,  clusters  of  trees,  and 
varieties  of  landscape  in  the  changing  clouds,  in  the 
wreathed  and  driven  snow,  in  the  fairy-work  of  frost, 
and  in  the  embers  and  iiicJkering  flames  of  the  hearth. 
This  at  least  was  the  experience  of  the  e&iiy  life  of  Cow- 
per,  who  ha^  made  it  the  subject  of  a  fine  passage  in  the 
poem  of  the  Task. 

'*  Me  oft  has  fancy,  ludicrous  and  wild, 
Soothed  with  a  waking  dream  of  houses,  tower^ 
Trees,  churches,  and  strange  yisages  expressed 
In  the  red  cinders,  while,  with  porins  eye, 
I  gazed,  myself  creating  what  I  saw." 

fieattie  too,  after  the  termination  of  a  winter's  storm, 
places  his  young  Minstrel  on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic, 
to  view  the  heavy  clouds  that  skirt  the  distant  horizon : 

"  Where  mid  the  changeful  scenery  ever  new, 
Fancy  a  thousand  wondrous  forms  descries. 
More  wildly  great  than  eyer  pencil  drew. 
Rocks,  torrent,  gulfs,  and  shapes  of  giant  size, 
And  glittering  clifis  on  clifis,  and  fiery  ramparts  rise." 

(n.)  Again,  excited  conceptions,  which  are  not  per- 
manent, are  frequently  called  into  existence  in  connexion 
with  some  anxiety  and  grief  of  mind,  or  some  other  mod- 
ification of  mental  excitement  A  person,  for  instance, 
standing  on  the  seashore,  and  anxiously  expecting  the 
approach  of  his  vessel,  will  sometimes  see  the  image  of 
it,  and  will  be  certain,  for  the  moment,  that  he  has  the 
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is   Hi   vessel  in   sighf.     That  is  to  say,  the  conception, 

idea,  or  image  of  the  vessel,  which  it  is  evidently  m  the 

power  of  evei^  one  to  form  who  has  previously  seen  one, 

IS  rendered  so  intense  by  feelings  of  anxiety,  as  to  be  the 

same  in  effect  as  if  the  real  object  were  present,  aod  the 

figure  of  it  were  actually  pictured  on  the  retina. — It  is  in 

connexion  with  this  view  that  we  may  probably  explain 

a  remark  in  the  narrative  of  Mrs.  Howe's  captivity,  who 

in    1775   was  taken  prisoner,  together  with  her  seven 

children,  by  the  St-  Francois  Indians.     In  the  course  of 

her  captivity,  she  was  at  a  certain  time  informed  by  the 

Indians  that  two  of  her  children  were  no  more  ;  one  hav- 

died  a  natural  death,  and  the  other  being  knocked  on 

id.    "I  did  not  utter  many  words,"  says  the  mother, 

my  heart  was  sorely  pained  within  me,  and  wiy 

exceedingly  troubled  with  strange  and  awful  ideas, 

-.^.^ning  conceptions,  or  l-  I  often  imagined,  for 

■>"'■•'.  iied  carcasses  of  my 

'  trees,  as  the  Indians 

u„.g  iiii;  raw  mats  of  those  beasts  which 

ID  hunting." 

I  leta  pennuienl  aicited  conceptionl  of  sound . 
■  I  legaiti  to  excited  conceptions  of  sound,  (we  may 

remark  mcidentally,  as  we  intend  to  confine  ourselves 
chiefly  to  those  of  sight,)  they  are  not,  as  was  seen  in  a 
former  part  of  this  Work,  (§  60,)  so  easdy  called  into 
existence,  and  so  vivid,  as  visual  conceptions.  Conse- 
quently, we  have  grounds  for  making  a  distinction,  and  for 
saying  that  only  one  of  the  remarks  made  in  reference 
to  the  less  permanent  excited  conceptions  of  aght  will 
apply  to  those  of  sound.  In  other  wwds,  excited  con- 
ceptions of  sound  (those  which  appear  and  depart  sud- 
denly, without  any  permanent  inconvenience  to  the  sub- 
ject of  them)  originate  in  connexion  with  a  greater  or 
less  degree  of  mental  excitement — ^Persons,  for  instance, 
sittiDg  alone  in  a  room,  are  sometimes  interrupted  bjr  th« 
supposed  hesnng  of  a  voice,  which  calls  to  them.  But, 
io  touth,  it  is  only  their  own  internal  conception  of  tfaftt 
particular  sound,  which,  in  consequence  of  some  peculiar 
iBiental  state,  happens  at  the  mOQieiit  to  be  go  diffioct,  as 
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to  control  their  belief  and  impose  itself  upon  them  for  a 
reality.  This  is  probably  the  whole  mystery  of  what 
Boswell  has  related  as  a  singular  incident  in  the  life  of 
Dr.  Johnson,  that  while  at  Oxford  he  distinctly  heard  his 
•  mother  call  him  by  his  given  name,  although  she  was  at 
the  very  time  in  Litchfield. — ^The  same  principle  explains 
also  what  is  related  of  Napoleon.  Previously  to  his  Rufih 
sian  expedition,  he  was  frequently  discovered  half  recli^i 
ned  on  a  sofa,  where  he  remained  several  hours,  phmged 
in  profound  meditation.  Sometimes  he  started  up  ooa^ 
vulsively,  and  with  an  ejaculation.  Fancying  he  heard 
his  name,  he  would  exclaim.  Who  calls  me  ?  These  are 
the  sounds,  susceptible  of  being  heard  at  any  time  in  the 
desert  air,  which  started  Robinson  Crusoe  from  his  sleep, 
when  there  was  no  one  on  his  solitary  island  but  himself: 

**  The  airy  tongues,  that  syllable  menV  names, 
Oo  shores,  iu  4esflft  tuds,  and  wildernesses.*' 

i  290.  First  eaote  of  pennanently  rind  conceptioot  or 
Morbid  sensibility  of  the  retina  of  the  eye. 

We  have  been  led  to  see,  particularly  in  a  former 
chapter,  (§  64,)  as  well  as  in  the  preceding  part  of  this, 
that  our  conceptions  or  renovated  ideas  may  be  so  vivid 
as  to  affect  our  belief  for  a  short  time  hardly  less  power- 
fully than  the  original  perceptions.  But  as  in  the  cases 
referred  to  there  was  not  supposed  to  be  an  imsound  or 
disordered  state  of  the  body,  this  extreme  vividness  of 
conception  was  exceedingly  transitory.  There  are  other 
cases  of  a  comparatively  permanent  character,  which  are 
deserving  of  a  more  particular  notice  in  the  history  of 
our  mental  nature.  These  last  always  imply  a  disor- 
dered state  of  the  body,  which  we  were  led  to  see  in  the 
last  chapta:  is  oflen  attended  with  veiy  marked  effects  on 
the  mind. 

In  attempting  to  give  an  explanation  of  the  origin  .of 
permanently  vivid  conceptions,  the  first  ground  or  cause 
of  them  which  we  shall  notice  is  an  unnatural  and  mor- 
bid sensibility  of  the  retina  of  the  eye,  either  the  whole 
of  the  retina  or  only  a  part  This  cause,  it  is  true,  is  in 
some  degree  conjectural,  in  consequence  of  the*  retina 
being  so  situated  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  make  it  a  $ul>* 
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ject  of  ofaserratioii  and  expmmeiit  Bat  Imomng,  as  we 
do,  that  the  nervous  system  gmeraJlj  >s  hable  to  be  dis- 
eased, and  that  the  disease  ma  partictilar  portion  is  com- 
monlj  productire  of  rii^^lts.  having  relation  tu  the  ohject 
or  ases  of  that  portion,  we  mar  for  this  reason,  as  well  as' 
for  what  we  know  dir«rtly  and  positively  of  the  occasion-" 
■Uy  disordered  affections  of  the  optic  oer\e,  give  it  a 
|dace  in  the  explanations  of  the  subject  before  us.  In 
order  to  understand  the  applicability  of  this  cause  of  per- 
maneotly  vivid  conceptions  or  apparitions,  it  is  nec«sgaiy 
to  keep  in  mind,  that,  in  conceptions  of  viable  objects, 
there  is  probably  alicajfs  a  slight  sympathetic  adectioD  of 
^  redna  of  the  eye,  analogous  to  what  ensts  when  the 
finble  ol^ect  is  actually  present  In  a  perfectly  healthy 
state  of  the  body,  including  the  organ  of  visual  sense, 
this  affection  of  tie  retina  is  of  course  very  slight.  Bnt, 
under  the  influence  of  a  morbid  sensbibty,  the  mere  con- 
ceptions of  the  mind  may  at  times  impart  such  an  increas- 
ed activi^  to  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  retina,  as  to  give 
existence  to  visual  or  spectral  Ulusions. 

There  is  an  account  given  in  a  foreign  Medical  Journal 
(die  Hedico-cbinugical  Repertory  of  Piedmont)  of  a 
jtmng  lady,  who  attended  for  the  first  time  the  music  of 
an  ofcbestra,  with  which  she  was  exceedingly  pleased. 
Ste  continued  to  hear  the  sounds  distinctly  and  in  tb^ 
orda  for  weeks  and  months  afterward,  till  her  whole 
nstem  becoming  disordered  in  consequence  of  it,  she 
£ed.  Now  we  oaturally  suppose,  in  this  case,  that  the 
nare  of  the  t)Tnpanum  of  the  ear,  which,  both  in  a  physi- 
olt^cal  point  of  new  and  in  its  relation  to  the  imnd, 
corresponds  to  the  retina  of  the  eye,  continued  actually 
to  vibrate  or  reverberate  with  the  sound,  although  slie 
was  no  longer  within  hearing  of  it  In  other  words,  it 
was  diseased ;  it  bad  become  morbidly  sen^tive,  and  in 
this  state  was  a  source  of  action  to  itself,  independently 
of  any  ootward  cause.  And  as  the  mental  state  or  sensa- 
tion of  sound  depends  upon  the  actual  condition  of  the 
auditory  nerve,  independendy  of  the  outward  causes  which 
may  have  been  instrumental  in  producing  that  particular 
condition,  we  see  how  the  sounds,  which  she  at  first  heard 
fi)r  a  few  hours,  continued  lot  a  immber  of  aKO&s  ifter 
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to  be  generated  and  repeated. — ^And  so  in  regard  to  the 
optic  nerve.  It  may  be  so  morbidly  sensitive,  that  the 
mere  conception  of  a  man  or  of  some  other  visible  object 
may  affect  it  as  really  and  in  the  same  way  as  if  the 
man  were  actually  present  to  the  sight  And  if  so,  the 
individual  who  is  subject  to  this  morbid  affection  has  the 
power  in  himself  of  originating  and  sustaining  the  repre- 
sentation or  pictures  of  objects,  although  no  such  objects 
are  present  In  other  words,  as  these  results  depend  upon 
the  state  of  his  physical  system  and  not  upon  volition,  he 
is  properly  said  to  be  subject  to  Apparitions. — We  will 
only  add,  in  confirmation  of  what  has  been  said,  that  in 
one  of  the  most  interesting  cases  of  spectral  illusions  or 
apparitions  which  has  been  published,  the  person  who 
was  the  subject  of  them  expressly  states,  that  for  some 
hours  preceding  their  occurrence  she  had  a  peculiar  feel- 
ing in  the  eyes,  which  was  reUeved  as  soon  as  they  had 
passed  away.* 

4S21.  Second  Gtose  of  permanently  excited  conceptions  or  •ppuitkme. 

Neglect  of  periodical  blood-letting. 

But  there  are  other  causes  of  the  mental  states  under 
coni^deration,  which,  in  some  respects  at  least,  are  not  so 
closely  and  exclusively  connected  with  the  eye.  One  is 
the  neglect  of  periodical  blood-letting.  The  doctrine, 
that  permanently  excited  conceptions  or  apparitions  are 
attendant  on  a  superabundance  of  blood,  occasioned  by 
this  neglect,  seems  to  be  illustrated  and  confirmed  by  the 
actual  and  recorded  experience  of  various  individuals,  as 
in  the  following  instance. 

Nicolai,  the  name  of  the  individual  to  whom  the  state- 
ments here  given  relate,  was  an  inhabitant  of  Berlin,  a 
celebrated  bookseller,  and  naturally  a  person  of  a  very 
Tiv-id  imagination.  He  wa^  neither  an  ignorant  man,  nor 
superstitious ;  a  fact  which  some  undoubtedly  will  esteem 
it  important  to  know.  The  following  account  of  the  ap- 
paritions which  appeared  to  him  is  given  in  his  own 
words. — ^'^My  wife  and  another  person  came  into  my 
apartment  in  the  morning,  in  order  to  console  me,  but  I 
was  too  much  agitated  by  a  series  of  incidents,  which  had 

*  Brewster's  Natural  Magic,  letter  iii. 
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most  powerfully  affected  my  moral  feeling,  to  be  capable 
of  attending  to  tfaem.  On  a  sudden  I  perceived,  at  about 
the  distance  of  ten  steps,  a  form  like  that  of  a  deceased 
person.  I  pointed  at  it,  asking  my  wife  if  sbe  did  not  see 
It  It  was  but  natural  that  she  should  not  see  anything; 
my  question,  therefore,  alarmed  her  \eTy  much,  and  ^ 
immediately  sent  for  a  physician.  The  pbantfun  continued 
about  eight  minutes.  I  grew  at  length  more  calm,  and, 
being  extremely  exhausted,  fell  into  a  restless  sleep,  which 
lasted  about  half  an  hour.  The  physcian  ascnbed  the 
apparition  to  a  violent  mental  emotion,  and  hoped  there 
would  be  no  return  ;  but  the  violent  agitation  of  my  mind 
had  in  some  way  disordered  my  nents,  and  produced 
farther  consequences,  which  deserve  a  more  minute  de- 
scription. 

"  At  fow  in  the  afternoon,  the  form  which  1  had  seen 
in  the  morning  reappeared.  I  was  by  myself  when  this 
happened,  and,  being  rather  uneasy  at  the  inddent,  went 
to  my  wife's  apartment,  but  there  likewise  I  was  pereecu- 
ted  by  the  apparition,  which,  however,  at  inter^-ais  disap- 
peared, and  always  presented  itself  in  a  standing  posture. 
About  ax  o'clock  there  appeared  also  several  walking 
figcres,wluch  had  no  connexion  with  the  firet  After  the 
firal  day  the  form  of  the  dpteased  person  no  more  appear- 
ed, but  its  place  was  supplied  with  many  other  phantasms, 
sometimes  representing  acquaintances,  but  mostly  stran- 
gers ;  those  whom  !  knew  were  composed  of  livoig  and 
deceased  persons,  but  the  number  of  the  latter  was  com- 
paratively small.  I  observed  the  peisons  with  whom  I 
daily  conversed  did  not  appear  as  phantasms,  these  repre- 
senting chiefly  persons  who  lived  at  some  distance  from  me. 

"  These  phantasms  seemed  equally  clear  and  distinct  at 
all  times  and  under  all  circumstances,  both  when  I  was 
by  myself  and  when  I  was  in  company,  as  well  in  the  day 
as  at  night,  and  in  my  own  house  as  weD  as  abroad ; 
they  were,  howe\er,  less  frequent  when  I  was  in  the 
house  of  a  friend,  and  rarely  appeared  to  me  in  the  street 
When  I  ^ut  my  eyes,  these  phantasms  would  sometimes 
vanish  entirely,  though  there  were  instances  when  I  be- 
held them  with  my  eyes  closed,  yet,  when  they  disap- 
peared on  such  occasions,  they  generally  returned  when 
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I  opened  my  eyes.  I  conversed  sometimes  with  my  phy- 
sician and  my  wife  of  the  phantaans  which  at  the  moment 
surrounded  me ;  they  appeared  more  frequently  walking 
than  at  rest,  nor  were  they  constantly  present  They  fre- 
quently did  not  come  for  some  time,  but  always  reap- 
peared for  a  longer  or  shorter  pmod,  ^ther  ongly  or  m 
compaOT,  the  latter,  however,  being  most  frequently  the 
case.  I  generally  saw  human  forms  of  both  sexes,  but 
they  usuafiy  seemed  not  to  take  the  smallest  notice  of 
each  other,  moving  as  in  a  market-place,  where  all  are 
eager  to  press  through  the  crowd;  at  times,  however, 
thev  seemed  to  be  transacting  business  with  each  other. 
I  also  saw,  several  times,  people  on  horseback,  dogs,  and 
birds.  All  these  phantasms  appeared  to  me  in  iheir  nat- 
ural size,  and  as  distinct  as  if  alive^  exhibiting  different 
shades  of  carnation  in  the  uncovered  parts,  as  well  as  dif- 
ferent colours  and  fashions  in  their  dresses,  though  the 
colours  seemed  somewhat  paler  ftan  in  real  nature^  None 
of  Uie  figures  appeared  particularly  terrible,  ooaiocd»  te 
dimstiDg,  most  of  them  being  (^  an  indifiierent  shape, 
and  some  presenting  a  pleaidng  aspect  The  longer  these 
phantoms  continued  to  visit  me,  the  more  frequently  did 
they  return,  while,  at  the  same  time>  they  increased  in 
number  about  four  weeks  after  they  had  first  appeared 
I  also  began  to  hear  them  talk ;  these  phantoms  some- 
times conversed  among  themselves,  but  more  frequently 
addressed  their  discourse  to  me ;  their  speeches  were  com- 
monly short,  and  never  of  an  unpleasant  turn.  At  differ- 
ent tmies  there  appeared  to  me  both  dear  and  sensible 
friends  of  both  sexes,  whose  addresses  tended  to  appease 
my  grief,  which  had  not  yet  wholly  subaded :  their  con- 
solatory speeches  were,  in  general,  addressed  to  me  when 
I  was  alone.  Sometimes,  however,  I  was  accosted  by 
these  consoling  friends  while  I  was  engaged  in  company, 
and  not  imfrequently  while  real  persons  were  speaking  to 
me.  These  consolatory  addresses  coni^ed  sometimes  of 
abrupt  phrases,  and  at  other  times  they  were  regularly 
executed." 

f  332.  Methods  of  relief  adopted  in  this  case. 

Iliese  are  the  leading  facts  in  this  case,  so  fiaur  as  the 
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mere  appearance  of  the  apparitions  is  concerned.  But  as 
Nicolai,  besides  possessing  no  small  amount  of  acquired 
knowledge,  was  a  person  of  a.  naturally  philosophie  turn 
of  mind,  he  was  able  to  detect  and  to  assign  the  true 
cause  of  his  mental  malady. — He  was,  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered, in  the  first  place,  a  person  of  very  \ivid  fancy,  and 
hence  his  mind  was  the  more  likely  to  be  affected  by  any 
disease  of  the  body.  A  number  of  years  before  the  oc- 
currences above  related,  he  had  been  subject  to  a  violent 
vertigo,  which  had  been  cured  by  means  of  leeches ;  it 
was  Sis  custom  to  lose  blood  twice  a  year,  hut  previously 
to  the  present  attack,  this  evacuation  had  been  neglected. 
Supposing,  therefore,  that  a  mental  disorder  might  arise 
from  a  superabundance  of  blood  and  some  irregidari^  in 
the  circulation,  he  again  resorted  (o  the  application  of 
leeches.  \N'hen  the  leeches  were  applied,  no  person  was 
with  him  besides  the  surgeon ;  but,  during  the  operation, 
'his  chamber  was  crowdt^  with  human  phantasms  of  all 
descriptions.  In  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  however,  the)- 
moved  around  the  chamber  more  slowly;  their  colour 
began  to  fade,  until,  growing  more  and  more  obscure, 
they  at  last  dissolved  into  air,  and  he  ceased  to  be  troubled 
with  them  afterward." 

4  3S3.  Third  cmias  o!  eiciled  conccpiions.     Attacks  or  Toer. 

In  violent  allacks  of  fever  there  are  sometimes  excited 
conceptions,  particularly  those  which  have  their  origin  in 
the  Dense  of  sight,  and  are  known,  by  way  of  distinction, 
under  Ihe  name  of  Apparitions.  The  conceptions  which 
the  sick  person  has,  become  increased  in  vividness,  until 
the  inina,  seeming  to  project  its  own  creations  into  the 
exterior  space,  peoples  the  room  with  living  and  moving 
phantoms.  There  is  a  statement  illustrative  of  this  >iew 
in  tho  fifteenth  volume  of  Nicholson's  Philosophical  Jour- 
nal, a  part  of  which  will  be  here  repeated.  The  fever  in 
this  instance,  of  which  an  accoimt  is  given  by  the  patient 
himself,  was  of  a  violent  character,  originating  in  some 
dam  ■ogled  inflammation,  and  at  first  atTecting  the  mem- 
— '■^/Jthough  not  permanently. 
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**  Being  perfectly  awake,"  says  this  person,  "  in  full 
possession  of  memory,  reason,  and  calmness,  conversing 
with  those  around  me,  and  seeing,  without  diflSculty  or 
impediment,  every  surrounding  object,  I  was  entertamed 
and  delighted  with  a  succession  of  faces,  over  which  I 
had  no  control,  either  as  to  their  appearance,  continuance, 
or  removal. 

*^  They  appeared  directly  before  me,  one  at  a  time,  very 
suddenly,  yet  not  so  much  so  but  diat  a  second  of  time 
might  be  employed  in  the  emergence  of  each,  as  if 
through  a  cloud  or  mist,  to  its  perfect  clearness.  In  this 
state  each  face  continued  five  or  six  seconds,  and  then 
vanished,  by  becoming  gradually  fainter  during  about  two 
seconds,  till  nothing  was  lefl  but  a  dark  opaque  mist,  in 
which  almost  immediately  afterward  appeared  another 
face.  All  these  faces  were  in  the  highest  degree  interest- 
ing to  me  for  beauty  of  fpnB,  and  ror  the  variety  of  ex- 
pression they  manifested  of  every  great  and  amiable  emo- 
tion of  the  human  mind.  Thoii^  thdr  attention  ww 
invariaUy  directed  to  me,  and  none  of  them  seemed  to 
speak,  yet  I  seemed  to  read  the  very  soul  which  gave  an- 
imation to  their  lovely  and  intelligent  countenances.  Ad- 
miration and  a  sentiment  of  joy  and  affection  when  each 
face  appeared,  and  regret  upon  its  disappearance,  kept  my 
mind  constantly  riveted  to  the  visions  before  it ;  and  this 
state  was  interrupted  only  when  an  intercourse  with  the 
persons  in  the  room  was  proposed  or  urged,"  &c — ^The  ap- 
paritions which  this  person  experienced  were  not  limited  to 
phantasms  of  the  human  countenance ;  he  also  saw  phan- 
tasms of  books,  and  of  parchment  and  papers  contain- 
ing printed  matter.  Nor  were  these  effects  excluinve- 
ly  confined  to  ideas  received  from  the  sense  of  sight ;  at 
one  time  he  seemed  to  himself  to  hear  musical  sounds. 
That  is,  his  conceptions  of  soimd  were  so  exceedingly 
vivid,  it  was  in  effect  the  same  as  if  he  had  really  hecurd 
melodious  voices  and  instruments. 

^  224.  Foarth  cause  of  apparitions  and  other  excited  conceptions.      In- 
flammation of  the  brain. 

Apparitions,  and  excited  conceptions  in  general,  exist, 
in  the  fourth  place,  in  consequence  of  inflammations  and 
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oliicr  diseases  of  the  brain. — We  may  infer,  from  ceitani 
pasBagcs  which  are  found  in  his  writings,  that  Sbakspeare 
had  some  correct  notions  of  the  influence  of  a  dtsordered 
condition  of  the  btain  on  the  mental  operations.  We  al- 
hide,  among  others,  to  the  passage  Ttboe,  in  explanation 
of  the  apparition  of  the  dagger  which  a[^ieai«d  to  Mac- 
beth, be  sajs, 

"  A  difrgn  of  tbe  mind,  a  fibe  cnatim, 
ProcenliDg  fnwi  ibc  btatnippc— td  bnin." 

Whether  the  seat,  or  appropriate  and  peculiar  residence 
of  the  soul,  be  in  the  brain  or  not,  it  seems  to  be  certain, 
that  this  part  of  the  bodily  system  is  ctmnected,  in  a  \tTy 
intimate  and  high  degree,  with  the  exercises  of  the  mind ; 
particularly  with  percepticm  and  volition.  Whenerer, 
therefore,  the  brain  is  disoidered,  whether  by  a  contiiaoo 
or  by  a  remoTal  of  part  of  it,  by  inllammation  or  in  oth- 
er wa\"s,  the  mind  will  in  ^eoeral  be  alfected  in  a  greater 
or  leffi  degree^ — It  may  indeed  be  said,  that  the  iinmedi- 
ate  connexion,  in  the  cases  which  we  itow  have  Feference 
to,  is  not  between  the  mind  and  the  substance  of  &e 
brain,  but  between  the  mind  and  the  blood  which  is 
thrown  into  that  part  of  the  sj-stem.  It  is,  no  doubt,  some- 
thing in  favour  of  this  notion,  that  so  large  a  portion  of 
the  sangmneous  fluid  finds  a  circulaUon  there ;  it  being  a 
common  idea  among  anatomists,  that  at  least  one  tenth 
of  all  the  blood  is  immediatelv  sent  irom  the  heart  into 
the  brain,  altboimh  the  latter  is  in  w«ght  only  about  the 
fortieth  part  of  the  whole  body.  It  is  to  be  coo^dered 
also,  that  the  effects  which  are  wrought  upon  the  mind 
by  the  nitrous  oxide  and  the  febrile  miasma  gas  are  caus- 
ed by  an  intermediate  influence  on  the  blood.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  mav  be  said  that  there  caimot  be  a  great  ac- 
celeration of  the  blood's  motion  or  increase  of  its  Yolmne, 
without  a  very  sensible  etfect  on  the  cerebral  substance. 
And,  therefore,  it  may  remain  true,  that  very  much  may 
be  justly  attributed  to  the  increase  of  quantity  and  motion 
in  the  blood,  and  still  the  brain  be  the  proximate  cause  of 
alterations  in  the  states  of  the  mind. 

i  825.  Ficn  falling  tclsiion  lo  the  4lh  uaw  of  eiciWd  eoMepliom, 

But  here  we  stand  in  need  of  facts,  as  in  all  other  parts 
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of  this  investigation.  The  following  statement,  selected 
from  a  number  of  others  not  less  authenticated,  can  be 
relied  on* — A  citizen  of  Kingston-on-HuU  had  a  quar- 
rel with  a  drunken  soldier,  who  attempted  to  enter  his 
house  by  force  at  an  unseasonable  hour.  In  this  struggle 
the  soldier  drew  his  bayonet,  and,  strikine  him  across  ue 
temples,  divided  the  temporal  artoy.  He  liad  scarcely  re- 
covered from  the  e£fects  of  a  great  loss  of  blood  on  this 
occasion,  when  he  undertook  to  accompany  a  friend  in 
his  walking-match  against  time,  in  which  he  went  forty* 
two  miles  m  nine  hours.  He  was  elated  by  his  success, 
and  spent  the  whole  of  the  following  day  in  drinking,  &c. 
The  result  of  these  things  was  an  affection,  probably 
an  inflammation,  of  the  brain.  And  the  consequence  of 
this  was  the  existence  of  those  vivid  states  of  mind  which 
are  termed  apparitions.  Accordingly,  our  shopkeeper 
(for  that  was  the  calling  of  this  person)  is  reported  to 
have  seen  articles  of  sale  upon  the  floor,  and  to  have  be« 
held  an  armed  soldier  entering  his  shop,  when  thare  was 
notihdi^  seen  by  other  persons  present  In  a  word,  he 
was  for  some  time  constantly  haunted  by  a  variety  of 
spectres  or  imaginary  appearances ;  so  much  so,  that  he 
even  found  it  difficult  to  determine  which  were  real  cus- 
tomers and  which  were  mere  phantasms  of  his  own  mind. 
The  remedy  in  this  case  was  blood-letting,  and  some  oth- 
er methods  of  cure  which  are  practised  in  inflammations 
of  the  brain.  The  restoration  of  the  mind  to  a  less  in- 
tense and  more  correct  action  was  simultaneous  with  that 
of  the  physical  system. 

^  226.  Fifth  caufle  of  apparitiona.    Hyateria. 

It  is  further  to  be  observed,  that  people  are  not  unfre- 
quently  affected  with  apparitions  in  me  paroxysms  of  the 
disease  known  as  hysteria  or  hysterics. — ^For  the  nature 
of  this  disease,  which  exists  under  a  variety  of  forms,  and 
is  of  a  character  so  peculiar  as  to  precluc(e  any  adequate 
description  in  the  narrow  Umits  we  could  properly  allot 
to  it,  the  reader  is  referred  to  such  books  as  treat  of  med- 
ical subjects.  This  singular  disease  powerfully  agitates 
the  mind ;  and  its  effects  are  as  various  as  they  are  stri- 

*  Sm  the  Edinborgh  Medical  and  Sargical  Journal,  toI.  ▼!.,  p.  288. 
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king.  When  the  convulsive  affections  come  on,  the  pa- 
tient is  observed  to  laugh  and  cry  alternately,  and  alto- 
gether without  any  cause  of  a  rational  or  moral  nahire ; 
so  that  he  has  almost  the  appearance  of  fatuity,  or  of  be- 
ing delirious.  But  apparitions  or  mtensely  vi^-id  concep- 
tions are  among  its  most  striking  attendants.  The  sub- 
jects of  it  distinctly  see  every  descriptioD  of  forms ;  trees, 
houses,  men,  women,  dogs,  and  other  inferior  animals, 
balb  of  fire,  celestial  beuigs,  &c.  We  can,  without  doubt, 
safely  refer  to  the  experience  of  those  who  have  been 
much  conversant  with  instances  of  this  disease,  in  confir- 
mation of  this. 

The  existence  of  the  states  of  mind  under  considera- 
tion might,  without  much  question,  be  found,  on  further 
^_  examination,  to  connect  itself  with  otlier  forms  of  disease, 

^^^  The  subject  is  certainly  worthy,  whether  considered  in 
^^^  relation  to  science  or  to  human  happiness,  of  such  liuther 
^M  developements  as  it  is  capable  of  receiving. 
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tellectual  action,  we  proceed,  in  the  next  place,  to  the 
consideration  of  that  more  dedded  internal  mental  de-     , 
rangement  which  is  known  as  iNSANrrv,     The  terra  Insan-    | 
ity,  etymolt^cally  conadered,  indicates  amply  a  want  of    | 
soundness  or  want  of  health.     In  its  application  to  the 
mind,  it  indicates  an  unsound  or  disordered  state  of  the 
mental  action ;  generally,  however,  of  a  more  decided 
and  deeply  seated  nature  than  that  form  of  disordered  in- 
tellect which  has  already  been  considered  under  the  head 

of  APPARITIONS. 

As  the  mmd  is  complicated  in  its  structure,  existing,  as 
it  were,  in  various  departments  and  subdivisions  of  depart- 
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ments,  the  disordered  action,  which  we  dow  propose  to  ' 
consider,  may  pervade  either  the  whole  mind,  or  exist  ex- 
clusively in  some  one  of  its  departments.  Accordingly, 
Insanity  may  be  regarded  either  as  partial  or  total ;  in- 
volving either  the  whole  mind,  or  only  a  part  The 
method  which  we  propose  to  pursue  in  the  investigation 
of  the  subject,  is  to  consider  it  in  connexion  with  the 
powers  of  the  mind  separately,  as  affording,  on  the  whole, 
the  most  satisfactory  view.  And  it  is  proper  to  add  here, 
that  we  examine  it  at  present  only  so  far  as  it  may  nat- 
urally be  supposed  to  exist  in  connexion  with  the  Intel- 
lect, leaving  the  consideration  of  it,  as  it  is  occasionally 
found  to  exist  in  the  Sensibilities,  to  a  more  appropriate 
place. 


4  338.  or  disordeted  or  diennted 

Beginning  with  the  External  Intellect,  the  power  which 
first  presents  itself  to  our  notice  is  Seusatitm.  It  is  well 
f  known  that  all  the  outward  senses  are  hable  to  be  <£aar» 
,  and,  as  the  inward  sensation  corresponds  to  the 
I  condition  of  the  outward  or  bodily  organ,  a  disordered  or 
I  irregular  movement  of  the  organ  of  sense  necessarily  com- 
municates itself  to  the  inward  or  menial  state.  A  regular 
or  healthy  sensation  always  has  reference  to  some  out- 
ward cause,  (we  mean  here  outward,  even  in  reference  to 
the  organ  of  sense,)  hut  a  disease  in  the  bodily  organ  dis- 
turbs this  relation,  and  necessarily  gives  to  the  inward 
mental  state  the  character,  as  compared  with  other  sensa- 
tions, of  being  unreal,  visionary,  and  deceptive.  Not  un- 
real and  deceptive  in  itself,  but  because  it  intimates  a  re- 
lation which  is  obliterated,  and  tends  to  force  upon  our 
belief  an  outward  cause  which  has  no  existence. 

There  are  diseased  or  disordered  visual  sensations,  ex- 
isting in  connexion  with  a  morbid  condition  of  the  visual 
organ ;  but  as  this  view  of  the  subject  was  necessarily  in- 
volved, in  some  degree,  in  what  has  already  been  said  on 
the  subject  of  excited  conceptions  or  Apparitions,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  enlarge  upon  it  here.  There  are  also  diseas- 
ed or  disordered  sensations  of  touch.  A  single  instance, 
out  of  multitudes  like  it,  will  serve  both  to  illustrate  and 
-,J0  confirm  the  remark.  In  the  Natural  Ma^c  of  Dr. 
X2 
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Brewster  is  an  account  of  a  lady  (the  case  which  we  have 
already  had  occasion  to  refer  to)  who  was  subject  to  spec- 
tral illusions,  of  whom  it  is  expressly  said,  in  connenon 
with  her  remarkable  mental  affections,  that  she  possesses 
"  a  naturally  morbid  imngmation,  so  strongly  affecting 
her  corporeal  impressions,  that  the  story  of  any  person 
bavmg  suffered  severe  pain  by  acddent  or  otherwise  will 
occasionally  produce  acute  twinges  in  the  corresponding 
part  of  her  person.  An  account,  for  instance,  of  the  am- 
putation of  an  arm,  will  produce  an  instantaneous  and  se- 
vere sense  of  pain  in  her  own  arm."  There  are  also(and 
we  mi^ht  apply  the  statement  to  all  the  senses  without 
exception)  diseased  or  disordered  sensations  of  hearing. 
The  celebrated  Mendelsohn  was  frequently  subject  to  the 
attacks  of  a  violent  species  of  catalepsis.  And  it  hap- 
pened, if  he  had  recently  heard  any  lively  conversation, 
a  loud  voice  apparently  repeated  to  him,  while  in  tlie  fit, 
the  particular  words,  which  had  been  distinguished  from 
others  by  being  pronounced  with  an  emphatic  and  raised  ^ 
tone  of  voice,  and  "  in  such  a  manner  that  lus  ear  rever- 
berated with  the  sound." 

4  3S9.  Of  disordered  or  alienated  eitorual  pcrcuplion. 

We  naturally  proceed  from  sensation  to  a  power  closely 
connected  with  it,  that  of  External  Perception.  Indeed, 
what  has  been  said  of  sensation  will  apply,  in  a  condder- 
able  degree,  to  the  last-mentioned  power,  because  sensa- 
tion naturally  precedes  perception,  and  is  always  involved 
in  it  But  perception,  while  it  involves  sensation,  implies 
also  somethmg  more,  something  additional ;  it  involves 
the  reference  of  the  inward  mental  state  to  the  outward 
cause  or  object,  and  not  unfrequently  imphes  also  acts  of 
comparison,  by  which  it  distinguishes  one  cause  from  an- 
other. And  particularly  is  this  the  case  in  respect  to  those 
perceptions  which  are  desagnated  as  acquired  perceptions, 
in  order  to  distinguish  them  from  obioinai,.  So  that,  in 
view  of  what  has  been  said,  it  would  seem  to  be  the  fact, 
in  the  first  place,  thai,  when  our  sensations  are  disorder- 
ed, our  perceptions  will  be  so  likewise.  But  this  is  not 
all.  In  consequence  of  some  mterior  cause,  such  as  an 
inatnlity  to  attend  to  a  thing  for  any  length  of  time,  or 
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incapacity  of  iostitutuig  comparisons,  disordt^red  and  false 
external  perceptions  will  sometimes  exist  when  there  ap- 
peals to  be  n(i  unsoundness  in  the  sensations:. 

Agreeably  to  these  views,  we  find  that  pei^ons,  in  whom 
the  pHDwer  of  external  perception  is  disordered  from  the 
first  of  the  two  causes  just  referred  to,  sometimes  have 
perceptions  of  colour  which  do  not  accord  with  those  of 
mankind  generally,  being  entirely  unable,  for  instance,  to 
distinguish  blue  from  green.  Other  persons,  ag^,  have 
no  distinct  perception  of  minute  sounds,  and  take  no  loon 
pleasure  in  the  harmonies  of  a  musical  composition  of 
truly  great  merit,  than  they  do  in  the  most  discordant 
screams.  When  the  disordered  action  of  the  perceptive 
power  originates  from  the  second  cause,  the  subjects  of  it 
are  apt  to  confound  times,  persons,  and  places.  They 
mistake,  for  mstance,  their  fnends  and  relations  for  oth- 
ers, and  are  at  a  loss  as  to  the  place  where  they  s 
though  they  may  have  been  in  it  hundreds  of  times  before^^ 
They  exhibit  particularly  this  species  of  alienated  p 
tion  when  th^  attempt  to  read  a  book.  They  oo  doulj 
see  the  letters  no  less  than  others,  but  the  action  of  thir! 
mind,  in  other  respects,  not  being  such  as  to  permit  them  1 
to  dwell  upon  them,  and  compare  and  combine  them  into 
words,  they  are  unable  to  read ;  it  Is,  at  least,  exceedingly 
difficult 

4^30.  Diigidcred  tlnle  oi  idsinily  of  original  luggcalion. 

When  we  pass  from  the  External  to  the  Internal  intel- 
lect, from  the  region  of  sensation  and  external  perception 
to  the  interior  domain  of  Original  Suggestion,  to  the  con- 
victions involved  in  Consciousness,  to  the  important  pow- 
ers of  Relative  Suggestion,  Memory,  and  Reasoning,  we 
are  introduced,  indeed,  lo  a  higher  order  of  mental  action, 
but  we  find  no  exemption  from  those  disorders  to  which 
the  human  mind,  in  all  its  great  departments,  is  ocoa.'noa-  . 
ally  exposed. — Jn  regard  to  Oric^al  Suggestion,  which 
comes  first  in  order,  a  power  which  deals  with  original  ' 
ideas  and  principles  merely,  without  professing  to  ascer- 
tain the  relations  existing  among  them,  it  must  be  admit- 
ted that  It  does  not  give  so  frequent  and  decided  indica- 
a  of  disordered  action  as  we  find  elsewhere.     Never- 
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theless,  this  is  sometimes  the  case.  The  conviction,  fin 
instance,  not  only  that  we  exist,  but  that  we  have  per- 
sonal identity ;  that  we  are  now  what  we  have  been  id 
times  past  in  ^1  that  constitutes  us  rational  anil  account- 
able beings,  is  obviously  essential  to  a  sound  mind.  But 
this  elementaiy  and  important  convicUon,  which  obviously 
does  not  rest  upon  judgmeut  nor  the  deductions  of  rea- 
soning, bnt  upon  the  higher  basis  of  orioinal  suggestion, 
is  sometimes  annulled,  either  in  whole  or  in  part.  To 
this  head,  so  far  as  the  conviction  of  the  identity  of  the 
mind  is  concerned,  we  may  refer  tlie  interesting  case  of 
the  Rev.  Simon  Browne,  an  English  clergyman,  who  fully 
believed,  for  many  years  before  his  death,  that  he  had 
entirely  lost  his  rational  part  or  soul,  and  was  the  pos- 
sessor merely  of  a  corporeal  or  animal  life,  such  as  is  pos- 
sessed by  the  brutes.  He  was  a  man  of  marked  ability, 
both  in  conversation  and  writing ;  and  this,  too,  on  all 
subjects  not  connected  with  his  i^ady,  after  hb  partial 
alienation.  But  so  entirely  was  be  convinced  of  the  ab- 
sence, and  of  the  probably  actual  extinction  of  his  soul, 
that,  in  a  valuable  work  which  he  dedicated  to  the  Queen 
of  England,  he  speaks  of  it  in  the  dedication  as  the  work 
of  one  who  "  was  once  a  man ;  of  some  hltle  name ;  but 
of  no  worth,  as  his  present  unparalleled  case  makes  but  too 
manifest ;  for,  by  the  immediate  hand  of  an  avenging 
God,  his  very  thinking  substance  has,  for  more  than  sev- 
enteen years,  been  gradually  wasting  away,  till  it  is  wholly 
perished  out  of  him,  if  it  be  not  utterly  come  to  nothing."* 

f  331.  UnsoTinJnMS  or  iruanity  of  caiuciousnesn. 

The  basis  of  the  various  convictions  or  judgments  of 
Coasciousness,  as  that  term  is  defined  and  dlustraled  by 
writers,  is  the  antcced«it  idea  and  behef  of  personal  iden- 
tity. If  this  last  conviction,  tha-efore,  he  lost,  as  in  the 
case  mentioned  in  the  last  section,  all  that  is  involved  in 
Consciousness  goes  with  it  It  is  the  bu^ness  of  Con- 
sciousness to  connect  the  acts  of  the  mind  with  the  mind 
itself;  to  consolidate  them,  as  it  were,  into  one.  But  if, 
in  our  full  belief,  our  mind  is  destroyed ;  if  self  or  person- 
ality is  obliterated,  then  it  is  clearly  no  longer  within  ttw 

*  Cooally'i  Indicationi  of  tnauuiy,  ck  %, 
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power  of  consciousness  to  recognise  our  various  acts  of 
perception  and  reasoning  as  having  a  home  and  agency 
ID  our  own  bosoms.  Self  is  destroyed ;  and  the  ment^ 
acts  which  are  appropriate  to  self  are  mere  entities,  float- 
ing about,  as  it  were,  in  the  vacuities  of  space,  without 
the  possibility  of  being  assigned  to  any  locality  or  ascri- 
bed to  any  cause.  The  instance,  therefore,  ntentioued  in 
the  preceding  section,  which  may  be  regarded  as  of  a 
mixed  kin<l,  (that  is  to  say,  showing  a  perplexed  action, 
both  of  Original  Suggestion  and  Consciou^ess,)  will  serve 
to  illustrate  what  is  said  here. — Another  instance,  not  less 
striking,  is  that  of  a  celebrated  watchmaker  of  Paris,  who 
became  insane  during  the  period  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. This  man  believed  that  he  and  some  others  had 
been  beheaded,  but  that  the  heads  were  subsequently  or- 
dereil  to  be  restored  to  the  original  owners.  Some  mis- 
take, however,  as  the  insane  person  conceived,  was  com- 
mitted in  the  proces  of  restoration,  in  coosequeuce  of 
which  he  had  unfortunately  been  furnished  with  the  head 
of  one  of  his  companions  instead  of  his  own.  He  ww 
admitted  into  the  hospital  Bicctre,  "  where  he  was  cool 
tinually  complaining  of  his  misfortune,  and  lamenting  tllg 
fine  teeth  and  wholesome  breath  he  had  exchanged  &a\ 
those  of  very  different  qualities." 

Instances  also  have  probably,  from  time  to  time,  occur- 
red, in  which,  although  the  conviction  of  personality  and 
personal  identity  has  remained,  yet  in  tlie  fixed  behef  of 
the  insane  person  the  bond  of  connexion  between  the 
mind  and  its  powers  has  been  dissolved ;  and  the  memory 
perhaps,  or  the  reasoning,  or  the  Imagination,  which  once 
belonged  to  biniself,  has  been  transferred  by  some  mysto-J 
rious  agency  to  an  intellect  more  favoured  than  his  ow^fl 

^  232.  Inaanitj  of  ihe  jud^ent  oi  relaliTs  sQggeil 
Pursuing  this  subject  in  its  connexion  with  the  poweif'] 
of  the  Internal  Intellect  in  the  order  in  which  they  pr&.  1 
sented  themselves  to  our  notice  in  the  Second  Part  of 
this  Division,  and  whic^i  seems  to  be  essentially  tlie  order 
of  nature,  we  nest  proceed  to  Relative  Suggestion.  The 
power  of  Relative  Suggestion,  hke  that  of  Original  Sug- 
gestion, is  exceedingly  simple  in  ita  aclion,  bmig  limited 
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to  the  mere  matter  of  perceiving  relations ;  but  it  is  dif- 
ferent in  thb  respect,  that  while  menial  disorder  but  sel- 
dom reaches  oricinal  su^estion,  there  is  scarcely  an  in- 
stance of  decidetlly  disordered  intellect,  in  which  relative 
suggestion  (that  is  to  say,  juugment  in  its  simplest  form) 
is  not  affected  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  And  this 
seems  to  be  unavoidable.  For  relations  always  imply 
the  existence  of  something  else,  of  other  objects.  And 
if  mistakes,  in  consequence  of  a  wrong  mental  action  in 
other  respects,  exist  in  regard  to  those  other  things,  what> 
ever  they  may  be,  they  necessarily  either  annul  or  great- 
ly perplex  the  results  of  the  power  by  which  such  rela- 
tions are  perceived. — Besides  this,  the  power  in  its  own 
nature,  and  independently  of  iierjilexities  from  other 
sources,  is  liable  to  be,  and  is  in  fact,  sometimes  disordered. 
But  as  this  subject  is  closely  connected  with  that  of  rea- 
soning, and  as  they  reciprocally  throw  light  upon  each 
olher,  we  shall  say  nothing  fiirtner  here. 

^  333.  Diiontered  oi  aliciiaieil  Bsnociallon.      Light -headed  nesi. 

The  laws  of  the  mind,  the  great  principles  which  i-eg- 
ulate  its  action,  as  well  as  its  mere  ]ierceptions  or  states, 
may  be  disordered ;  for  instance,  the  law  of  association. 
The  irregular  action  of  this  important  principle  of  our  in- 
tellectual nature  is  sometimes  greater,  at  othera  less. 
There  is  one  of  the  slighter  forms  of  mental  alienation 
from  this  cause,  which  may  be  termed  LiGHT-HKAnEHNRss  ; 
otherwise  called  by  Pinel,  demence,  and  by  Dr.  Rush, 
dissociation.  Persons  subject  to  this  mental  disease  are 
sometimes  designated  as  "  flighty,"  "  hair-bralncd  ;"  and 
when  the  indications  of  it  are  pretty  decided,  as  a  "  little 
cracked." — Their  disorder  seems  chiefly  to  consist  in  a 
deficiency  of  the  ordinary  power  over  affiocialed  ideas. 
Their  thoughts  fly  from  one  subject  to  another  with  great 
rapidly ;  and,  consequently,  one  mark  of  this  state  of 
mind  is  great  volubility  of  speech  and  almost  constant 
motion  of  the  body.  This  rapid  succession  of  ideas  and 
attendant  volubility  of  tongue  are  generally  accompanied 
with  forgetfubess  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  And  as 
the  subject  of  this  form  of  derangement  is  equally  incapa- 
ble of  checking  and  reflecting  upon  his  present  ideatj) 
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and  of  recalling  tbe  past,  he  constantly  forms  incorrect 
judgments  of  things.  Another  mark  which  has  been 
given  is  a  diminished  sensibility  to  external  impressions. 

i  234.  IlluilntioniDr  lhiimenuldi»rder 

Dr.  Rush,  in  his  valuable  work  on  the  Diseases  of  the 
Mindj  has  repeated  the  account  wliicb  an  English  clergy- 
man who  visited  Lavater,  the  physiognomift,  has  given 
of  that  ^gular  character.  It  accurately  illustrates  this 
mental  disorder. — "  1  was  detained,"  says  he,  "  the  whole 
morning  by  the  strange,  wild,  eccentric  Lavater,  in  vari- 
ous conversations.  Vihen  once  he  is  set  agoing,  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  stopping  him  till  he  runs  himself  out  of 
breath.  He  starts  from  subject  to  subject,  flies  from  book 
to  book,  from  picture  to  picture;  measures  your  nose, 
your  eye,  your  mouth,  witli  a  pair  of  compasses ;  pours 
forth  a  torrent  of  physiognomy  upon  you ;  drags  you,  for 
a  proof  of  his  dogma,  to  a  dozen  of  closets,  and  unfolds 
ten  thousand  drawings ;  but  will  not  let  you  open  your 
Bps  to  propose  a  di^culty;  ^d  crams  a  solution  down 
your  throat  before  you  have  uttered  half  a  syllable  C 
your  objection. 

"  He  is  as  meager  as  the  picture  of  famine ;  his  noa  . 
and  chin  almost  meet.  I  read  bim  in  my  turn,  and  found 
little  difficulty  in  discovering,  amid  great  genius,  unaf- 
fected piety,  imbounded  benevolence,  and  moderate  learn- 
ing, much  caprice  and  unsteadiness ;  a  mind  at  once  as- 
piring by  nature  and  grovelling  through  necessity ;  an 
endless  turn  to  speculation  ana  project ;  in  a  word,  a' J 
clever,  flighty,  good-natured,  necessitous  man."  * 

4  335.  or  partUil  uiaaniij  or  olieniLion  of  Ihe  memory. 

Among  other  exhibitions  of  partial  insanity,  u^g  the 
terms  ui  the  manner  already  explained,  we  may  include 
Tome  of  the  more  striking  instances  of  weakened  and 
disordered  memorj-.  Every  other  part  of  the  intelli  '^ 
may  be  sound  and  regular  in  its  action,  (for  it  will  be  rec~^ 
oltected  that  we  confine  ourselves  here  to  the  disordeW 
of  the  INTELLECT,  without  anticipating  those  of  the  Sen- 
mbililies  and  the  Will,)  tlie  powers  of  perception,  of 
dation,  of  imagination,  of  reasoning,  at  least  so  far  as 
flkey  are  able  to  act  independent  of  the  memory,  while 
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the  actJOD  of  the  latter  power  is  either  essentially  obliter- 
ated, or  ia  the  subject  of  strange  and  unaccountable  devi- 
ations. From  the  plan  of  th£  work,  we  are  obliged  to 
content  ourselves  with  the  briefest  possible  notices;  and 
can  thKefore  only  refer  to  one  or  two  instances  in  illustra- 
tion of  what  has  bwn  said.  The  instances  of  weakened 
and  perverted  memory  are  of  three  kinds;  (1.)  those 
where  there  is  a  general  prostration,  caused  in  various 
ways,  such  as  grief  and  old  a^e ;  (2.)  those  where  there 
b  a  sudden  and  entire  pi-ostration  extending  to  particular 
subjects,  OT  through  a  particular  period  of  time,  generally 
caused  by  some  suddMi  and  violent  aOection  of  the  body  j 
and,  (3.)  those  where  there  is  not  so  much  an  inordinate 
wesdoiess  or  obliteration  of  the  power  un<ler  considera- 
tion, as  a  angularly  peri'erse  and  irregular  action  of  it. — 
It  is  probably  not  necessary  to  say  anything  of  the  first 
class.  Of  the  second  class  is  the  case  mentioned  by  Dr. 
Beallie,  of  a  gentltanan  who,  in  consequence  of  a  vio- 
lent blow  on  the  head,  lost  his  knowledge  of  Greeks  but 
did  not  appear  to  have  lost  anything  else.  Another  in- 
stance is  that  mentioned  by  Dr.  Abercrombie,  of  a  lady 
who,  in  consequence  of  a  protracted  illness,  lost  therecof- 
lectioD  of  a  period  of  about  ten  or  twelve  years ;  but 
spoke  with  perfect  consistent  of  thin^  as  they  stood 
before  that  time.  Of  the  third  class  is  tne  case  of  a  man 
who  always  called  tobacco  a  hogshead  ;  and  of  another 
man  who,  when  he  wanted  coals  put  upon  his  fire,  always 
called  for  paper,  and  when  he  wanted  paper,  called  lor 
coals;  and  of  another,  who  could  not  be  made  to  under- 
sland  the  name  of  an  obiecl  if  it  wiis  spcJten  to  him,  but 
understood  it  perfectly  when  it  was  WTillen.  These  three 
cases  will  be  found  more  particularly  detailed  in  Dr.  Ab- 
ercrombie's  Inquiries  into  the  Intellec^tual  Powers.  A  case 
perhaps  still  more  interesting  is  found  in  Dr.  Conolly's  In- 
dications of  Insanity,  as  follows: 

"  A  gendeman  of  considerable  attsunments,  after  long- 
continued  attention  to  various  subjects,  foond  himself  in- 
capable of  writing  what  he  sat  down  to  write ;  and,  wish- 
ing to  write  a  check,  could  get  no  farther  than  the  first 
two  words;  he  found  that  he  wrote  what  be  did  not 
mean  to  write,  but  by  no  effort  could  he  write  what  be 
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intended.  This  impairment  of  his  memory  and  altcniion 
lasted  about  half  an  hour,  during  which  time  his  exter- 
nal senses  were  DOt  impaired,  but  the  only  ideas  which 
he  had  were  such  as  the  imagination  dictated,  without 
order  and  without  object.  He  knew  also,  during  this 
time,  that  when  he  ^ke,  the  words  he  uttered  were  not 
the  words  he  wished  to  uiter.  When  he  recovered,  he 
found  that  in  his  attempt  to  write  the  check,  he  had,  in- 
stead of  the  words  'fil^  dollars,  being  one  half  year's 
rate,'  put  down  'Rfty  dollars  through  the  salvation  of 
Bra.' " 

i  336.  Of  iW  power  of  reoaoniiig  in  ths  partially  insane. 

It  will  be  noticed,  so  far  as  we  have  gone  in  the  ex- 
amination of  the  subject  of  insanity,  that  we  have  consid- 
ered the  powers  of  the  mind  separately.  Probably  every 
power  of  the  mind,  but  particularly  those  of  the  intellect, 
may  become  more  or  teas  disordered.  Having  considered 
sensation,  perception,  original  si^gestion,  consdousnes^- 
Judgmcnt,  association,  and  memory,  we  propose,  as  wat*^ 
mg  next  in  order,  to  examine  the  subject  in  its  conne^doa*' 
with  the  reasoning  power. — In  some  cases  of  insani^ 
there  is  a  total  inability  of  reasoning.  There  is  no  po' 
cr  of  attention,  no  power  of  comparison,  and,  of  course, 
no  ability  in  the  mind  to  pass  from  the  premises  of  an  ar- 
gument to  the  conclusion.  We  have  already  had  occa- 
sion to  refer  to  the  power  of  relative  suggestion,  by  means 
of  which  comparisons  are  instituted.  Whenever  this  pow- 
er is  disordered  and  fails  to  perform  its  oflice,  such  is  the 
close  connexion  between  it  and  reasoning,  the  operations 
of  the  latter  are  disturbed  also.  In  such  cases  the  ina- 
bility to  reason  is  total ;  that  is  to  say,  it  extends  to  all 
subjects  alike.  But  it  is  more  frequently  the  ease,  that 
the  alienation  of  reasoning  is  not  so  extensive,  but  exists 
chiefly  in  relation  to  certain  subjects,  in  respect  to  which 
the  belief  is  affected.  When  the  train  of  reasoning  leads 
the  person  within  the  range  of  those  particular  subjects, 
whatever  they  are,  we  at  once  discover  that  the  intellect 
is  disordered.  And  this  view  has  led  to  the  common  re- 
mark, which  is  obviously  well  founded,  that  the  more 
a  form  of  insane  or  alienated  reason  does  not  coa- 
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sist  SO  much  in  the  mode  of  connecting  propositions,  and 
in  the  conclusions  drawn  from  thero,  as  in  the  premises. 
The  insane  person  believes,  for  instance,  that  he  is  a  king. 
Accordingly,  he  reasons  correctly  in  requiring  for  himsdf 
the  homage  suited  to  a  king,  and  in  ex'pressing  dissatisfac- 
tion on  account  of  its  being  wthheld ;  but  he  commits 
an  essential  error  in  the  premises,  which  assume  that  ht: 
actually  possesses  that  station. 

i  S37.  ln«(uice  of  Ibe  above  form  of  inianilj  of  reuonuig. 

We  have  an  instance  of  the  form  of  insanity  just  men- 
tioned in  the  character  of  Don  Quixote.  Cervantes  rep- 
resents the  hero  of  his  work  as  having  his  naturally  good 
understanding  perverted  by  the  perusal  of  certain  fool- 
ish, romantic  stories,  falsely  purporting  to  be  a  true  record 
of  knights  and  deeds  of  chivalry.  These  books,  contain- 
ing the  history  of  dwarfs,  giiints,  necromancers,  and  other 
preternatural  extravagance,  were  zealously  perused,  until 
the  head  of  Don  Quixote  was  effectually  turned  by  them. 
Although  he  was  thus  brought  into  a  stale  of  real  men- 
tal derangement,  it  was  limited  to  the  extravagances 
which  have  been  mentioned.  We  are  expressly  inform- 
ed, that,  in  all  his  conv creations  and  replies,  he  gave  evi- 
dent proofs  of  a  most  excellent  understanding,  and  never 
"  lost  the  stirrups"  except  on  the  subject  of  chivalry. 
On  this  subject  he  "  was  crazed." — Accordingly,  when 
the  barber  and  curate  visited  him  on  a  certain  occasion, 
the  conversation  happened  to  turn  on  what  are  termed 
reasons  of  state,  and  on  modes  of  administration  ;  and 
Don  Quixote  spoke  so  well  on  every  topic,  as  to  convince 
them  that  he  was  quite  sound,  and  had  recovered  the 
right  exercise  of  his  judgment  But  something  being  un- 
advisedly said  about  the  Turkish,  war,  the  knight  at  once 
remarked,  with  much  solemnity  and  seriousness,  that  his 
majesty  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  issue  a  proclamation, 
commanding  all  the  knights-errant  in  Spain  to  assemble 
at  his  court  on  a  certain  day ;  and,  altkough  not  more 
than  half  a  dozen  shordd  come,  among  these  one  tcould  be 
Jbund  who  wovld  alone  be  suffident  to  overthrow  the  whole 
Turkish  ■power. 

When  the  subject  of  conversation  turned  upon  war. 
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which  had  so  near  a  connexion  with  shields,  and  lances, 
and  all  the  associations  of  chivaliy,  it  came  within  the 
range  of  his  malady,  and  led  to  the  absurd  remark  which 
showed  at  once  the  unsoundness  of  his  mind,  notwith« 
standing  the  sobriety  and  good  sense  which  he  had  just 
before  exhibited. 

^  838.  Partial  mental  alienation  by  means  of  the  imagination. 

Men  of  sen^bility  and  genius,  by  ^ving  waj  to  the 
suggestions  of  a  melancholy  imagination,  sometunes  be- 
come mentally  disordered.  Not  that  we  are  authorized 
to  include  these  cases  as  among  the  more  striking  forms 
of  insanity ;  they  in  general  attract  but  little  notice,  al- 
though sources  of  exquisite  misery  to  the  subjects  of  them. 
But  such  are  the  extravagant  (h-eams  in  which  they  in- 
dulge ;  such  are  the  wrong  views  of  the  character  and 
actions  of  men,  which  their  busy  and  melancholy  imagi- 
nations are  apt  to  finrn,  fliat  they  cannot  be  reckoned 
pennns  of  tnuy  sound  minds.  Tnese  instancas  wfaidi 
are  not  rare,  it  is  difficult  fully  to  describe ;  but  their 
most  distinguishing  traits  will  be  recognised  in  the  follow- 
ing sketch  from  Madame  de  Stael's  Reflections  on  the 
Character  and  Writings  of  Rousseau. 

After  remarking  that  he  discovered  no  sudden  emo-^ 
tions,  but  that  his  feelings  grew  upon  reflection,  and  that 
he  became  impassioned  m  consequence  of  his  own  medi- 
tations, she  adds  as  follows. — ^^  {Sometimes  he  wo.uld  part 
with  you  with  all  his  former  affection ;  but  if  an  expres- 
sion had  escaped  you  which  might  bear  an  unfavourable 
construction,  he  would  recollect  it,  examine  it,  exaggerate 
it,  perhaps  dwell  upon  it  for  a  month,  and  conclude  by  a 
total  breach  with  you.  Hence  it  was  that  there  was 
scarce  a  possilnlity  of  undeceiving  him;  for  the  light 
which  broke  in  upon  him  at  once  was  not  sufficient  to 
efface  the  wrong  impressions  which  had  taken  place  so ' 
gradually  in  his  mind.  It  was  extremely  difficult,  too,  to 
continue  long  on  an  intimate  footing  with  him.  A  word, 
a  gesture,  furnished  him  with  matter  of  profound  medita- 
tion; he  connected  the  most  trifling  circumstances  like 
so  many  mathematical  propositions,  and  conceived  his 
coDehHuns  to  be  supported  by  the  evidence  of  demon- 
■tratioo* 
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"I  believe,"  she  fiirther  remarks, "  that  imagioatioa 
was  the  strono;est  of  his  faculties,  and  that  it  haii  almost 
absorbed  all  the  rest.  He  dreamed  rather  than  existed, 
and  the  events  of  lus  life  might  be  said  more  properly  to 
have  pased  in  his  mind  than  witliout  him :  a  mode  of 
being,  one  should  have  thought,  that  ought  to  have  secu- 
red ium  from  distrast,  as  it  prevented  hira  from  observa^ 
tion ;  but  the  truth  was,  it  did  not  hinder  him  from  at- 
templing  to  observe ;  it  only  rendered  his  observations  er- 
ronc'ous.  That  his  soul  was  tender,  no  one  can  doubt  after 
having  read  his  works;  but  bis  iraaginatioD  sometimes 
interposed  bet^veen  his  reason  and  his  all'ections,  and  de- 
stroyed their  influence ;  he  appeared  sometimes  void  of 
sensibility ;  but  it  was  because  he  did  not  perceive  ob- 
jects such  as  they  were.  Had  he  seen  them  with  our 
eyes,  his  heart  would  have  been  more  affected  than  cure." 

i  239,  Insanity  gi  •liemlion  of  ttio  powoi  of  Micl. 

The  action  of  the  various  intellectual  powers  vhich 
have  been  brought  to  view  in  this  chapter,  terminates  in 
the  causation  or  production  of  Belief.     In  regard  to  that 

fiarticular  state  of  the  intellect  which  is  denominated  b&- 
ief,  It  is  obvious  that,  in  a  sound  mind,  it  has  a  natural 
and  determinate  relation  to  all  the  various  intellectual 
ausceptibihties,  both  External  and  Internal.  This  relation 
is  sometimes  disturbed  ;  and  the  belief  exists  in  a  position 
altogether  unsustained  by  the  evidence  which  is  present- 
ed. There  are  three  classes  of  persons  in  whom  this  state 
of  mind,  or,  in  other  words,  the  facidty  or  susceptibility 
of  belief,  if  we  may  be  [lemiitted  so  to  call  it,  appears  lo 
be  disordered. — ( 1.)  The  first  class  are  those  who  seem 
incapable  of  believmg  anything  which  they  are  required 
to  receive  on  the  testimony  of  others.  They  must  see  it 
with  their  own  eyes ;  they  must  hear  it,  or  handle  it  for 
themselves ;  they  must  examine  it  by  square,  rule,  and 
compass.  They  remind  one  of  the  Savage,  who  complain- 
ed, when  something  was  proposed  for  his  behef,  "  that  it 
would  not  believe  for  him."  The  causes  of  this  singular 
mability  are  worthy  of  more  inquiry  tlian  has  liitherto 
been  expended  upon  them.  When  it  is  very  great,  it  is 
a  mark  of  the  approach  or  actual  existence  of  idiocy. — 
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(2.^  There  is  another  class  of  person^  who  plainly  show 
a  aerangement  of  this  power  by  their  readiness  to  be- 
lieve everything.  No  matter  how  incongruous  or  improb- 
able a  storvisyit  is  received  at  once,  lliey  take  no  note 
of  dates,  characters,  and  circumstances;  and,  as  they  find 
nothing  too  improbable  to  believe,  they  find  nothing  too 
strange,  marvellous,  and  foolish  to  report  This  state  of 
mind  is  firequenily  an  accompaniment  of  lisht-headed- 
nesB. — (3.)  There  are  other  cases,  where  the  tOienation  of 
belief  is  not  general,  but  particular.  There  is  nothing  pe- 
culiar and  disordered  in  its  ordinary  action,  but  omy  in 
respect  to  particular  facts.  That  is,  certain  propositions, 
which  are  erroneous  and  absurd,  are  received  by  the  dis- 
ordered persons  as  certain ;  and  nothing  can  convince 
them  of  the  contrary.  One  believes  himself  to  be  aking; 
another,  that  he  is  the  prophet  Mohammed ;  and  various 
other  absurdities  are  received  by  them  as  undoubtedly 
true.  On  all  other 'sidgectB  Aef  mptt^  At^be  rational^ 
but  ths  aliwrirtion  or  insanity  of  DeudT  is  evident  m  (M^ 
as  Aer  dieriflhed  eiTon  are  mentioned. 
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MENTAL    PHILOSOPHY. 
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DIVISION  SECOND 


THE  SENSIBILITIES. 


SENTIENT  (Ht  HKNSITIVK  STATES  OF  THE  MIND. 


SENTIMENTS. 


INTRODUCTION. 

CLASSIFICATION  OP  THE  SENSIBILITIES. 
^  S40.  Reference  to  the  general  dirision  of  the  whole  mind. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  we  proposed,  as  the  basis  of 
our  inquiries,  the  general  division  of  the  mind  into  the  In^ 
tellect,  the  Sensibilities,  and  the  Will.    These  great  de- 

Eartments  of  the  mind  are  not  only  generically  distinct ; 
ut  the  difference  between  them  is  so  clear  and  marked, 
it  is  surprising  they  should  have  been  so  often  confounded 
together.  They  are  not  only  different  in  their  nature,  a 
fact  which  is  clearly  ascertamed  by  Consciousness,  in  its 
cognizance  of  their  respective  acts,  but  are  separated 
from  each  other^as  all  obienration  shows,  by  the  relations 
which  they  req[>ectiTely  sustain.  The  Inteuect  CHr.Under- 
nftwiBng  comes  first  in  order,  and  furnishes  the  basil  tif 
action  to  the  other  great  departments  of  the  mind.  It  is 
this  portion  of  die  mind  wtiich  we  have  endeavoured  to 
examine,  and  which  we  are  now  about  to  leave  for  the 
purpose  of  advancing  into  departments  of  our  mental  na- 
ture, which,  considered  in  reference  to  the  Intellect,  may 
be  r^arded  as  occupying  a  more  remote  and  interior  po- 
sition. 

i  341.  The  action  of  the  tensibilitiefl  implies  thtt  of  the  intellect. 

The  action  of  the  Sensibilities  is  subsequent  in  time  to 
that  of  the  Intellective  nature.  As  a  general  thing,  there 
is,  and  can  be,  no  movement  of  the  sensibilities ;  no  such 
thing  as  an  emotion,  desire,  or  feeling  of  moral  obligation, 
without  an  antecedent  action  of  the  intellect.  K  we  are 
pleased  or  displeased,  there  is  necessarily  before  the  mind 
some  object  of  pleasure  or  displeasure ;  if  we  exercise  the 
feeling  of  desire,  there  must  necessarily  be  some  object 
desired,  which  is  made  known  to  us  by  an  action  of  the 
intellect  So  that  if  there  were  no  intellect,  or  if  the  in- 
teUectual  powers  were  entirely  dormant  and  inactive, 
there  would  be  no  action  of  the  emotive  part  of  our  na- 
ture and  of  the  passions. 
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And  we  may  not  only  say,  in  general  terms,  that  the 
action  of  the  sensibilities  implies  the  antecedent  action  of 
the  intellect,  but  may  even  assert  more  specifically,  (ma- 
king allowance  for  those  constitutional  differences  which 
per>-ade  everj-  part  of  the  mental  structure,)  that  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  sensibilities  will  be  nearly  in  proportion  to 
that  of  the  intellect  In  other  words,  on  all  subjects 
which  are  calculated  to  excite  any  interest  at  all,  mose 
who  have  the  broadest  and  most  satisfactory  views  will 
be  likely  to  feel  more  intensely  than  others;  the  senabil- 
ities  expanding  and  exerting  themselves  in  conformity 
■with  the  expanded  and  eneigetic  action  of  the  perceptive 
and  cognitive  powers. 

4  MS.  DiTiiianeribeaenaibilidcsmU)  oatanl  or  palheniBtie,  an]  imml 

As  we  pass  onward  from  the  percipient  and  cognitive 
nature  to  the  distinct  and  more  remote  region  of  the  emo- 
tions and  pasaons,  it  seems  proper,  before  we  enter  more 
minutely  into  the  various  inquiries  which  may  be  expect- 
ed to  present  themselves,  to  consider  whether  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Sensibilities  itself  is  not  susceptible  of  bang 
resolved  into  some  subordinate  yet  important  divisions. 
In  accordance  with  this  suggestion,  our  first  remark  is, 
that  the  Sensibilities,  when  subjected  to  a  careful  exam- 
ination, will  clearly  he  found  to  separate  themselves  into 
the  great  divisions  of  the  Natural  or  Pathematic,  and  the 
Moral.  These  leading  departments  will  be  found  to  nm, 
if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  in  two  separate 
channels,  which,  although  they  are,  for  the  most  part, 
parallel  with  each  other,  are,  nevertheless,  essentially  and 
sufficiently  distinct ;  each  being  characterized  by  its  own 
attributes  and  by  its  appropriate  results.  Our  exaimna- 
tion  of  the  Sensibilities  will  accordingly  proceed  upon 
the  basis  of  this  division. 

In  reference  to  the  use  of  the  term  Pathematic,  as  ap- 
phcable  to  the  states  of  mind  embraced  in  one  of  these 
great  divisions,  it  is  proper  to  observe,  that  it  appears  to 
have  been  formed  from  its  Greek  original,  and  first  used 
by  Sir  James  Mackintosh.  He  reiwaledly  speaks  of  that 
part  of  our  nature  which  includes  the  emotions  and  pas- 
sions, as  unnamed  ;  and,  in  the  progress  of  his  discussions, 
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appears  at  times  to  be  embarrassed  for  the  want  of  suit- 
able English  words  to  express  it  Under  these  circum- 
stances ne  proposes  the  term  in  question,  which,  in  its 
etymological  import,  is  applicable  to  any  state  of  mind 
which  involves  emotion,  desire,  or  passion. 

^^M3.  The  monl  and  natural  sensibilitiea  hare  different  objecta. 

The  Natural  and  Moral  Sensibilities  appear  to  take, 
fundamentally,  difierent  views  of  the  objects  in  respect  to 
which  they  are  called  into  exercise.  Tne  one  considers 
objects  cmefly  as  they  have  a  relation  to  oiu'selves ;  the 
other,  as  they  relate  to  all  possible  existences.  The  one 
looks  at  things  in  the  aspect  of  their  desirableness ;  the 
other  fixes  its  eye  on  the  sublime  feature  of  their  rectitude. 
The  one  asks  what  is  good  ;  the  other,  what  is  right. 

Obliterate  from  man's  constitution  his  Conscience, 
(what  may  be  called,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expres- 
sion, the  moralUies  of  his  nature,)  and  yott  at  once  strike 
^  fieom  the  mind  one  half  of  its  motives  to  action;  for,  m 
respect  to  everything  which  is  conadered  by  us  desirable 
to  be  done,  the  question  always  recurs,  is  it  right  to  be 
donel  At  one  time,  on  the  supposition  of  an  entire  era- 
sure of  the  moral  sensibilities,  all  his  movements  are  dic- 
tated by  the  suggestions  and  cravings  of  the  appetites. 
At  other  times,  he  covets  knowledge,  or  seeks  society,  or 
indulges  in  the  refinements  of  the  arts;  but  it  will  be 
foimd  in  these  instances,  as  well  as  when  he  is  under  the 
influence  of  the  appetites,  that  pleasure  is  still  his  object, 
and  that  he  is  disappointed  in  not  securing  it  And  even 
in  his  higher  moods  of  action,  when  raised,  in  some  de- 
gree, above  the  influence  of  the  subordinate  propensities, 
his  movements  will  always  be  based  on  calculations  of 
interest ;  and  although  the  various  suggestions  which  in- 
fluence his  conduct  may  have  an  extensive  range,  they 
will  never  fail  to  revolve  within  the  limits  of  a  circle,  the 
centre  of  which  is  himself.  It  is  his  moral  nature,  and  that 
alone,  which  places  him  beyond  the  limits  of  this  circle, 
and  enables  him,  on  suitable  occasions,  to  act  with  exclu- 
sive reference  to  God,  his  fellow-men,  and  the  universe* 


■cuts  of  otff  BatKc,  it  IE  not  svpring  that  Af^dsHt 
heJd  the  nine  [dace  in  om  gftmatina.  TWw  ■  abvi- 
TMudj  a  sorted  graduatian  m  ifae  frrHngiaf  imwI  ^rf 
hoDOor  tJucIi  ve  aUad  to  tfafieroit  paita  of  tfa  VBd. 
We  al  once,  as  It  were  i&stinctivelj-,  i^wd  nae  IB  Iwher 
than  otbas.  We  nay  not  be  aUe  al«^«  to  tJ  v^it 
is  so;  but  SDcfa  is  dke  &ct  We  Ktv  healiAe, fir  m- 
s(ance,to>»^a  lowo-pbee  to  tkeiHtiadid«itoAe 
■{^letilies;  and,on  lite  otfaiT  kand,«e  Jw^idUolto&e 
appetites,  iDtbe  gradiatioB  of  ov  icgaid,  a  ffaee  befav 
1b^  of  the  a&cbaai.  And,  eatirdy  ■  Maariawx  «■& 
tUi  generai  &ct,  we  Gad  it  to  be  tlie  cne,  tbac  te  Haai 
■ensAiEtis  esdle  iridnn  oshighB-aeiitiuiHitaof  legMd; 
in  (Hher  words,  bold,  in  our  estunalion  of  tbem,  a  hieber 
rank  tban  tbe  app^ites.  propensibes,  and  passaons,  «rWji 
oonsiitute  the  leading  dirisicHis  fi(  our  patbematic  natnir. 

Tikt  mora)  senability  appears  to  occupy,  in  rtapect  to  • 
tbe  a&a  great  division  of  our  seoative  nature,  tbe  posi- 
tioD  of  a  consnltaliTe  and  judicial  poirer ;  it  Dot  only 
fltaads  above  it,  and  over  it,  in  our  estimatKMi,  but  actn- 
aDj  is  so,  viz.,  in  tbe  exercise  (^  a  bigfao'  autbontv;  it 
keenly  scmtimzes  the  tnotiYes  of  action ;  it  compares 
anotioD  with  emotion,  desire  with  desire ;  it  ats  a  sort  of 
arbitre^  holding  the  seals  of  justice,  and  di$pensng  such 
dcosioRS  as  are  requisite  for  the  due  regulaticm  of  the 
empire  of  tbe  pasomis. 

4  ZtS.  The  monl  Muibiliue*  mDiiiig  in  bnUs. 
It  n-ill,  perhaps,  throw  additional  lig^t  upon  tbe  dis- 
tinction which  we  asert  to  exist  in  tbe  Sensibibties,  if  we 
call  to  recollection  here  that  the  natural  or  patbematic 
aensibilitieE  exist  in  brute  animals  esentiaUy  the  same  as 
in  man.  Brute  animals  are  susceptible  of  various  emo- 
tioTts.  They  have  their  instincts,  appetites,  propensties, 
and  affections,  tbe  same  as  human  beings  have,  and,  per- 
haps, even  in  a  higher  degree.  They  rush  with  eagemcss 
in  the  pursuit  of  whatever  is  calculated  to  gratijy  their 
appetites,  and  are  deeply  interested  in  everylbing  that  is 
addreased  to  the  natural  affections.    They  are  pleased 
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and  displeased ;  they  have  their  prepossessions  and  aver- 
sions ;  they  love  and  hate  with  as  much  vehemence,  at 
least,  as  commonly  characterizes  human  passion. 

But  if  we  look  for  the  other  and  more  elevated  portion 
of  the  sensibilities,  viz.,  the  Moral  Sensibilities,  it  is  not 
there.  And  here,  we  apprehend,  is  the  great  ground  of 
distinction  between  men  and  the  brutes.  The  latter,  as 
well  as  human  beings,  appear  to  understand  what  is  ^ood, 
considered  as  addr^sed  simply  to  the  natural  affecticms ; 
but  man  bos  the  higher  knowledge  of  moral  as  well  as 
of  natural  good.  The  brute,  as  well  as  man,  knows  what 
is  desirable,  considered  in  the  Ught  of  the  natural  appe- 
tites and  passions ;  but  man  enjoys  the  infinitely  higher 
prerogative  of  knowing  what  is  worthy  of  pursuit,  con- 
sidered in  the  light  of  moral  and  conscientious  perceptions. 

4  246.  Classification  of  the  natural  sensibilities. 

Beginning,  in  the^gamimitioii  of  the  interesting  subject 
betee  us,  widi  the  Natural  or  Patliematic  senmlnliliei^  We 
diall  find  this  portion  of  our  sensitive  nature  resolriiig  it- 
self into  the  subordinate  divisions  of  the  Emotions  and 
Desires.  These  two  classes  of  mental  states  follow  each 
other  in  the  order  in  which  they  have  been  named ;  the 
Emotions  first,  which  are  exceedingly  niunerous  and  va- 
rious ;  and  then  the  Desires,  embracing,  under  the  latter 
term,  the  Appetites,  Propensities,  and  Affections.  This 
is  not  only  the  order  in  succession  or  time,  but  it  is  also 
the  order  m  nature. 

In  other  words,  and  stated  more  particularly,  such  is 
the  constitution  of  the  human  mind,  that,  when  we  pass 
firom  the  region  of  the  Intellect  to  that  of  the  Sensibilities^ 
we  first  find  ourselves  (and  there  is  no  other  possible  po- 
sidon  which,  in  the  first  instance,  we  can  occupy)  in  the 
domain  of  the  emotions.  We  are  at  first  pleased  or  dis- 
pleased, or  have  some  other  emotion  in  view  of  the  thing, 
whatever  it  is,  which  has  come  under  the  cognizance  of 
the  intellect  And  emotions,  in  the  ordinary  process  of 
mental  action,  are  followed  by  Desires.  As  we  cannot 
be  pleased  or  displeased  without  some  antecedent  percep- 
tion or  knowledge  of  the  thing  which  we  arc  pleased  or 
displeased  with,  so  we  cannot  desire  to  possess  or  avoid 

Z 


iCr  wittctf  banog  nad  tne  ft 

s  oA  oolj  the  natter  t£  fact  vIk^  ax  the  wad  ■ 
actoaDf  unslilutcd,  b  |antBlra  to  ow  muk,  ntf  we 
camut  well  coBBort  haw  it  eooU  be  ottMrwiae^  To  de- 
an a  Adi^  wbck  itftfxlj  fanli  Id  i  iiili  ■Jthai  as  dtt 
Ie»t  onotion  of  pleaaan:,  secaa  to  bcaxKlaf  »led^ 
or  abaonfilj  in  uatm;  m odio'  wnd^ k kkhb  to  be  m- 
p(]aaUe,fina  ibe  naive  of  tlaB^mds  any  ooncavafale 
OKiBiKtancex.  At —y  rate,  ilii  not  poMJhic.ae  the  land 
m  actoaIljconstitiited,wbateTB-niigbt  hare  bcm  Ike  fact 
if  the  miinH  had  beoi  constitated  difluuitiT. 

IT  we  look  at  the  conaoaitioaB  or  Hani  aenlibies, 

we  find  that  thej-  divide  themselves  in  a  manner  entirely 

anal'fKous  to  the  diviaon  which  is  found  to  exist  in  the 
Natural.  The  &ist  class  of  mental  states  which  fvesents 
itself  to  our  notice  under  this  general  bead,  b  that  of 
moral  Emotirms ;  conespondina  in  the  place  which  they 
occupy  in  relation  to  the  Intellect,  as  well  as  in  some 
Other  reelects,  to  the  natural  emotions!-  TTie  moral  emo- 
tions are  followed  b\  another  class  of  moral  feelincs,  which 
nay  be  desi^ated  as  Obligatory  feehngs,  or  feelii^  of 
moral  obliEration ;  which  hold  the  same  relation  to  the 
moral  emotions  which  the  I>esires  do  to  the  natural  emo- 
tions. If  we  had  not  moral  emotions,  (that  is  to  saj-,  feel- 
ings of  moral  approval  and  disapproval,)  it  would  not  be 
posihle  for  us  to  feel  under  moral  obligation  in  any  case 
wbaltvcr ;  the  latter  state  of  the  mind  being  obviously 
dependent  on  tht  former. — It  will  be  noticed,  that  in  this 
place  we  scarcely  do  more  than  simply  state  the  fact  of 
this  subordinate  classification,  without  entering  into  minute 
explanations.  The  precise  relation  which  the  two  de- 
partments of  our  moral  nature  sustain  to  each  other  will 
be  more  fully  staled  and  clearly  understood,  when,  in  their 
proper  place,  they  come  particularly  under  examination. 


THE    SENSIBILITIES. 


PART  FIRST. 
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NATURAL  OR  PATHEMATlC  SENSIBILITIBS. 


NATURAL  OR  PATHEBCATIC   SENTIBCENTS. 


CLASS  FIRST. 


EMOTIONS  OR  EMOTIVE  STATES  OF  THE  MIND. 


CHAPTER  L 


MATORB  OP  THE  SliOTK»ffi. 


^  S4B.  We  have  a  knowledge  of  emotions  bj  cooieioatiiess. 

In  prosecuting  the  examination  of  the  Sensilnlities,  in 
accordance  with  the  plan  which  has  been  marked  out  in 
the  Introduction,  we  begin  with  the  Emotions.  It  is,  of 
course,  implied  in  the  arrangement  we  have  made,  which 
assigns  them  a  distinct  place,  that  this  class  of  mental 
states  has  a  nature  and  characteristics  of  its  own,  in  yir- 
tue  of  which  they  are  distinguished  from  all  others.  At 
the  same  time,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  explain  by  mere  words  what  that  precise  na- 
ture is.  We  do  iMxt  suppose,  indeed,  that  anj  one  is  iff* 
nonnl  of  what  is  meant  when  we  haye  ooctBU>n  to  medc 
of  an  emotiim,  whether  it  be  an  emotion  of  melsncnoily, 
of  cheerfulness,  of  surprise,  or  of  some  other  kind.  But, 
whateyer  may  be  the  fiact  as  to  our  knowledge,  it  is  un- 
questionable that  we  are  unable  to  give  a  verbal  explana- 
tion of  them,  in  themselves  considered. 

In  this  respect  they  are  like  all  other  states  of  the  mind, 
which  are  truly  simple.  The  fact  of  their  entire  simplici- 
ty necessarily  renders  them  undefinable ;  because  a  defi- 
nition implies  a  separation  of  the  thinff  defined  into  parts. 
So  that  we  are  dependent  for  a  knowledge  of  the  interi- 
or and  essential  nature  of  emotions,  not  upon  yerbal  ex- 
planations and  definitions,  which  are  inadequate  to  the 
communication  of  such  knowledge,  but  upon  Conscious- 
ness. It  is  a  species  of  knowledge  which  the  soul  re- 
veals to  itself  by  its  own  act,  directiy  and  immediately. 
While,  therefore,  we  do  not  profess  to  define  emotions,  m 
any  proper  and  Intimate  sense  of  defining,  we  may 
commend  them  without  impropriety  to  each  one's  inter- 
nal examination.  And  certainly  we  may  rely  upon  the 
intimations  which  consciousness,  when  properly  interro- 
^ted,  can  hardly  fail  to  disclose  in  this  case  as  well  as 
mothers. 

Z2 
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4  249.  Till  pUce  of  emotioni.  conaideied  in  referencD  lo  othei  mental 

Althougli,  in  alfempting  to  ^ve  some  idea  of  Emotions, 
■we  are  obliged,  for  a  knowletige  of  thera,  in  Ihemselvea 
conadered,  to  refer  each  one  to  his  ovni  consciousness, 
we  may  nevertbeles  mention  some  circumstances  which 
throw  an  indirect  light  on  them  ;  ami,  at  any  rate,  render 
more  clear  to  our  perception  the  relation  which  they  sus- 
tain to  other  mental  slates.  The  first  drcumstance  which 
we  propose  to  indicate  has  reference  to  the  portion 
which  they  occupy ;  (of  course  it  will  be  understood  that 
we  mean  their  position,  not  in  the  material  sense  of  the 
term,  but  in  time  or  succession.)  It  will  be  found,  on  ex- 
amination, to  be  the  fact,  as  we  have  already  had  occa- 
sion to  suggest,  that  Emotions  always  occupy  a  place  be- 
tween intellections  or  acts  of  the  intellect  and  the  desires, 
if  they  are  natural  emotions;  and  between  intellections 
and  feelings  of  moral  obligation,  if  they  are  moral  emo- 
tions. Tliat  they  are  subsequent  to  intellections,  we  be- 
lieve must  be  abundantly  clear.  It  is  as  obvious  as  any 
axiom  of  geometry,  that  we  cannot  have  any  feeling,  any 
emotion,  in  respect  to  that,  whatever  it  is,  wluch  we  have 
no  knowledge  of. 

In  r^ard  to  the  Des'u-es,  it  is  true,  that,  like  the  emo- 
tions, they  are  subsequent  lo  the  perceptive  and  cognitive 
acts ;  but  it  is  well  understooti  thai  they  are  not  in  imme- 
diate proximity  with  them.  It  is  perfectly  obvious,  that 
no  act  of  perception  or  of  cognition  in  any  shape  can 
lay  the  foundation  for  a  desire,  unless  the  object  of  per- 
ception is  pleasant  to  u.s ;  in  other  words,  unless  it  excites 
within  us  pleasant  emotions.  For,  whenever  we  speak 
of  a  thing  as  pleasant  to  us,  we  certainly  involve  the 
fact  that  we  have  pleasant  emotions  in  view  of  it- — Nor, 
furthermore,  can  any  perceptive  or  intellectual  act  lay 
the  foimdation  for  Obligatory  feehngs  (that  is  to  say,  feel- 
ings of  moral  obligation)  without  the  intervention  and 
aitl  of  moral  emotions.  It  may  be  regarded  as  self-evi- 
dent, that  we  never  coukl  feel  under  moral  obligation  to 
do  or  not  to  do  a  thing,  unless  the  thing  to  be  done  or 
not  to  be  done  had  first  excited  within  us  an  emotion  of 
approval  or  disapproval.     So  that  the  desires,  and  those 
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feelings  in  the  moral  sensibilities  which  correspond  to 
them,  are  based  upon  emotions,  as  really  as  the  emotions 
are  based  upon  intellections.  In  the  order  of  nature, 
therefore,  emotions  are  found  in  the  place  which  has  now 
been  allotted  them,  and  they  are  found  nowhere  else ; 
being  always  and  necessarily  posterior  to  a  knowledge  of 
the  Slings  to  which  they  relate ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
antecedent,  by  an  equaUy  strict  natural  necessity,  to  the 
other  states  of  mind  which  have  been  mentioned! 

^  250.  The  character  of  emotions  changes  so  as  to  conform  to  that  of 

perceptions. 

It  is  important  to  impress  upon  the  recollection,  that 
Che  order  of  succession,  in  fact  and  in  nature,  is  precisely 
that  which  has  been  stated,  viz.,  intellections,  emotions, 
and  desires  in  the  case  of  the  natural  sensibilities,  and 
obligatory  feelings  in  the  case  of  the  moral  sensibilities. 
The  two  last  loea^dooied  beine  foUowed^immediately,  as 
thflir  natural  resolts,  by  acts  c?  the  wiA,  ^^cb  t^pp^pate 
und  complete  the  entire  process  of  mental  action*  But 
as  we  must  take  them  and  examine  them  in  their  order, 
we  say  iurth^,  in  regard  to  the  Emotions,  which  is  the 
topic  before  us  at  present,  that  the  fact  of  their  subse- 
quence to  intellections  and  of  their  being  based  upon 
■them  is  confirmed  by  the  circumstance  of  their  always 
changing  or  varying  m  precise  accordance  with  the  per- 
ceptive or  intellective  acts.  If  it  were  otherwise,  (that 
is  to  say,  if  they  had  any  other  foimdation  than  intellect- 
ive acts)  how  does  it  happen  that  these  changes  so  imi- 
formly  take  place  ? 

We  are  looking,  for  instance,  on  some  extended  land- 
scape ;  but  are  so  situated  that  the  view  of  certain  ob- 
jects is  interrupted,  and,  of  course,  the  relations  of  the 
whole  are  disturbed.  At  such  a  time  the  emotions  we 
have  are  far  from  being  pleasant ;  perhaps  they  are  de- 
cidedly unpleasant  But  as  soon  as  our  imperfect  per- 
ceptions are  corrected,  as  soon  as  we  are  able  to  embrace 
the  portions  which  were  previously  thrust  out  of  view, 
and  thus  restore  the  interrupted  proportions  and  harmony 
of  the  whole  scenery,  our  emotions  change  at  once,  and 
wc  experience  the  highest  pleasure. — Again,  if  we  look 
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at  »  paining  which  has  come  from  the  hand  of  some 
marter  of  his  art,  ve  are  (hstinctly  conscious  at  6ist  aiifat 
of  a  pleasing  emotion ;  but  we  examme  it  further,  and 
make  cnirselves  acquainted  with  a  number  of  things  less 
prominent  than  others,  but  still  decidedly  diowmg  the 
ddl)  of  the  painter,  which  escaped  oar  first  view,  am  we 
are  conscious  of  a  distinct  chan^  in  that  emobOB.  h 
becomes  more  decided,  more  fliu,  in  precise  conformttj 
with  the  increased  knowledge  which  we  bare  obtained 
of  the  m^t  which  the  picture  actuallif  possesses.  And 
h  is  so,  if  no  unimal  d^titrtung  influence  is  istopowd, 
in  everj  other  case,  Ehowing  not  only  the  intimate  bat 
pcDxiinate  ctmnexian  between  the  cmotionB  and  the  iiriet- 
lectiTe  acts,  and  the  dependeBce  of  the  ioaMns  tm  the 
latter. 


M 


When  we  asert  that  the  pofiitkn  vS  emotioiB  is  be- 
tween iirtdkctiaeB  on  the  ooe  hand,  and  rlcana  Mid 
ohfigaticns  on  the  other,  we  imply,  ef  GOiitse,lhatlhef«B 
arcs)  and  marked  distinction  between  them  and  ttie  lal^ 
ter  mental  states.  And  this  distincticn  ezisls.  If  coo- 
■dountess  gins  ib  a  knowledge  of  emotions,  the  smuc 
oooacioasDess  can  hanlly  ful  to  ^vc  a  Imowiedse  at  the 
menla)  slates  that  areSBfaGeqnent  to  them ;  and  ue  d^i^ 
CDce  of  kmwledge,  Rsnhing  from  these  difierent  actt  of 
||^_  eonsaowness,  hnx^rcs  necesarih-  a  difocxice  in  the 
^^L         tlungs  known. 

^^M  ( 1.)  Among  other  things,  if  we  coosoH  oar  coaBcioa»- 

1^^         neS5  tor  the  purpr^e  of  ascenaintog  the  cotnparalrre  na- 

"'  tore  of  the  mental  states  in  qoestioD,  we  shall  ondoiditedly 

be  led  to  notice  Hal  the  emotions,  as  compared  wiA  ^ 

olbem,  an  generally  more  prom^  and  rapid  in  their  on^B, 

IS  weU  u  more  evanesccM.    ney  arise  and  depart  on 

the  aarlacc  of  the  mind,  swelfinv  aiod  sinking  almost  in- 

Btantancoosljr,  like  the  small  wares  and  ripptes  that  fixy 

■iKntfacscaicely  agitated  sor&ce  of  a  sonmer's  lake,  an^ 

vfaidi  hare  DO  sooner  arrested  the  eye  of  Ae  befaoUertten 

Oiey  arc  gone.    The  doircs  and  k^a^  of  ofabgiAan 

bM  only  arise  sobsequentlr  and  more  dmrW,  b«t  obrioa- 

^^        If  pansB  a  greater  tokaci^  and  inAenblfi^  of  m^^^ 

^  1 
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When  a  strong  desire  or  a  decided  sentiment  of  duty  has 
once  entrenched  itself  in  the  soul,  it  is  well  known  that 
it  is  comparatively  difficult  to  dislodge  it 

(2.)  There  is  another  circumstance  involved  in  the  dis- 
tinction hetween  them.  The  emotions  have  less  unity  in 
kind ;  in  other  words,  are  more  various.  Desires  and  ob- 
ligations, although  liable,  like  other  mental  states,  to  be 
nK>dified  by  peculiar  circumstances,  are,  in  themselves 
considered,  always  one  and  the  same.  But  of  emotions 
we  find  many  varieties,  such  as  the  emotions  of  cheerful- 
ness and  joy,  of  melancholy  and  sorrow,  of  shame,  of 
surprise,  astonishment,  and  wonder.  We  have  further- 
more the  emotions,  differing  from  all  others,  of  the  ludi- 
crous, the  emotions  of  beauty  and  sublimity,  also  the  mor- 
al emotions  of  approval  and  disapproval,  and  some  others. 
— ^If  the  reader  will  bear  these  statements  in  mind,  taken 
in  connexion  with  some  things  to  be  said  hereafter,  he 
will  feel  less  objection,  than  he  mig'ht  otherwise  have  felt, 
to  the  geneiitl  and  subcvdinate  dasofieatioDs  which  we 
have  thought  ourselves  authorized  to  make.  These  di- 
vifflons  we  hold  to  be  fundamental.  Th^  are  necesBarity 
involved,  as  we  apprehend,  in  a  thorough  and  consistent 
knowledge  of  the  mind.  Important  pomts,  for  instance, 
in  the  doctrine  of  the  Will,  ^11  be  found  to  depend  upon 
distinctions  which  are  asserted  to  exist  in  the  sensibilities. 
It  is  desirable,  therefore,  that  the  grounds  of  such  distinc- 
tions should  be  understood,  so  that  they  may  not  only  be 
above  rejection,  but  above  doubt. 


CHAPTER  n. 

EMOnONS  OF  BEAUTV. 


^  262.  Cbancteriatics  of  emotioDs  of  beauty. 

We  do  not  profess  to  enter  into  an  examination  of  eve- 
ry possible  emotion.  They  are  so  various  and  multiplied, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  do  it ;  nor  would  any  important 
object  be  answered.    Proceeding  on  the  principle  of  se- 
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lecting  those  which,  either  in  themselves,  or  by  reason  ol 
thor  relation  to  tJie  arts  and  to  human  conduct,  appear  to 
be  mast  interesting  and  important,  we  shall  begin  with 
emotions  of  Beauty. — We  have  akeady  had  occasion  to 
remark,  that  all  emotions  are  undefinable.  This  remark 
is  applicable  to  those  under  consideration  as  well  as  oth- 
ere.  Of  the  emotions  of  beauty  it  will  be  as  difficult  to 
give  a  definition,  so  as  to  make  Iheni  clearer  to  any  one's 
comprehcn^on  than  they  already  are,  as  to  defijic  the 
ample  sensations  of  colour,  sound,  or  taste.  We  find  in 
them,  however,  these  two  marks  or  characteristics. 

(1.)  The  emotion  of  beauty,  in  the  first  place,  is  al- 
ways a  pleasing  one.  We  never  give  the  name  to  one 
which  is  painful,  or  to  any  feeling  of  disgust  Whenev- 
er, therefore,  we  speak  of  an  emotion  of  beauty,  we  im- 
ply, in  the  use  of  the  terms,  some  degree  of  satisfacdou 
or  pleasure.  All  persons,  the  illiterate  as  well  as  the 
scientific,  use  the  phrase  with  this  import. — (2.)  We  nev- 
er i>peak  of  emotions  of  beauty,  to  whatever  d^ree  may 
be  our  experience  of  inward  satisfaction,  without  refei^ 
ring  such  emotions  to  something  external.  The  same 
emotion,  which  is  called  satisfaction  or  delight  of  mind 
when  it  is  wholly  and  exclusively  internal,  we  find  to  be 
termed  an  emobon  of  beauty  if  we  are  able  to  reier  it  to 
something  without,  and  to  spread  its  charms  around  any 
external  object 

i  263.  Of  wbit  is  mnnt  by  beialiful  objfcla. 
There  are  many  objects  which  excite  the  emotion  of 
beauty ;  that  is,  when  the  objects  are  presented,  this 
emotion,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  immediately  exists. 
These  objects  we  call  beautifid. — There  are  other  objects 
which,  so  far  from  exciting  pleasant  emotions  within  us, 
are  Nther  indifferent,  or  cause  feelings  of  a  deddedly  op- 
posite character  ;  so  that  we  speak  of  them  as  defbnneti 
or  disgusting.  If  there  were  no  emotions,  pleasant  or  uu- 
,  pleasant,  excited  by  either  of  these  classes,  or  if  the  emo- 
tions which  they  cause  were  of  the  same  khid,  we  should 
apply  to  them  the  same  epithets.  So  that  the  ground  of 
diirtinction,  which,  in  speaking  of  these  different  objects, 
we  never  fail  to  make,  appears  to  exist  in  our  own  feel- 
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ings.  In  other  words,  we  call  an  object  beautiful,  be- 
cause it  excites  within  us  pleasant  emotions,  which,  in  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  we  cannot  well  ascribe  to  any 
other  cause.  And  when  we  prefer  to  say,  in  other  terms, 
that  an  object  has  beauty,  we  obviously  mean  the  same 
thing,  viz.,  that  the  object  has  a  trait  or  quality  (perhaps 
we  may  find  it  difficult  to  eiqplain  precisely  what  it  is) 
which  causes  these  emotions. 

i  254.  Of  the  distinction  between  betutiful  and  other  objects. 

In  view  of  what  has  been  said,  we  may  venture  to 
make  two  remarks.— (1.)  Every  beautiful  object  has 
something  in  itself  which  truly  discriminates  it  from  all 
other  objects.  This  something,  this  peculiar  trait,  what- 
ever it  IS,  lays  the  foundation  for  those  results  in  the  hu- 
man mind,  which,  on  being  experienced,  authorize  us  to 
speak  of  the  object  as  beautiful  This  is  clear,  not  only 
from  what,  on  a  careful  exami|iation,  we  shall  frequently 
find  in  thaoligectB  themselves,  but  also  from  the  fact,  that 
fhe'  operations  of  the  mind  always  have  their  appropriate 
causes.  If  the  mind  experiences  a  pleasant  emotion  in 
view  of  a  certain  object,  it  is  because  there  is  something 
in  the  object  which  has  a  determinate  and  permanent  re- 
lation to  that  particular  mental  state  which  distinguishes 
it  from  other  objects.  If  it  were  not  for  that  distmctive 
trait  in  the  object,  the  human  mind  is  so  constituted  that 
it  could  not  have  experienced  the  corresponding  emotion. 

(n.)  Beautiful  objects  are  distinguished  from  all  others, 
not  only  by  something  in  themselves,  certain  original  and 
inherent  traits  characteristic  of  them,  but  also,  and  per- 
haps still  more,  by  a  superadded  trait,  a  species  of  bor- 
rowed effulgence,  derived  and  reflected  back  from  the 
mind  itselfl  When  we  contemplate  a  beautiful  object, 
we  are  pleased ;  we  are  more  or  less  happy.  We  natu- 
rally connect  this  emotion  of  pleasure  with  the  object 
which  is  its  cause ;  and  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  do- 
ing this,  no  doubt  in  most  instances  unconsciously  to  our- 
selves, from  early  life.  The  consequence  is,  the  associa- 
tion between  the  inward  delight  and  the  outward  cause 
becomes  so  strong,  that  we  are  unable  to  separate  them ; 
and  the  objects,  additional  to  their  own  proper  qualities, 
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appear  fo  be  surrounded,  and  to  beam  out  with  an  efful- 
gence which  comes  from  the  mind. 

i  afi6.  Oroundi  oi  otcwions  of  BmotioM  of  beinly  ™riou». 

The  next  remark  wluch  we  have  to  make  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Beauty  is,  that  the  objects  by  which  it  is  occasion- 
ed are  not  alwap  the  same,  but  are  very  various;  differ- 
ii^  from  each  other  not  only  in  their  general  nature,  but 
also  in  their  subordinate  incidents.  Accordingly,  we  may 
ift'ilh  propriety  regard  the  tenn  beauty  not  so  muc-h  a 
particular  as  a  general  or  common  name,  expressive  of 
numerous  emotions,  which  always  possess  the  characteris- 
tic of  being  pleasant,  and  are  in  every  respect  always  the 
same  in  nature,  but  which  may  diner  from  each  other 
both  in  the  occasions  of  their  ori^n,  and  also  in  the  de- 
gree or  infenaty  in  which  they  emst. 

(I.)  In  reganl  to  llie  occasions  on  which  tliey  arise,  we 
may  remark  more  particularly,  that  emotions  of  beauty 
ftte  fell,  and  frequently  in  a  very  high  degree,  kt  the  con- 
templation of  material  objects  thai  are  addressed  to  the 
sense  of  sight,  such  as  woods,  waters,  cultivated  fields, 
and  the  Tisible  lirmainent  We  look  abroad  upon  nature, 
_  in  the  infinite  variety  of  her  works,  as  she  b  exhibit<Kl  in 
the  depths  below  and  in  tlie  heights  above,  in  her  shells 
and  minerals,  in  her  plants,  and  flowers,  and  trees,  in  her 
watcra,  and  her  stare,  and  suns;  and  we  find  ihe  initul 
kindling  at  the  sight ;  fountains  of  pleasure  are  suddenly 
opened  within  us ;  and  we  should  do  violence  to  our 
mental  structure  if  we  did  not  pronounce  them  beautiful. 

(n.)  A^in,  emotions  of  beauty  are  felt  in  the  contem- 
plation of  mtellectiial  and  moral  objects.  In  other  words, 
mind,  as  well  as  matter,  furnishes  the  occasion  on  which 
they  arise.  Whenever  we  discover  intelligence,  wLsdom, 
truth,  honour,  magnanimity,  benevolence,  justice,  or  other 
traits  of  a  mind  acting  as  it  was  created  and  deagned  to 
act,  we  have  a  foundation  laid  for  emotions  of  beauty. — 
The  human  countenance,  considered  merely  as  a  material 
object,  and  as  presenting  nothing  more  than  outline  and 
colour,  is  undoubtedly  beautiful ;  but  becomes  more  so 
when  it  distinctly  indicates  to  us  intelligence  and  amia- 
bUity. 
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fin.)  But  emotions  of  beauty  are  not  exclusively  lim- 
ited to  these  occasions.  Feelmgs,  which  not  only  bear 
the  same  name,  but  are  truly  analogous  in  kind,  exist 
also  on  the  contemplation  of  many  other  things. — ^The 
sentiment  or  feeling  of  beauty  exists,  for  instance,  when 
we  are  following  out  a  happy  train  of  reasoning ;  and 
hence  the  mathematician,  who  certainly  has  a  delightftil 
feeling  analogous  to  what  we  experience  in  contempla- 
ting many  works  of  nature,  speaks  of  a  heautiful  theorem. 
— ^The  connoisseur  in  music  applies  the  term  heauHJvl  to 
a  favourite  air ;  the  lover  of  poetry  speaks  of  a  beautiful 
song ;  and  the  painter  discovers  beauty  in  the  design  and 
in  the  colouring  of  his  pictures.  We  also  apply  the  term 
beauty  to  experiments  in  the  different  departments  of 
physics ;  especially  when  the  experiment  is  simple,  and 
results  in  deciding  a  point  which  has  occasioned  doubt 
and  dispute.  We  speak  of  it,  and,  as  we  suppose,  with 
a  degree  of  propriety)  as  a  beautiful  experiment 

So  that  an  nature,  taking  the  word  m  a  wide  sense,  is 
the  province  of  beauty ;  the  intellectual  and  the  senritive, 
as  well  as  the  material  world.  We  do  not,  however, 
mean  by  this  to  descend  into  particulars,  and  to  say  that 
everything  which  exists  within  the  range  of  these  depart- 
ments is  beautiful ;  but  merely  that  nrom  none  of  the 
great  departments  of  nature  are  the  elements  of  beauty 
excluded. 

^  256.  All  objects  not  equally  fitted  to  canse  these  emotions. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  must  be  evident  that  there 
is  a  correspondence  between  die  mind  and  the  outward 
objects  winch  are  addressed  to  it — ^This  has  already  been 
clearly  seen  in  respect  to  the  sensations  and  external  per- 
ceptions ;  and  it  is  not  less  evident  in  respect  to  that  part 
of  our  nature  which  we  are  now  attending  to.  The  mind, 
and  the  external  world,  and  the  external  circumstances 
of  our  situation,  are  reciprocally  suited  to  each  other. 
Hence,  when  we  ascribe  the  quafity  of  beauty  to  any  ob- 
ject, we  have  reference  to  this  mutual  adaptation.  An 
object  is  ordinarily  called  beautiful  when  it  has  agreea- 
ble Qualities ;  in  other  words,  when  it  is  the  cause  or  an- 
tecedent of  the  emotion  of  beauty.    However  it  might 
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appear  to  other  beings,  it  woiJd  not  have  the  character  of 
beauty  to  us,  if  there  were  not  a  sort  of  correspondence, 
an  adaptedness  to  each  other,  between  oiir  menial  consti- 
tution and  such  outward  object 

But  DO  one  can  be  ignorant  that  not  all  objects  cause 
the  emotions  in  question ;  and  of  those  which  possess  this 
power,  some  have  it  in  a  greater,  and  some  in  a  less  de- 
gree. This  brings  us  to  a  yery  important  inquiry.  It  is 
no  unreasonable  curiosity  which  wishes  to  know.  Why 
the  effect  is  so  limited,  and  why  all  objects  are  not  em- 
braced in  it  1  Wliy  different  objects  cause  the  same  emo- 
tion in  different  degrees'?  And  why  the  same  objects 
produce  a  diveisity  of  emotions  in  different  individuals, 
and  even  in  the  same  individual  at  different  times  1 

4  S5T.   A  suweplibitlly  <if  ematioiu  of  beauiy  sa  utiimale  piiiu^iple  uf 

In  answering  these  questions,  something  must  be  taken 
for  granted ;  titere  must  be  some  starting  point,  other- 
wise all  that  can  be  said  will  be  involved  In  inextricable 
confu^on.  That  is,  we  must  take  for  granted  that  the 
mind  has  an  original  susceptibility  of  such  emotions.  Nor 
can  we  suppose  there  can  be  any  objection  to  a  conces- 
aoii  which  is  warranted  by  the  most  general  experience. 
We  all  know  that  we  are  created  with  this  susceptibility, 
because  we  are  all  conscious  of  having  had  ihose  emo- 
tions which  are  attributed  to  it.  And  if  we  arc  asked 
how  or  why  it  is  that  the  suBC«plibihty  at  the  bottctn  of 
these  feeling  exists,  we  can  only  say  that  such  was  the 
will  of  the  Being  who  createtl  the  mind,  and  that  this  is 
me  of  the  original  or  uhimale  elements  of  our  nature. 

Although  the  mind,  therefore,  is  originally  susceptible 
of  emotionE  of  beauty,  as  every  one  knows ;  still  it  is  no 
less  eWdenI,  from  the  general  arrangements  we  behold, 
both  in  physical  and  in  Jntellectual  nature,  that  these 
emotions  have  their  fixed  causes  or  antecedents.  We 
have  seen  that  these  causes  are  not  limited  to  one  class 
r  kind,  but  are  to  be  found  under  various  circumstances ; 
m  the  exercises  of  reasoning,  in  the  fanciful  cxeations  of 
poetn%  in  musical  mrs,  in  the  experiments  of  ph^ics,  in 
the  forms  uf  material  existence,  and  the  like,    perhaps 
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we  may  itssert,  as  a  general  statement,  (that  is  to  say,  ii 
a  great  number  or  majority  of  cases,)  these  objects  cannot 
be  presented  to  the  mind,  and  the  mind  be  unmoved  by 
it ;  it  contemplates  them,  and  it  necessarily  has  a  feehng 
of  delight,  of  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  strength,  which 
authorizes  us  in  characterizing  them  as  beautiiul. 

In  asserting  that  this  is  correct  as  a  general  statement, 
it  is  implied  that  some  objects  do  not  originally  cause 
^ese  emotions.  And  hence  we  are  led  to  enter  into  more 
particular  inquiries,  having  reference  to  this  difference,  in 
what  may  be  called,  in  the  phraseology  of  some  recent 
writers,  the  *sthetic  power  of  objects.  Accordingly,  our 
purpose,  in  the  remarks  which  are  to  follow,  is  to  point 
out  some  of  those  objects,  and  forms  and  qualities  of  ob> 
jects,  which  seem  from  their  very  nature,  and  in  distinc- 
tion fi-om  other  objects  which  do  not  have  this  power, 
fitted  to  create  witbn  us  the  feelings  under  consideration. 

4  2d6.  KooMikB  m  Lhe  httatj  of  fofin*.— 'ilie  circli-. 
'  •  In  maldng  that  selection  of  those  objects  and  qoalit 
of  objects  \mch  we  suppose  to  be  fitted,  in  the  original 
constitution  of  thmgs,  to  cause  within  us  pleasing  emo-^1 
tions  of  themselves,  independently  of  any  extraneous  aid,  T 
we  cannot  profess  to  speak  with  certainty.     The  appeal  - 
is  to  the  general  experience  of  men ;  and  all  we  can  do 
is  to  give,  so  far  as  it  seems  to  have  been  ascertained,  the 
results  of  that  experience.     Beginning,  therefore,  with 
material  objects,  we  are  justified  by  general  experience 
in  saying  that  certain  dispositions  or  forius  of  matter  are 
beautiful^  for  instance,  the  circle. 

We  rarely  look  upon  a  winding  or  serpentine  form 
without  experiencing  a  feeling  of  pleasure ;  and  on  see- 
ing a  circle,  this  pleasure  is  heightened.  Hence  Hi^arth, 
who,  both  by  his  turn  of  mind  and  by  his  habits  of  life, 
has  claims  to  be  regarded  as  a  judge,  expressly  lays  it 
down  m  his  Analysis  of  Beaut),  that  those  lines  which 
have  most  variety  in  themselves  contribute  most  towards 
the  production  of  bcau^;  and  that  the  most  beautiful 
line  by  which  a  surface  can  be  bounded  is  the  waving 
or  serpentine,  or  that  wiiich  constantly,  but  imperceptibly, 
deriates  from  the  straight  Ime.    This,  which  we  frequent- 
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If  find  in  shells,  flowers,  and  other  pleasing  natural  i»o* 
auctions,  h^  calls  the  line  of  beauty. 

^  269.  Original  or  intiinsic  beauty. — ^Tbe  circle. 

It  is  necessary,  in  examining  the  subject  of  beauty,  to 
look  at  it  in  two  points  of  view,  viz.,  as  Intrinsic  and  as 
Associated.  In  the  remarks  which  we  may  have  occa- 
sion to  make  in  this  chapter,  we  have  reference  exclu- 
sively to  what  may  be  denominated  Orimnal  or  Intrinsic 
beauty ;  by  which  we  mean  that  which  is  founded  in  the 
nature  of  the  object,  independendy  of  accidental  or  merely 
accessory  circumstances. — Accordingly,  it  is  this  form  of 
beauty  which  we  ascribe  to  the  circle.  Those  objects 
which  are  circular,  or  approach  that  form,  exhibiting  a 
constantly  vai^g  outline,  have  in  themselves,  and  on 
account  of  this  configuration,  a  degree,  and  ijot  unfire- 
quently  a  high  d^ree,  of  beauty.  The  bending  stem  of 
die  tulip,  the  curve  of  the  weeping  willow,  the  windings 
of  the  ivy,  the  vine  wreatlung  itself  around  the  elm,  the 
serpentine  river,  are  highly  pleasing.  The  vast  circular 
expanse  of  the  visible  sky,  when  seen  in  a  cloudless  night, 
is  a  beautiful  object,  independently  of  the  splendour  that 
is  spread  over  it  by  its  bnlliant  troops  of  stars.  The  arch 
of  the  rainbow,  expandmg  its  immense  curve  over  our 
heads,  could  hardly  fail  to  be  regarded  as  an  object  of 
great  beauty,  even  if  nothing  but  the  form  and  outline 
were  presented  to  our  vision,  without  the  unrivalled  lustre 
of  its  colours.  And  the  same  of  other  instances,  scattered 
in  profusion  through  the  works  of  nature,  but  too  numer- 
ous to  be  mentioned  here. 

^  260.  Of  the  beauty  of  straight  and  angular  forma. 

Although  the  circular  or  constantly  varying  outline  is 
thought,  more  than  any  other,  to  excite  the  delightful 
emotions  under  consideration,  we  are  not  to  suppose  that 
the  power  of  beauty  is  excluded  from  other  forms.  In 
examining  the  works  of  nature,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
say  that  we  find  numerous  instances  of  straight  and  an- 
gular forms,  as  well  as  of  the  serpentine  and  \%nnding, 
although  perhaps  less  fi^uently.  It  can  hardly  be  doubt- 
ed that  these  forms,  as  they  are  operated   upon  and 
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moulded  in  nature's  hands,  possess  more  or  less  t 
Jt  is  almost  a  matter  of  supererogation  to  atlenipt  t 
lustrate  this  statement  to  those  who  have  a  heart  and  eye 
open  to  the  great  variety  of  her  works,  which  on  eveiy 
side  are  presented  to  our  notice.  Her  forms,  either  origi- 
nal or  in  their  combinations,  are  without  number ;  and  if 
it  be  true  that  beauty  does  not  claim  a  relationship  with 
all,  it  is  equally  so  that  it  is  not  restricted  to  one,  or  even  a 
anall  portion  of  them.  The  intertwining  shrubbery,  whidi 
spreads  itself  abroad  upon  the  ground,  emits,  if  we  may 
be  allowed  the  expression,  its  sparkles  and  gleams  m 
beauty  around  our  feet  Tlie  elm,  which  rises  upward 
towards  the  heavens,  and  forms  its  broad  and  green  arch 
over  our  heads,  is  radiant  with  beauty  also,  although  it  is 
exceedingly  diverse  in  its  appearance.  We  readily  ad- 
mit, for  we  cannot  well  do  otherwise  without  violence  to 
the  suggestions  of  our  nature,  that  the  cun^e  of  the  weep- 
ing willow  possesses  beauty.  But,  at  the  same  time,  we 
pe  not  prepared  to  assert  that  the  solitary  palnj^ee  is 
tbeolutely  destitute  of  it,  although  it  displays,  aa4t  risca^ 
the  bosom  of  the  desert,  nothing  but  a  tall,  straigh^-S 
liranchless  tnmk,  surmoimted  at  the  top,  like  a  Corintliian  1 
column,  by  a  single  tuft  of  foliage, 

"  There  are  an  infinite  number  of  the  feebler  vegeta- 
bles," says  Mr.  Alison, "  and  many  of  the  common  grasses, 
the  forms  of  which  are  altogether  distinguished  by  angles 
and  straight  lines,  and  where  there  is  not  a  single  curva- 
ture through  the  whole ;  yet  all  of  which  are  beautiful." 
He  ascribes  in  another  place  a  high  degree  of  beauh  to 
the  knotted  and  angular  stem  of  the  balsam.     And  re- 
marks also,  in  reganl  to  the  myrtle,  that  it  is  "  generalhr  J 
reckoned  a  beautiful  form,  yet  the  growth  of  ils  stem  i$.M 
perpendicular,  ihe  junctions  of  its  branches  form  regiJar  T 
and  ramilar  angles,  and  their  direction  is  in  straight  or  a 
gular  lines." 

4  261.  OT  >qiuire,  pynmiijal,  idiI  iriangtilar  ronni. 
The  remarks  of  the  last  section,  going  to  show  that 
beauty  is  not  Umited  to  circular  forms,  is  confirmed  by 
what  we  observe  in  the  works  of  ail  as  well  as  of  na- 
ture.   Tlie  square,  for  instance,  although  we  do  not  sup- 
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pose  it  presents  very  high  claims,  comes  in  for  a  share  of 
notice.  On  account  of  its  practical  convenience,  and 
also  for  the  reason  of  its  being  more  entirely  vithin  the 
reach  of  human  skill  than  some  other  forms,  it  is  fre^^uent- 
ly  introduced  into  architecture ;  generally  with  a  pleasing 
effect,  and  sometimes  with  a  high  degree  of  hcauty. 

In  the  Gothic  architecture,  the  pjTamidal,  a  form  slill 
farther  removed  from  any  relation^ip  with  the  circle,  has 
a  conspicuous  place,  and  when  properly  combined  with 
other  forms,  gives  a  decided  pleasure,  Hogarth,  in  illus- 
tration of  bis  remark,  that  variety  has  a  great  share  in 
producing  beauty,  explicitly  observes,  that  the  pyramid, 
which  gradually  dimmishes  from  its  basis  to  its  point,  is 
a  beautiful  form.  And  it  is  in  consequence  of  being  so 
r^arded  that  we  find  it  so  frequently  employed,  not  only 
as  a  characteristic  feature  in  the  order  of  architecture  just 
referred  to,  but  in  steeples,  sepulchral  monuments,  and 
other  works  of  arL 

Triangular  forms  also  are  not  without  beau^.  Mr. 
Aliso#states,  that  the  forms  of  Grecian  and  Roman  fur- 
niture, in  their  periods  of  cultivated  taste,  were  almost  uni- 
versally distinguished  by  straight  or  angular  lines.  What 
is  there,  he  inquires,  more  beautiful  than  the  Ibrm  of  the 
ancient  tripod  t  "  The  feet  gradually  lessening  to  the 
end,  and  converging  as  they  approach  it ;  the  plane  of 
the  table  placed,  wifli  little  ornament,  nearly  at  right  an- 
gles to  the  feet ;  and  the  whole  appearing  to  form  an  im- 
perfect triangle,  whose  base  is  above.  There  is  scarcely 
in  such  a  subject  a  possibility  of  contri\-ing  a  more  angu- 
lar form,  yet  there  can  be  none  more  completely  beau- 
tiful." 

In  connexion  with  these  statements,  it  is  proper  to  add 
a  single  explanatory  remark.  We  have  much  reason  to 
believe  that  the  emotion  will  be  stronger  in  all  cases  in 
proportion  as  the  beautiful  objet^t  is  distinctly  and  imme^ 
dialely  embraced  by  the  roind.  It  may  be  asserted,  with 
undoubted  good  reason,  that  the  square  form  has  a  degree 
of  beautv  as  well  as  the  circle,  although  it  is  generally 
conceded  that  it  has  less.  But  it  is  a  mntter  of  inquiry, 
whether  the  difference  in  this  respect  is  owing  so  much  to 
the  original  power  of  the  forms  tneniselves,  as  to  tT 
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cumstance  just  alluded  to.  In  other  words,  whether  it  be 
not  owing  to  the  fact,  that  the  circle,  being  more  simple, 
makes  a  more  direct,  entire,  and  decided  impression; 
whereas  the  attention  is  divided  among  the  sides  and  an- 
gles of  the  square  and  other  similar  figures. 

^  262.  Of  the  original  or  iDtrinsic  beauty  of  coloora. 

We  proceed  to  remark,  as  we  advance  in  the  further 
consideration  of  this  interesting  subject,  that  we  e3q>e- 
rience  emotions  of  beauty  in  beholding  the  colours,  as 
well  as  in  contemplating  the  outlines  or  forms  of  bodies. 
The  doctrine  which  we  hold  is,  that  some  colours  of 
themselves,  independently  of  the  additional  interest  which 
may  subsequently  be  attached  to  them  in  consequence  of 
certain  associations,  are  fitted  to  excite  within  us  those 
feelings  of  pleasure  which  authorize  us  in  this,  as  well  as 
in  other  analogous  cases,  to  speak  of  the  cause  of  them 
as  beautiful.  .In  'Otber  wovdsy  there  are  some  colours 
\HiBidk  poflseas,  as  we  suppose,  an  original  or  iatrinaic 
beauty.^ — ^In  support  of  this  opinion,  we  are  merdy  aUe 
to  allude  to  some  of  the  various  considerations  whidi  nat- 
urally present  themselves,  without  entering  into  that  mi- 
nute exposition  of  them  which  would  be  admissible  in  a 
treatise  professedly  and  exclusively  devoted  to  the  subject 
before  us. 

(1.)  The  pleasure  which  results  from  the  mere  behold- 
ing of  colours  may  be  observed  in  very  early  life.  It  is 
in  consequence  of  this  pleasing  emotion  that  the  infant 
so  early  directs  its  eyes  towards  the  light  that  breaks  in 
from  the  window,  or  which  reaches  the  sense  of  vision 
from  any  other  source.  It  is  pleasing  to  see  with  what 
evident  ecstasy  the  shild  rushes  from  flower  to  flower, 
and  compares  their  brilliancy.  Casting  his  e^es  abroad 
in  the  pursuit  of  objects  that  are  richly  vanegated,  he 
pauses  to  gaze  with  admiration  on  everjr  tree  that  is  most 
profusely  loaded  with  blossoms,  or  that  is  burdened  with 
fruit  of  the  deepest  red  and  yellow.  It  is  because  he  is 
attracted  with  the  brightness  of  its  wings  that  he  pur- 
sues the  butterfly  with  a  labour  so  unwearied,  or  suspends 
his  sport  to  watch  the  wayward  movements  of  the  hum- 
ming-terd. 
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(2.)  The  same  results  are  found  also,  very  strikingly 
and  generally,  among  all  savage  tribes.  The  sons  of  the 
forest  are  not  so  wholly  untutored,  so  wholly  devoid  of 
natural  sensibility,  that  they  will  not  sometimes  forget  the 
ardour  of  the  chase  in  the  contemplation  of  the  flowen 
which  bloom  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  path.  Seong 
how  beautiful  the  tish  of  their  lakes  and  nvers,  the  bird 
of  their  forests,  and  the  forest  tree  itself,  are  rendered  by 
colours,  they  commit  the  mistake  of  attempting  to  render 
their  own  bodies  more  beautiful  by  artificial  hues.  They 
value  whatever  dress  they  may  have  in  proportion  to  the 
gaudiness  of  its  colours ;  they  weave  rich  and  variegated 
plumes  into  their  hair ;  and  as  they  conjectured,  from  his 
scarlet  dress,  that  Columbus  was  the  captain  of  the  Span- 
iards, so  they  are  wont  to  intimate  and  express  their  own 
rank  and  dignity  by  the  splendour  of  their  equipments. 

(3.)  And  the  same  trait  which  has  been  so  often  no- 
ticed in  Savages,  may  be  observpd  also,  though  in  a  less 
degree,  among  the  uneducated  classes  in  dvuized  com- 
munities. In  persons  of  refinement,  the  original  tenden- 
cy to  receive  pleasing  emotions  from  the  contemplation 
of  colours  seems  to  have,  in  a  measure,  lost  its  power,  in 
consequence  of  the  developement  of  tendencies  to  receive 
pleasure  from  other  causes.  In  those,  on  the  contrary, 
who  have  possessed  less  advantages  of  mental  culture, 
and  whose  sources  of  pleasure  may  in  consequence  be 
supposed  to  lay  nearer  to  the  surface  of  the  mind,  this 
tendency  remains  undiminished.  Coloured  objects  gen- 
erally affect  them  with  a  high  degree  of  pleasure;  so 
much  so  that  the  absence  of  colour  is  not,  in  their  esti- 
mation, easily  compensated  by  the  presence  of  any  other 
qualities.  We  cannot  well  suppose  that  there  is  any  in* 
termediate  influence  between  the  beautiful  object  and  the 
mind,  of  which  this  pleasure  is  the  product ;  but  must 
rather  concltide,  in  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  that  the 
presence  of  the  object,  and  that  only,  is  the  ground  of  its 
existence. 

4  363.  Further  illuBinliani  of  (ho  original  bcuuly  of  coloun. 
We  may  derive  additional  proof  of  the  fact  that  col- 
ours are  of  themselves  fitted  to  cause  emotions  of  beauty. 
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from  what  we  learn  in  the  case  of  those  persons  i 
hare  been  blind  from  birth,  but  in  aitcr  hfe  have  s 
denly  been  restored  by  couching,  or  in  some  other  way. 
— "  I  have  couched,"  says  Dr.  Wardrop,"  speaking  of 
James  Mitchell,  "  (me  of  his  eyes  successiully  j  and  hf 
is  much  amused  with  the  risible  world,  though  he  mis- 
trusts information  gained  by  that  avenue.  One  day  I  got 
him  a  new  and  ^audy  suit  of  clothes,  which  delighted  him 
beyond  description.  It  was  the  most  interesting  scene  o£ 
sea^ual  gratification  I  ever  beheld." 

But  tliis  person,  it  appeara,  had  some  faint  notions  of 
light  and  colours  previous  to  the  operation  by  which  his 
powers  of  vision  were  more  fully  restored.  And  the 
facts,  slated  in  connexion  with  his  exercise  of  this  imper- 
fect vision,  are  equally  decisive  in  favour  of  the  doctrine 
under  consideration.  The  statements  to  which  we  refer 
are  as  follows. — "  At  the  time  of  life  when  this  boy  began 
to  walk,  he  seemed  to  be  attracted  by  bright  anil  dazzling  . 
cploius  i  and  though  everything  connected  with  his  hitf^ 
tory  appears  to  prove  that  he  derived  litde  inibniiati(Hi^ 
from  the  oi^an,  yet  he  received  from  it  much  sensual 
gratification.  He  used  to  hold  between  his  eye  and  lu- 
minous objects  such  bodies  as  he  found  to  increase,  by 
their  interposition,  the  quantity  of  light ;  and  it  was  one 
of  his  chief  amusements  to  concentrate  the  sun's  rays  by 
means  of  pieces  of  glass,  transparent  pebbles,  or  similar 
substances,  which  he  held  between  his  eye  and  the  hght, 
and  turned  about  in  various  directions.  These  too  he 
would  often  break  with  his  teeth,  and  give  them  that 
form  which  seemed  to  please  him  most  There  were  oth- 
er modes  by  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  gratifying  this 
fondness  for  light  He  would  retire  to  any  outhouse  or  to 
any  room  withm  his  reach,  shut  the  windows  imd  doors, 
and  remain  there  for  some  considerable  time,  with  his  eyes 
fixed  on  some  small  hole  or  chink  wluch  admitted  the 
sun's  rays,  eagerly  watching  them.  He  would  also,  du- 
ring the  winter  nights,  often  retire  to  a  dark  corner  of  the 
room  and  kindle  a  light  for  liis  amusement  On  these  oc- 
casioas,  as  well  as  in  the  gratification  of  his  other  senses, 
lus  countenance  and  gestures  displayed  a  most  interesting 
avidi^  and  curiosity." 

*  Ai  qnoled  by  Mc.  Slewut  id  his  account  of  MilclwU. 
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The  conclusion  which  we  deduce  from  these  boutccs  of 
proof  is,  that  colours  are  fitted,  from  our  very  constitu- 
tion, to  produce  within  us  emotions  of  beauty. 

4  264.  Of  uiuaiii  considerod  is  t  source  of  beiuly . 

We  next  propose  to  inquire  into  the  application  of  these 
principles  in  respect  to  sounds.  And  here  also  we  have 
reason  to  believe  that  they  hold  good  to  a  certain  extent; 
in  other  words,  that  certaui  sounds  are  pleaang  of  them- 
selves; and  are  hence,  agreeably  to  ^-iews  already  ex- 
preffled,  termed  BBiuriFtiL. — In  proceeding,  however,  to 
the  consideration  of  beauty  as  it  exists  in  connexion 
with  sounds,  it  may  be  proper  to  recur  to  the  remark 
which  was  made  near  the  commencement  of  the  chapter, 
that  the  sources  or  grounds  of  beauty,  although  the  emo- 
tions they  excite  within  us  are  all  of  essentially  the  same 
kmd,  are  very  various.  In  view  of  what  was  there  said, 
we  do  not  feel  at  liberljto  doubt,  as  some  may  he  dispo- 
sed to  do,  whether  there  is  beauty  in  sounds,  merely  be- 
cause sounds  are  obviously  altogether  diiferent  from  some 
other  objects  which  constitute  sources  of  beauty,  such  as 
colours  or  forms.  It  is  not  the  intention  of  nature  that 
the  empire  of  the  beautiful  shall  be  limited  in  this  man- 
ner. On  the  contrary,  if  certain  sounds  have  something 
within  liem,  which  from  its  very  nature  is  calculated  to 
excite  within  us  pleasing  emotions,  they  are  obviously  dis- 
tinguished by  this  circumstance  from  other  sound^  and 
lumish  a  sumcient  reason  for  our  regarding  them  and 
speaking  of  them  as  BEAimFtTL. 

(1.)  In  asserting,  however,  that  there  is  an  original 
beauty  in  sounds,  we  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as 
saying  that  all  sounds,  of  whatever  kind,  possess  this 
character.  There  are  some  sounds  which,  in  themselves 
considered,  are  justly  regarded  as  indifferent,  and  others 
as  positively  disagreeable.  No  one  would  hesitate  in 
pronouncing  the  discordant  creaking  of  a  wheel,  the  tiling 
of  a  saw,  the  braying  of  the  ass,  the  scream  of  a  peacock, 
or  the  hisang  of  a  serpent,  to  be  disagreeable.  There 
are  other  sounds,  such  as  the  bleating  of  the  lamb,  the 
lowing  of  the  cow,  the  call  of  the  goat,  and  other  notes 
and  cnea  of  animals,  whicli  appear  to  be,  in  themselves, 
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entirely  indifferent.  We  are  aware  that  they  are  some- 
times spoken  of  as  beautiful ;  nor  is  it  necessar)'  to  deny 
that  they  are  sometimes  heard  with  a  high  degree  of 
pleasure.  But  we  regard  the  beauty  in  this  case  as  rath- 
er associated  than  intrinsic ;  the  result  rather  of  acces- 
sory circumstances  than  of  the  thing  itself.  The  happy 
remarks  of  Mr.  Alison,  goin^  to  show  the  nature  of  tlie 
beauty  which  is  onUnarify  felt  at  such  times,  wiU  be  read 
with  mterest 

"  The  bleating  of  a  lamb  is  beautiful  in  a  fine  day  in 
spring ;  in  the  depth  of  winter  it  is  very  far  from  being 
so.  The  lowing  of  a  cow  at  a  distance,  amid  the  scene- 
ry of  a  pastoral  landscape  in  summer,  is  extremely  beau- 
tiful ;  in  a  farmyard  it  is  absolutely  disagreeable.  The 
hum  of  the  beetle  is  beautiful  in  a  fine  summer  evening, 
as  appearing  to  suit  the  stillness  and  repose  of  that  pleas- 
ing season :  in  the  noon  of  day  it  is  perfectly  indifferent 
The  twitter  of  the  swallow  is  beautiful  in  tne  morning, 
and  aeems  to  be  expressive  of  the  cheerfulness  of  ihat 
time ;  at  any  other  hour  it  is  quite  insignificant  lEven 
the  song  of  the  nightingale,  so  wondermlly  charming  in 
the  twifight  or  at  night,  is  altogether  disregarded  during 
the  day;  in  so  much  so,  that  it  has  given  rise  to  the 
common  mistake  that  this  bird  does  not  sing  but  at  night" 

/  ^  265.  Illustrations  of  the  original  beauty  of  sounds. 

(2.)*' Other  soimds,  those  which  are  properly  termed 
musical,  have  a  beau^  which  is  original  or  intrinsic,  and 
not  merely  accessory.  It  is  true  that  different  nations 
have  different  casts  or  styles  of  music,  modified  by  the 
situation  and  habits  of  the  people ;  but  everything  that 
can  properly  be  called  music,  whatever  occasional  or  ac- 
cidental modification  it  may  assume,  is  in  its  nature  more 
or  less  beautiful.  Musical  soimds,  independently  of  their 
combinations  and  expression,  are  characterized  in  a  way 
which  distinguishes  them  from  all  others ;  viz.,  by  the 
circumstance  of  their  posses^ng  certain  mathematical 
proportions  in  their  times  of  vibration.  Such  sounds 
please  us  originally ;  in  other  words,  whenever,  in  all  or- 
dinary circumstances,  they  are  heard,  they  please  natural- 
ly and  necessarily. — We  are  aware  that  attempts  have 
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sometimes  been  made  to  explain  the  pleasure  which  is 
received  from  miuical  sounds,  as  well  as  from  those  of  a 
different  character,  on  the  doctrine  of  association.  But 
there  are  various  difliculties  in  this  explanation,  some  of 
which  will  now  be  referred  to. 

(1.)  In  the  first  place,  we  are  led  to  expect,  from  the 
analogy  of  tilings  which  we  witness  in  other  cases,  that 
we  shall  find,  in  the  human  heart  also,  an  original  sensi- 
bility to  the  beautiful  in  the  matter  under  consideration. 
We  refer  now  to  what  we  frequently  notice  in  the  lower 
animals  ;  and  although  we  do  not  claim  that  very  much 
weight  should  be  attached  to  this  view  of  the  subject,  it 
certainly  furnishes  some  matter  for  reflection.  Why 
should  brute  animals  be  originally  pleased  with  musiciu 
sounds,  and  man,  whom  we  may  well  suppose  to  have  as 
much  need  of  this  pleasure,  be  naturally  destitute  of  the 
capability  of  receivmg  if!  In  regard  to  brute  animals, 
(we  do  not  say  all,  hut  many  of  them,)  there  is  no  possi- 
ble question  as  to  the  fact  involved  in  this  inquin-. 
Through  all  the  niunberless  varieties  which  they  exhibit, 
fit)m  the  mouse,  of  which  Linnaius  says  with  strict  truth, 
"  DELECTATUK  MTJsiCA,"  to  the  elephant  on  the  banks  of  the 
Niger,  that  responds  with  his  unwieldy  dance  to  the  rude 
instrument  of  the  untutored  Afiican,  they  yield  their 
homage  to  tlie  magic  of  sweet  sounds.  To  attempt  to 
explam  the  pleasure  they  receive  on  the  ground  of  asso- 
ciation would  be  dilbcuit,  perhaps  ridiculous.  The  sim- 
ple fact  is,  that  they  listen  and  are  delighted.  It  is  the 
sound,  and  nothing  but  the  sound,  which  excites  the  joy 
the^  exhibit  So  great  is  the  acknowledged  power  of 
muac  over  many  brute  animals,  that  the  dassical  tradi- 
tions which  celebrate  the  achievements  of  the  early  poels 
and  musicians  scarcely  transcend  the  bountls  of  truth. 

■'  Foi  Orpheu«'  lute  wu  (trung  mth  poeU'  ainews, 
Whoac  golden  touch  could  aoftBii  Bteel  uid  slaaea, 
Make  ligcra  tamo,  nnd  bu^  levistliBna 
Funake  unaounded  dcepa  lo  dance  on  aandi." 

(2.)  In  the  second  place,  children,  at  an  early  period 
of  life,  before  they  have  had  an  opportunity  of  connect- 
ing associations  with  them  to  any  great  extent,  are  high- 
ly pleased  with  musical  sounds.    This  is  a  fact  which 
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we  cannot  suppose  has  escaped  the  notce  of  any  one. 
Let  a  wandering  musician  suddenly  make  his  appearance 
in  a  country  village,  with  his  fife,  bagpipe,  or  hand-or- 
gan, (instruments  which  are  not  supposed  to  possess  the 
highest  claims  to  musical  power,)  and  it  is  surprising  to 
see  with  what  an  outburst  of  joy  the  sound  is  welcomed 
to  the  heart  of  childhood.  DeUghted  countenances  dus- 
ter at  the  windows ;  and  merry  groups,  that  just  before 
made  the  streets  ring  with  their  noise,  suddenly  leave 
their  sports,  and  ru^  with  a  new  and  delighted  unpulse 
to  the  presence  of  the  strolling  minstrel.  This  is  umver- 
sally  the  fact ;  and  when  we  consider  the  early  age  at 
which  it  takes  place,  it  seems  to  be  inconsistent  with  any 
other  view  than  that  which  ascribes  to  sounds  of  a  cer- 
tain character  an  original  or  intrinsic  attraction. 

(3.)  Wfe  witness,  furthermore,  the  same  result  in  Sav- 
age tribes,  when  they  first  become  acquainted  with  the 
instruments  of.muafi>  however  inmple  or^  imperfect  they 
may  be,  which  have  been  fabricated  by  Kuropoan  skilL 
It  18  said  of  the  native  inhabitants  of  this  country,  that 
they  frequently  purchased  of  the  Spaniards,  when  they 
first  came  to  America,  small  bells ;  and  when  they  hun? 
them  on  their  persons,  and  heard  their  clear  musicsu 
sounds  responding  to  the  movement  of  their  dances,  they 
were  filled  with  me  highest  possible  delight  At  a  later 
period  in  the  history  of  the  country,  it  is  related  by  one 
of  the  Jesuit  missionaries,  that  once  coming  into  the  com- 
pany of  certain  ignorant  and  fierce  Indians,  he  met  with 
a  rude  and  menacing  reception,  which  foreboded  no  very 
favourable  termination.  As  it  was  not  his  design,  how- 
ever, to  enter  into  any  contention  if  it  could  possibly  be 
avoided,  he  immediately  commenced  playing  on  a  stnng- 
ed  instrument ;  their  feelings  were  softened  at  once ;  and 
the  evil  spirit  of  jealousy  and  anger,  which  they  exhibited 
on  his  first  approach  to  them,  fled  firom  their  minds."* — 
We  cannot  suppose  it  necessary  to  multiply  instances  to 
the  same  effect. 

♦  See  Irving's  Life  and  Voyages  of  Columbus,  ch.  ix. — London  Quar« 
terlf  Review,  vol.  zxvi.,  p.  287. 

Bb 
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4  S60.  Funlwr  iiutaoco  o(  ihe  ongiiu]  braDlf  vf  MXinda. 

(4.)  In  the  fourth  place,  deal"  persons,  who  have  been 
Budiienly  restored  to  the  sense  of  hearing,  and  also  p^- 
tOQs  who,  in  consequence  of  their  peculiar  atuation,  have 
never  beard  musical  sounds  till  a  certain  period  of  their 
life,  and  have  therefore  been  unable,  in  either  cafe,  to 
foim  associations  with  such  sounds,  either  pleasant  or  un- 
pleasant, have  been  found,  on  hearing  them  for  the  first 
time,  to  experience  a  lugh  degree  of  pleasure. — So  far  as 
we  have  been  able  to  leam,  we  believe  this  to  be  the  fact. 
At  the  same  time,  as  instances  of  this  kind  seldom  occur, 
Uid  are  still  less  frequently  recorded,  we  do  not  profess  to 
rely  upon  the  statement  as  universally  true,  with  an  entire 
decree  of  conBdence.  The  circumstances  which  are  rela- 
ted of  Caspar  Hauser,  on  hearing  musical  sounds  for  the 
first  time,  are  one  of  the  few  instances  in  point  The 
BtateiTK^nt  is  as  follows. — '■  Not  only  his  mind,  but  many 
of  his  senses,  appeared  at  first  to  be  in  a  state  of  stupor, 
and  only  gradually  to  open  to  the  perception  of  external 
objects.  It  was  not  before  the  lapse  of  several  days  that 
he  began  to  notice  the  striking  of  the  steeple  clock  and 
the  ringing  of  the  bells.  This  threw  him  ulo  the  great- 
est astonishment,  which  at  first  was  expressed  only  by  his 
listening  looks  and  by  certain  spasmodic  motions  of  his 
countenance;  hut  it  was  soon  succeeded  by  a  stare  of 
benumbed  meditation.  Some  weeks  afterward  the  nup- 
tial procession  of  a  peasant  passed  by  the  tower,  with  a 
band  of  music,  close  under  his  window.  He  suddenly 
stood  listening,  motionless  as  a  statue ;  his  countenance 
appeared  to  be  transfigured,  and  his  eyes,  as  it  were,  to 
irradiate  his  ecstasy  ;  his  ears  and  eyes  seemed  continu- 
ally to  follow  the  movements  of  the  sounds  as  they  rece- 
ded more  and  more ;  and  they  had  long  ceased  to  be 
audible,  while  he  still  continued  immoveably  fixed  in  a 
listening  posture,  as  if  unwilling  to  lose  the  last  vibrations 
of  these,  to  him,  celestial  notes,  or  as  if  his  soul  had  fol- 
lowed them  and  left  his  body  behind  it  in  torpid  insena- 
bihty."-  ^ 

JM7.  Thf  pi-nn»nency  of  niMicil  power  dcpcndeni  on  ita  being  inlriotic. 

On  the  subject  of  the  original  or  intrinac  beauty  of  cer- 
*  Lif«  of  Cupu  HaiiMt,  ell.  iiL 
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tain  sounds,  one  other  remark  remains  to  be  matle  here. 
— It  will  be  recollected,  that  the  doctrine  which  we  are 
opposing  is,  that  all  the  power  which  musical  sounds 
have,  considered  as  a  source  of  beauty,  is  wholly  resolva 
ble  into  association.  If  this  be  true,  then  it  seems  to  be 
the  proper  business  of  professed  composers  of  music  to 
study  the  nature  and  tendency  of  associations  rather  than 
of  sounds.  The  common  supposition  in  this  matter  un 
doubtedly  is,  that  the  muncal  composer  exercises  his  in* 
yention  and  taste,  in  addition  to  the  general  conception 
or  outline  of  his  work,  in  forming  perfect  chords,  varied 
modulation,  and  accurate  rythm.  This  is  a  principal,  not 
the  only  one,  but  a  principal  field  of  his  labours;  the 
theatre  on  which  his  genius  is  especially  displayed ;  and 
without  these  results  of  chord,  modulation,  and  rythm,  it 
is  certain  that  his  efforts  will  fail  to  please.  But  if  the 
doctrine  which  we  are  opposing  be  true,  would  it  not  be 
the  fact,  that  he  could  brmg  together  the  most  harsh  and 
diflcocdant  sounds,  and  compose,  by  means  of  tibem,  tke 
it  works  of  his  art,  provided  he  took  the  pains  to  coyer 
leir  deformity  by  throwing  over  them  some  fascinating 
dress  of  association  1  But  we  presume  it  will  not  be  pre* 
tended  that  mere  association  possesses  this  power  as  a 
general  thing,  even  in  the  hands  of  genius. — ^Furthermore, 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  from  the  nature  of  the 
case,  the  musical  genius  which  composes  its  works  for 
immortality  must  deal  chiefly  with  the  elements  and  es« 
sentiaUties  of  things,  and  not  with  the  mere  incidents  and 
accessories.  Permanency  in  the  works  of  art,  of  course, 
implies  a  corresponding  permanency  in  their  foundation. 
Associations  are  correctly  understood  to  be,  from  theii 
very  nature,  uncertain  and  changeable,  while  the  beauty 
of  some  musical  compositions  (we  speak  but  the  common 
sentiment  of  mankind  in  saying  it)  is  imperishable ;  a  fad 
which  seems  to  be  inconsistent  with  its  being  founded  on 
an  unfixed  and  evanescent  basis. 

^  263.  Of  motion  m  an  element  of  beauty. 

Motion  also,  a  new  and  distinct  object  of  contempla- 
tion, has  usually  been  reckoned  a  source  of  the  beautiful, 
and  very  justly. — ^A  forest  or  a  field  of  grain,  gently  waved 
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by  the  Tiriiid,  affects  us  pleasantly.  The  motion  of  a  wind- 
ing river  pleases  ;  and  this,  not  only  because  ihe  river  is 
serpentine,  but  trecause  it  is  never  at  rest.  We  are  de- 
lighted with  the  motion  of  a  ship  as  it  cleaves  the  sea 
under  iiiU  sail.  We  look  on  as  it  moves  like  a  thing  of 
life^  and  are  pleased  without  being  able  to  control  our 
feelings,  or  to  tell  why  they  exist  And  the  waves,  too, 
around  it,  which  are  continually  approaching  and  depart- 
ing, and  curling  upward  in  huge  masses,  and  then  break- 
ing asunder  into  fragments  of  every  shape,  present  a  much 
more  pleasing  appearance  than  they  would  if  proJbundly  . 
quiet 'and  stagnant 

With  what  happy  enthusiasm  we  behold  the  foaming 
cascade,  as  it  breaks  out  from  the  summit  of  the  mountain 
and  dashes  downward  to  its  base  !  With  what  pleasing 
satisfaction  we  gaze  upon  a  cohimn  of  smoke  ascending 
from  a  cottage  in  a  wood ;  a  trait  in  outward  scenery 
which  landscape  painters,  who  must  certainly  be  account- 
ed good  judges  of  what  is  beautiful  in  ihe  aspects  of  ex- 
ternal nature,  are  exceedingly  fond  of  introducing.  It 
may  be  said  in  this  case,  we  are  aware,that  the  pleasure 
arising  from  beholding  the  ascending  smoke  of  the  cot- 
tage IS  caused  by  the  favourite  suggestions  which  are 
connected  with  it,  of  rural  seclusion,  peace,  and  abun- 
dance. But  tliere  is  much  reason  to  believe  that  the  feel- 
ing would  be,  to  some  extent,  the  same,  if  it  were  known 
to  ascend  from  the  uncomfortable  wigwam  of  the  Savage, 
from  an  accidental  conflagration,  or  from  the  fires  ol  a 
wandering  horde  of  ^psies. — And  if  motion,  on  the  lim- 
ited scale  on  which  we  are  accustomed  to  view  it,  be 
beautiful,  how  great  would  be  the  ecstasy  of  our  feelings 
if  we  could  be  placed  on  some  pinnacle  of  the  universe, 
and  could  take  in  at  one  glance  the  regular  and  unbroken 
movement  of  the  worlds  and  systems  of  infinite  space. 

i  269.  EiplinatTOti  o(  Ihe  bcsuly  ol  motion  from  Knimoa. 

The  author  of  the  Elements  of  Criticism,  who  studied 
our  emotions  with  great  care,  has  the  following  explana- 
tions on  this  subject — "  Motion  is  certainly  agreeable  in 
all  its  varieties  of  (quickness  and  slowness ;  but  motion 
long  continued  admits  some  exceptions.    That  degree  of 
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continued  motion  which  corresponds  to  the  natural  course 
of  oiu"  perceptions  is  the  most  agreeable.  The  quickest 
motion  is  for  an  instant  delightful ;  but  it  soon  appears 
to  be  too  rapid :  it  becomes  painful  by  forcibly  accelera- 
ting the  course  of  our  perceptions.  Slow,  continued  mo- 
tion becomes  disagreeable  for  an  opposite  reason,  that  it 
retards  the  natural  course  of  our  perceptions. 

^^  There  are  other  varieties  in  motion,  besides  qmcknesB 
and  slowness,  that  make  it  more  or  less  agreeable :  regular 
motion  is  preferred  before  what  is  irregular ;  witness  the 
motion  of  the  planets  in  orbits  nearly  circular :  the  motion 
of  the  comets  in  orbits  less  regular  is  less  £^eeable. 

"  Motion  uniformly  accelerated,  resembling  an  ascend- 
ing series  of  numbers,  is  more  agreeable  than  when  uni- 
formly retarded :  motion  upward  is  agreeable  by  the  ele- 
vation of  the  mo>dng  body.  What  then  shall  we  say  of 
downward  motion  regularly  accelerated  by  the  force  of 
gravity,  compared  with  upward  motioa.  regularly  retard- 
ed bj  the  same  force  ?  Which  of  these  is  the  moit 
agreeable  ?    This  question  is  not  easily  solved. 

'^  Motion  in  a  straight  line  is  no  doubt  agreeable :  but 
we  prefer  undulating  motion,  as  of  waves,  of  a  flame,  of 
a  ship  under  sail:  such  motion  is  more  free  and  also 
more  natural    Hence  the  beauty  of  a  serpentine  liver." 
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^  270.  Associated  beauty  implies  an  antecedent  or  intrinsic  beauty. 

The  views  on  the  subject  of  beauty,  which  we  think  it 
important  to  enforce,  involve  the  positions,  first,  that 
there  is  an  original  or  intrinsic  beauty ;  and  second,  that 
there  is  a  beauty  dependent  on  association. — In  opposi- 
tion to  those  persons  who  may  be  disposed  to  maintain 
that  no  object  is  beautiful  of  itself,  but  that  all  its  beauty 
depends  on  association,  we  wish,  in  this  connexion,  to  in- 
troduce what  we  regard  as  an  important  remark  of  Mr. 
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Stewart  "  The  theory,"  he  remarks,  "  which  resolves 
the  wAo/e  effect  of  beautiful  objects  into  Association,  must 
necessarily  involve  that  species  of  paralogism,  to  which 
logidans  give  the  name  of  reasoningin  a  circle.  It  is  the 
province  of  association  to  impart  to  one  thing  the  dis- 
agreeable or  the  agreeable  elfect  of  another ;  but  associa 
tion  can  never  account  for  the  origin  of  a  class  of  pleas- 
ures diSerent  in  kind  from  all  the  others  we  know.  If 
there  was  nothing  originally  and  intrinsically  pleasing  or 
beautifiil,  the  associating  principle  would  have  no  mate- 
rials on  which  it  could  operate."* 

This  remark,  if  it  be  true,  appears  to  be  deciave  on 
the  subject  before  us.  And  that  it  is  true,  we  think  must 
appear  from  the  very  nature  of  association.  What  we 
term  association,  it  will  be  recollected,  does  not  so  much 
expres  a  state  of  the  mind,  a  thought,  a  feeling,  a  pas- 
sion, as  it  does  a  principle  or  law  of  the  mind  ;  in  other 
words,  the  circumstance  under  which  a  new  state  of 
nund  takes  place.  Association,  therefore,  as  Mr.  Stewart 
intimates,  does  not  of  itself  originate  or  create  anything; 
but  acts  in  reference  to  what  is  already  created  or  origi- 
nated. Something  must  be  given  for  it  to  act  upon.  If 
it  imparts  beauty  to  one  object,  it  must  find  it  in  another. 
If  the  beauty  exists  in  that  other  object  in  consequence 
of  association,  it  must  have  been  drawn  from  some  other 
source  still  more  remote.  If,  therefore,  association  merely 
takes  the  beauty  on  its  wings,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the 
expression,  and  transfers  it  from  place  to  place,  there 
must,  of  necesdty,  be  somewhere  an  origbal  or  intrinsic 
beauty,  which  is  made  the  subject  of  su<3»  transfer. 

4  371.  ObjecK  may  become  bcaunrul  bf  uWciatioD  merely. 

In  accordance  with  what  has  thus  far  been  said  on  this 
whole  subject,  it  will  be  kept  in  mind,  that  some  of  Ihe 
forms,  of  which  matter  is  susceptible,  are  pleasing  of 
themselves  and  originally ;  also  that  we  are  unable  to  be- 
hold certain  colours,  and  to  listen  to  certain  sounds,  and 
gaze  upon  particular  expressions  of  the  countenance,  and 
to  contemplate  high  intellectual  and  moral  excellence, 
without  emotions  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  delightful. 
*  Etnj  va  ihg  Be*uliful,  ehiptei  li. 
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At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  in  the  course 
of  our  experience  we  find  a  variety  of  objects,  that  seem, 
as  they  are  presented  to  us,  to  be  unattended  ivith  any 
emotion  whatever ;  objects  that  are  perfectly  indifferent 
And  yet  these  objects,  however  wanting  in  beauty  to  the 
great  mass  of  men,  are  found  to  be  invested  in  the  minds 
of  some  with  a  charm,  allowedly  not  their  ovm.  These 
objects,  which  previously  excited  no  feelings  of  beauty, 
may  become  beautiful  to  us  in  consequence  of  the  asso- 
ciations which  we  attach  to  them.  That  is  to  say,  when 
the  objects  are  beheld,  certain  former  pleasing  feelings 
peculiar  to  ourselves  are  recalled. 

The  lustre  of  a  spring  morning,  the  radiance  of  a  sum- 
mer evening,  may  of  themselves  excite  in  us  a  pleasing 
emotion ;  but  as  our  busy  imagination,  taking  advantage 
of  the  images  of  delight  which  are  before  us,  is  ever  at 
work  and  constantly  forming  new  images,  there  is,  in  com- 
bination with  the  oriffijial  eaiotion  of  beauty,  a  superad- 
ded delight  And  u,  in  these  instancn,  only  a  part  of 
tiie  beauty  is  to  be  ascribed  to  association,  there  are  some 
others  where  the  whole  is  to  be  considered  as  derived 
from  that  source. 

Numerous  instances  can  be  given  of  the  power  of  as- 
sociation, not  only  in  heightening  the  actual  charms  of 
objects,  but  in  spreading  a  sort  of  delegated  lustre  around 
those  that  were  entirely  uninteresting  before.  Why  does 
yon  decaying  house  appear  beautiful  to  me,  which  is 
udifferent  to  another!  Why  are  the  desolate  fields 
around  it  clothed  with  delight,  while  others  see  in  them 
nothing  that  is  pleasant  1  It  is  because  that  house  form- 
erly detained  me  as  one  of  its  inmates  at  its  fireside,  and 
those  fields  were  the  scenes  of  many  youthful  sports. 
When  I  now  behold  them  after  so  long  a  time,  the  joyous 
emotions  which  the  remembrance  of  my  early  days  calk 
up  within  me,  are,  by  the  power  of  association,  thrown 
around  the  objects  which  are  the  cause  of  the  remem- 
brances. 

^  273.  Further  iUustrmtions  of  associated  feelings. 

He  who  travels  through  a  well-cultivated  country  town, 
cannot  but  be  pleased  vrith  the  various  objects  which  he 
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beholds ;  the  neat  ami  comfortable  dweUings ;  the  mead- 
ows, that  ■dr<;  peopled  uiih  llock:!  and  with  b(:rils  of  cat- 
tle; thefieldsof  grain,  intenniDgled  with  reaches  of  thick 
and  dark  forest  The  whtJe  scene  is  a  beautiful  one ;  the 
emotion  we  s;q>pose  to  be  partly  ocigioal ;  a  peraos,  on 
beii^  restored  to  sight  by  couching  for  the  cataract,  and 
having  had  no  o[q>ortunitY  to  form  associatiooa  with  it, 
would  witness  it  for  the  mst  time  with  delight.  But  a 
considerable  part  of  the  pleastue  is  owing  to  the  associ^ 
ted  feelings  which  arise  on  beboldii^  such  a  scene  i  these 
dwellings  are  the  abode  of  man;  these  fields  are  the 
place  of  his  labours,  and  amply  reward  him  lor  his  toil; 
here  are  contentment,  the  interchange  of  Iieartfelt  joys, 
and  "  ancient  truth." 

Those  who  have  traT«lled  over  places  that  have  been 
agnalized  by  memorable  events,  will  not  be  Ukely  to  sus- 
pect us  of  attributing  too  great  a  share  of  our  emotions 
to  association.  It  is  true,  that,  in  a  cnuntrj-  so  new  as 
America,  we  are  unable  to  point  so  frequently  as  a  Eu- 
ropean miffht  do  to  places  that  have  witnessed  achieve- 
ments and  sulTcrii^  of  iiuuh  a  character  as  to  become 
sacred  in  a  nation's  mcmorj-.  liul  there  are  some  such 
consecrated  spots.  With  whatever  emotion  or  want  of 
emotion  the  traveller  may  pass  by  other  places  of  our 
wild  and  stormy  coast,  he  would  do  violence  to  the  finest 
impulses  of  ihe  heart  if  he  did  not  stop  at  the  Rock  of 
Plymouth,  the  landing-place  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers. 
Not  because  there  is  anything  In  the  scenery,  either  of  the 
ocean  or  the  land,  which  presents  claims  upon  him  more 
imperative,  or  so  much  so  as  (hat  of  some  other  places. 
But  there  is  a  moral  power,  the  spirit  of  great  achieve- 
ments hovering  around  the  spot,  (explainable  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  association  and  on  them  alone,)  which  spreads 
itself  over  the  hard  features  of  the  soil,  an<t  illuminates 
the  bleakness  of  the  sky,  and  harmonizes  what  would  be 
(itherwi'ie  rugged  and  forbidding  into  a  scene  of  touching 
loveliness  and  beauty. 

The  powerful  feeling  which  exists  on  visiling  such  a 
ipot,  whfllier  we  call  it  an  emotion  of  beauty  or  sublimi- 
*yt  Of  B'^'^  ''  *  name  expressive  of  some  intermediate 
grade, is  essentially  the  same  with  that  which  is  caused  in 
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the  bosom  of  the  traveller  when  he  looks  for  the  first 
time  upon  the  hills  of  the  city  of  Rome.  There  are  other 
cities  of  greater  extent,  and  washed  by  nobler  rivers,  than 
the  one  which  is  before  him ;  but  upon  no  others  has  he 
ever  gazed  with  such  intensity  of  feeling.  He  beholds 
what  was  once  the  mistress  of  the  world ;  he  looks  upon 
the  ancient  dwelling-place  of  Brutus,  of  Cicero,  and  of  the 
Caesars.  The  imagination  is  at  once  peopled  with  what- 
ever was  noble  in  the  character  and  remarkable  in  the 
achievements  of  that  extraordinary  nation  ;  and  there  is 
a  strength,  a  fulness  of  emotion,  which  would  never  have 
been  experienced  without  the  accession  of  those  great  and 
exciting  remembrances. — It  is  in  connexion  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  this  chapter,  and  in  allusion  to  places  of  histori- 
cal renown,  that  Rogers,  in  his  Pleasures  of  Memory,  has 
said,  with  equal  philosophical  truth  and  poetical  skill : 

**  And  hence  the  channs  historic  scenes  impart ; 
Hence  Tiber  awM,  md  Atmk  melts  the  heart ; 
Aerial  fimna  in  Tempe*t  clasaie  vale, 
Glance  through  the  gloom,  and  whisper  in  the  gale ; 
In  wild  VaucTuse  with  love  and  lAura  dwell, 
And  watch  and  weep  in  Eloisa's  cell.*' 

^  273.  Instances  of  national  associations. 

The  influence  of  association  in  rousing  up  and  in  giY« 
ing  strength  to  particular  classes  of  emotions,  may  be  stri- 
kingly seen  in  some  national  instances. — Every  country 
has  its  favourite  tunes.  These  excite  a  much  stronger 
feeling  in  the  native  inhabitants  than  in  strangers.  The 
effect  on  the  Swiss  soldiers  of  the  Ranz  des  Vaches,  their 
national  air,  whenever  th^  happen  to  hear  it  in  foreign 
lands,  has  often  been  mentioned.  So  great  was  this  ef- 
fect, that  it  was  found  necessary  in  France  to  forbid  its 
being  played  in  the  Swiss  corps  m  the  employment  of  the 
French  government  The  powerful  effect  of  this  song 
cannot  be  supposed  to  be  owing  to  any  peculiar  merits  in 
the  composition  ;  but  to  the  pleasing  recollections  which 
it  ever  vividly  brings  up  to  the  minds  of  the  Swiss,  of 
mountan  life,  of  freedom,  and  of  domestic  pleasures. 

The  English  have  a  popular  tune  called  Belleisle 
March.  Its  popularity  is  said  to  have  been  owing  to  the 
drcumstance  that  it  was  played  when  the  English  army 
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marched  into  Belleisle,  and  to  its  consequent  association 
with  remembrances  of  war  and  of  conquest.  And  it  will 
be  found  true  of  all  tialtonal  airs,  that  Ihey  have  a  charm 
for  the  natives  of  the  countrj^,  in  co.,jequeiice  of  tlie  rec- 
ollections connected  with  thera,  which  they  do  not  pos- 
sess for  the  inhabitants  of  other  countries. 

We  have  abundant  illustrations  of  the  same  fact  in  re- 
spect to  colours.  The  purple  colour  has  acquired  an  ex- 
pression or  character  of  dignity,  in  consequence  of  having 
been  the  common  colour  of  the  dress  of  kings ;  among 
the  Chinese,  however,  yellow  is  the  most  digmfied  colour, 
and  evidently  for  no  other  reason  than  because  yellow  is 
that  which  is  allotted  to  the  royal  family.  In  many  coun- 
tries, black  is  expressive  of  gravity,  and  is  used  particu- 
larly in  seasons  of  distress  and  mourning  ;  and  white  is 
a  cheerfiil  colour.  But  among  the  Chinese  white  is  gloo- 
my, because  it  is  the  dress  of  mourners ;  and  in  Spain 
and  among  the  Venetians  black  has  a  cheerful  expression, 
in  consequence  of  being  worn  by  the  great. 

Many  other  illustrations  to  the  same  purpose  might  be 
brought  forward.  The  effect  of  association  is  not  un&e- 
quently  such  as  to  suppress  and  entirely  throw  out  the  ori- 
ginal character  of  an  object,  and  to  substitute  a  new  one 
m  its  stead.  Who  has  not  felt,  both  in  man  and  woman, 
that  a  single  crime,  that  even  one  unhappy  deed  of  mean- 
ness or  dishonour,  is  capabh-  of  throwing  a  darkness  and 
distortion  over  the  charms  of  the  most  perfect  form  ?  The 
glory  seems  to  have  departed  ;  and  no  effort  of  reasoning 
or  of  imagination  can  fully  restore  it. 


*  374,  Tho  aonrci 
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It  would  be  a  pleasing  task  to  point  out  more  parlicu- 
Mr]y  some  of  the  sources  of  associated  beauty,  if  it  were 
consistent  with  the  plan  which  we  propose  to  loUow.  But 
it  has  been  our  object  throughout  to  give  the  sketch  or  out- 
line of  a  system,  rather  than  indulge  in  minuteness  of  spe- 
cification.  And  as  to  the  subject  which  we  now  allude 
to,  it  could  hardly  he  expected  that  we  should  attempt 
to  explain  it  extensdvely,  much  less  exhaust  it,  when  we 
con^der  that  the  sources  of  associated  beauty  arc  as  wide 
and  as  numerous  as  the  sources  of  man's  happ' 
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The  fountains  of  human  pleasure,  connected  with  the 
senses,  the  intellect,  the  morals,  and  the  social  and  reli- 
gious relations,  are  exceedingly  multiplied.  And  when- 
ever the  happiness  we  experience,  from  whatever  source 
it  may  proceed,  is  brought  into  intimacy  with  a  beautiful 
object,  we  generally  find  that  the  beautv  of  the  object  is 
heightened  oy  that  circumstance.  In  other  cases,  the  as* 
sociation  is  so  strong,  that  a  beauty  is  shed  upon  objects 
which  are  confessedly  destitute  of  it  in  themselves. — ^It  is 
enough,  therefore,  to  say,  that  the  sources  of  associated 
beauty  are  necessarily  as  wide  as  the  unexplored  domain 
of  hiunan  joy. 

^  275.  Summary  of  views  in  regard  to  the  beautiful. 

As  the  subject  of  emotions  of  beauty  is  one  of  no  small 
difficulty,  it  may  be  of  advantage  to  give  here  a  brief 
summary  of  some  of  the  prominent  views  in  respect  to  it 

( 1.)  Of  emotions  of  beauty  it  is  difficult  to  give  a  def- 
inition, but  we  notice  in  them  two  mkrtcior  doaracteris-* 
tic8.i — They  imply,  firat,  a  degree  of  pleasure,  and  aeo* 
ondly,  arc  always  referred  by  us  to  external  objects  as 
their  cause. 

(2.)  Every  beautiful  object  has  something  in  itself, 
which  discriminates  it  from  other  objects  that  are  not 
beautiful.  On  this  ground  we  may  with  propriety  speak 
of  beauty  in  the  object  At  the  same  time,  a  superadded 
lustre  is  reflected  back  upon  it  from  the  mind  ;  and  this 
too,  whether  the  beauty  be  original  or  associated. 

(3.)  The  feeling  which  we  term  an  emotion  of  beauty 
is  not  limited  to  natural  scenery,  but  may  be  caused  also 
by  the  works  of  art,  by  the  creations  of  the  imagination, 
and  by  the  various  forms  of  intellectual  and  moral  nature, 
so  far  as  they  can  be  presented  to  the  mind.  All  these 
various  objects  and  others  may  excite  within  us  feelings 
of  pleasure,  and  the  mind,  in  its  turn,  may  reflect  back 
upon  the  objects  the  lustre  of  its  own  emotions,  and  thus 
increase  the  degree  of  their  beauty. 

(4.)  There  is  in  the  mind  an  original  susceptibility  of 
emotions  in  general,  and  of  those  of  beauty  in  particular; 
and  not  only  this,  some  objects  are  found  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  things  to  be  followed  by  these  feelings  of  beaut^r. 
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while  others  are  not ;  and  such  objects  are  spoken  o(  as 
bang  originally  beautiful.  That  is,  when  tiie  object  is 
presented  to  the  mind,  it  is  of  itself  IbJlowed  by  emotions 
of  beauty,  without  being  aided  by  the  influence  of  acces- 
sory and  contingent  circumstances. 

(5.)  Without  pretending  to  certainty  in  fixii^  Upon 
those  objects,  to  which  what  is  termed  original  or  intrinsic 
beauty  may  be  ascribed,  there  appears  to  be  no  small  rea- 
son in  attnbuting  it  to  certain  ibrms,  to  sounds  of  a  par- 
ticular character,  to  bright  colours,  to  some  varieties  of 
motion,  and,  we  may  add,  to  intellectual  and  moral  excel- 
lence, whenever  it  can  be  made  a  distinct  object  of  per 
ception. 

(6.)  Many  objects,  which  cannot  be  considered  beauti- 
ftl  of  themselves,  become  such  by  beino  associated  with 
a  variety  of  former  pleasing  and  enlivening  recollections; 
and  such  as  possess  beauty  of  themselves  may  augment 
the  pleasing  emotions  from  the  same  cause.  Also  much 
of  the  difierencc  oT  spinion  which  exists  as  to  what  ob- 
jects are  beautiful  ani  Vshat  are  not,  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
difference  of  association. — These  are  some  of  the  prom- 
inent views  resulting  lirom  inquiries  mto  this  subject. 
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Those  emotions  which, by  w^  o 

a  class  of  feelings  which  have  much 


\  tieaut^  ind  sublimity. 

of  distinction,  we  desg- 


[|  with  emotions  of  beauty  ;  Ihey  do  not  appear 
to  differ  so  ninch  in  nature  or  kincl  as  in  degree.  When 
we  examine  the  feelings  which  are  embraced  under  these 
two  designations,  we  readily  perc«ve  that  they  have  a 
progresaon ;  that  there  are  numerous  degrees  in  point  of 
intensity ;  but  ibe  emotion,  although  more  vivid  in  one 
case  than  the  other,  and  mingled  with  some  foreign  ele- 
meats,  is,  for  the  most  part,  essentially  the  Gi 
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it  is  by  no  means  impossible  to  trace,  in  a  multitude  of 
cases,  a  connexion  even  between  the  fainter  feelings  of 
beauty  and  the  most  overwhelming  emotions  of  the  sub- 
lime. 

This  progression  of  our  feelings,  from  one  that  is  gentle 
and  pleasant  to  one  that  is  powerful,  and  even  painfiil, 
has  bieen  illustrated  in  the  case  of  a  person  who  is  suppo- 
sed to  behold  a  river  at  its  first  rise  m  the  mountains,  and 
to  follow  it  as  it  winds  and  enlarges  in  the  subjacent 
plains,  and  to  behold  it  at  last  losing  itself  in  the  expanse 
of  the  ocean.  For  a  time,  the  feelings  which  are  excited 
within  him,  as  he  gazes  on  the  prospect,  are  what  are 
termed  emotions  of  beauty.  As  the  small  stream  which 
had  hitherto  played  in  the  uplands,  and  amid  foliage  that 
almost  hid  it  from  his  view,  increases  its  waters,  separates 
its  banks  to  a  ^eat  distance  from  each  other,  and  becomes 
the  majestic  nver,  his  feelings  are  of  a  more  powerful 
kind.  We  often,  by  way  o^coitinction,  apeak  of  the  feel- 
ings existing  vsiAec  wach  arcaxnMiDSn  as  emotions  of 
grandeur.  At  last  it  expands  and  disappeani  in  the  inn 
menmty  of  the  ocean :  the  vast  illimitable  world  of  bil- 
lows flashes  in  his  sight  Then  the  emotion,  widening 
and  strengthening  with  the  magnitude  and  energy  of  the 
objects  which  accompany  it,  becomes  sublime. — -Emotions 
of  sublimity,  therefore,  chiefly  differ,  at  least  in  most  in- 
stances, from  those  of  beauty  in  being  more  vivid. 

^  277.  The  occaBions  of  the  emotions  of  sublimity  vajrious. 

As  the  emotions  of  sublimity  are  simple,  they  are  con- 
sequently undefinable.  Nevertheless,  as  they  are  the  di- 
rect subjects  of  our  consciousness,  we  cannot  be  supposed 
to  be  ignorant  of  their  nature.  It  may  aid,  however,  in 
rendering  our  comprehension  of  them  more  distinct  and 
clear  in  some  respects,  if  we  mention  some  of  the  occa- 
sions on  which  they  arise. — But,  before  proceeding  to  do 
this,  it  is  proper  to  recur  a  moment  to  a  subject  more  fully 
insisted  on  in  the  chapter  on  Beauty,  but  which  also  prop- 
erly has  a  place  here.  We  have  reference  to  the  unques- 
tionable fact,  that  the  occasions  of  sublime  emotions  are 
not  exclusively  one ;  in  other  words,  are  not  found  in  a 
single  element  merely,  as  some  persons  may  be  likely  to 

Cc 


't  hot,  like  those  of  beaotv.  are  mohipEerl  and  vs- 
Tlie  n>P!r<xtr^  ril"  if"  "iiWimitj  ff  fKp  ohjft'l  is  the 
cMncterof  tlK^MibcwUcliit  csdtaa;  MdiftfaeMb- 
bnie  entobOD  exists,  as  anqnetionab^  k  doa  on  vaiiooi 
oocasons,  this  of  itself  is  deoare  m  to  tke  komA  ^odti 
kis  been  nude.  ArnmiHngly,  tke  prnper  otgect  farfne 
w^in  tfae  fiist  instance,  seem  to  be  to  iadkite  ai^K  of 
these  occaatxA. 

4  218.  GiHt  oMM  «  If  WM  B  ICMJ—  af  a^faiQ. 

Id  cndeaiouiiiig  to  point  oat  nme  of  the  wtei  of 
mbbmitj,  oar  fiist  itnaik  is,  &st  the  emotion  of  tte  nb- 
liine  naj  arise  is  view  of  an  otjcct  which  ii  chancbs^ 
iaed  bjvKt  extent  or  cxpmaan;  in  other  woH^  br  &e 
atbribirie  of  mae  honaontal  "i**—**  Accordiapft  it 
is  whh  entire  pcvfviet^  that  Hr.  Stewart  makes  a  raoaric 
to  this  etfect,  tliat  a  Scotchman,  who  had  never  witites^ed 
anvthin^  of  the  kind  belore,  wouM  expeneiKe  an  eiaottoQ 
app.-.'Achiog  ID  subfinutT  on  bdwldios:.  for  Ibe  hrs  time, 
the  vast  plains  oi  Saltfbun'  and  Yorkshire  in  Easland. 
Washington  Irving  also,  in  a  passage  of  the  .Uhainfara, 
has  a  remark  to  the  same  purport.  ''There  is  something," 
he  observes,  "  in  the  stendy  ample  feanires  ot  ihe  Span- 
ish landscape,  that  impresses  on  the  soul  a  leeline  of 
sublimity.  The  iaunense  plains  ol'  ihe  Castiles  and  La 
Mancha,  extending;  as  lar  as  the  ere  can  reach,  derive  an 
interest  Iahd  their  very  nakednes  and  immenfiiT.  and 
have  something  of  the  solemn  ffrandeor  of  the  (xean." 

In  resranl  to  the  ocean,  one  of  the  most  sublime  oty.(U 
which  the  human  mind  can  coDtemplate,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  ose  element  (^  its  subiimily  is  the  nnlinuted 
expanse  which  it  preents. 

4  S79.  Gnu  bngbt  u  cioni  n  eccuua  of  tM^att. 
M«¥  height,  independentlv  <:^  considerations  of  expan- 
sioa  or  extent,  appears  also  to  cortstitule  an  occasiaa  of 
the  Hiblime.  Ever^-  one  has  expoiniced  this,  when 
standing  at  the  base  of  a  very  steep  aikl  k^  did',  hill, 
or  mountaiB.  When,  in  the  stleoce  of  m^i,  we  stand 
mder  the  clear,  open  sky.  we  can  hardly  fad,  as  we  look 
^nran^  to  expenencc  a  ™M"m.  mrm^^y^  oocwiuMd 
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partly  by  the  immenaty  of  the  object,  but  also  in  part  by 
its  vast  height  Travellers  have  often  spoken  of  the  sub- 
lime emotion  occasioned  by  viewing  the  celebrated  Nat- 
ural Bridge  in  Virginia  from  the  bottom  of  the  deep  ra- 
vine over  which  it  is  thrown.  This  bridge  is  a  single 
solid  rocky  about  sixty  feet  broad,  ninety  ieet  long,  and 
forty  thick*  It  is  suspended  over  the  head  of  the  specta* 
tor,  who  views  it  from  the  bottom  of  the  narrow  glen,  at 
the  elevation  of  two  hundred  and  thirty  feet ;  an  imtnpnw> 
height  for  such  an  object  It  is  not  in  human  nature  to 
behold,  without  strong  feeling,  such  a  vast  vault  of  solid 
limestone,  springing  lightly  into  the  blue  upper  air,  and 
remaining  thus  outstretched,  as  if  it  were  the  arm  of  the 
Almighty  himself,  silent,  unchangeable,  etemaL 

^  380.  Of  depth  in  conoexioo  with  the  sublime. 

It  is  a  circumstance  confirmatory  of  the  view,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  reaobra  the  flrouids  of  iniblimity  into  a  sin* 
ffletxxAsion  or  element,  that  we  find  the  depth  as  well  w 
w  hdght  of  things,  the  downward  as  weQ  as  iht  upward, 
the  antecedent  and  cause  of  this  emotion.  We  are  doubt- 
ful, however,  whether  depth  is  so  decisively,  as  it  is  cer- 
tmnly  not  so  frequently  a  cause,  as  elevation  or  height; 
whicn  last,  on  account  of  its  firequent  connexion  with  meir 
existence,  has  given  the  name  to  this  class  of  feelings. 
But  others  may  think  differently.  Mr.  Burke  has  the  fol- 
lowing passage  on  this  point — **  I  am  apt  to  imagine,  that 
height  IS  less  grand  than  d^>th ;  and  that  we  are  more 
struck  at  looking  down  from  a  precipice  than  looking  up 
at  an  object  of  equal  height ;  but  of  that  I  am  not  very 
positive. 

But,  however  this  may  be,  there  is  no  doubt  that  sub- 
lime emotions  may  arise  from  this  cause.  When  we  are 
placed  on  the  summit  of  any  high  object,  and  look  down- 
ward into  the  vast  opening  below,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
be  strongly  affected.  The  sailor  on  the  wide  ocean,  when, 
in  the  solitary  watches  of  the  night,  he  casts  his  eye  up- 
ward to  the  lofty,  illuminated  sky,  has  a  sublime  emotion ; 
and  he  feels  the  same  strong  sentiment  stirring  within 
him  when,  a  moment  afterward,  he  thinks  of  the  vast,  un- 
fathomable abyss  beneath  him,  over  which  he  is  suspended 
by  the  firail  plank  of  his  vessel 


4  381.  Of  colimn  in  conouiim  with  Ibe  mbJime. 
Hie  colours  also,  as  well  as  the  form  of  bodies,  may, 
to  a  tunited  extent,  furnish  the  occasion  of  sublime  emo- 
tions. The  lightning,  when  at  a  liistance  it  is  seen  dart- 
ing to  the  earth  in  one  continuous  chain  of  overpoweiing 
bngbtness ;  the  red  meteor  shooting  athwart  the  still, 
dark  sky ;  the  crimson  Aurora  Borealis,  which  occasaon- 
ally  diHuses  the  tints  of  the  morning  over  the  hemisphere 
of  midnight,  are  sublime  objects;  and,  although  there  are 
other  elements  which  unite  in  fonnlng  the  baas  of  ihe 
sublime  emoti<»i,  it  is  probably  to  be  ascribed,  in  part,  to 
the  richnes  and  vividness  of  colours.  What  object  is 
more  sublimely  impressive  than  the  contrasted  hues  of  the 
mingling  fires  and  smoke  of  a  burning  volcano  ?  Dark- 
ness, particularly,  is  an  element  of  the  sublime.  When 
the  clouds  are  collecting  together  on  some  distinct  and 
distant  portion  of  the  dty,  how  intently  the  eve  fixes  itself 
on  those  masses  which  wear  the  visage  of  the  deepest 
gloom !  Forests,  and  frowning  cliiTs,  and  mountains,  and 
the  wide  ocean  itself,  and  whatever  other  objects  are  sus- 
ceptible of  sublimit)-,  are  rendered  stilt  more  sublime  by 
the  shades  and  darkness  that  are  sometimes  made  to  pas 
over  them.  The  poets  of  all  countries  have  represented 
the  Deity,  the  most  sublime  object  of  contemplation,  as 
enthroned  in  the  midst  of  darkness. — '*  He  bowed  the 
heavens  also,  and  came  down ;  and  darkTiets  loru  under 
hu  fiA.  He  made  Amrknttx  his  secret  place ;  his  pavil- 
im  round  about  were  dark  waters,  and  tiiidi  douds  of  the 
akie&" 


4  382.  Of  >oQndi  u  fumuhing  4D  occtiion  of  lublii 

We  find  another  element  of  the  sublime  in  sounds  of  a 
certain  description.  There  are  some  cries  and  voices  of 
animals  which  are  usually  regarded  as  sublime.  The  roar 
of  the  lion,  not  only  in  the  solitudes  of  his  native  deserts, 
bul  at  all  times,  partakes  of  the  character  of  sublimity. 
The  human  voice,  in  combination  with  a  suitable  number 
of  other  voices,  is  capable  of  uttering  sublime  sounds ; 
and  does,  in  fact,  utter  them  in  performing  many  of  the 
works  of  the  great  masters  and  composeis  of  music 
There  is  no  small  d^ree  of  sublinuty  m  the  low,  " 


^jy 
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murmur  of  the  organ,  independently  of  the  moral  and  re- 
ligious associations  connected  with  it  It  is  presumed  no 
one  will  doubt,  that  the  trumpet,  in  the  hands  of  a  skilful 
performer,  is  capable  of  originating  sublime  sounds.  Al- 
most every  one  must  have  noticed  a  peculiarly  impressive 
sound  sent  forth  by  a  large  and  compact  forest  of  pines, 
when  waved  by  a  heavy  wind,  which  obviously  has  the 
same  character.  The  heavy  and  interminable  sound  of  the 
ocean,  as  it  breaks  upon  the  shore,  is  sublime ;  and  hardly 
less  so  the  ceaseless  voice  of  the  congregated  waters  of 
some  vast  cataract  To  these  instances  may  be  added 
the  sound  of  a  cannon,  not  only  when  it  comes  from  the 
field  of  battle,  but  at  any  time ;  and  still  more  the 
mighty  voice  of  thunder.  The  latter  sound  is  often  men- 
tioned in  the  Scriptures,  in  connexion  with  the  attributes 
of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  apparently  for  the  purpose 
of  heightening  the  idea  of  his  sublimity.  "  The  Lord 
also  thundered  in  the  heavens,  and  the  Highest  gave  his 
voice." — ^  The  voice  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me  waters ;  the 
God  of  glory  thundereth." 

We  leave  this  part  of  the  subject  with  introducing  a 
remark  from  Coleridge,  which  goes  to  confirm  the  general 
doctrine  of  the  sublimity  of  some  sounds.  He  had  been 
saying  something  of  the  scenery  of  the  lake  of  Ratze- 
burg,  when  he  adds :  "  About  a  month  ago,  before  the 
thaw  came  on,  there  was  a  storm  of  wind.  During  the 
whole  ni^ht,  such  were  the  thunders  and  howUngs  of  the 
breakmg  ice,  that  they  left  a  conviction  on  my  mind  that 
there  are  sounds  more  sublime  than  any  sight  can  be,  more 
absolutely  suspending  the  power  of  comparison,  and  more 
utterly  absorbmg  the  mind's  self-consciousness  in  its  total 
attention  to  the  object  working  upon  it"* 

^  283.  Of  motion  in  connexion  with  the  sublime. 

It  will  be  noticed,  from  the  train  of  thought  which  has 
been  pursued,  that  there  is  a  close  analogy  between  beau- 
ty and  sublimity,  not  only  in  the  feelings  which  are  origi- 
nated, but  also  in  the  occasions  of  their  origin.  As  the 
sentiments  of  beauty  were  found  to  be  connected  not 
only  with  the  forms  of  objects,  but  also  with  colours  and 

*  The  Friend,  Am.  ed.,  uage  823. 
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t  94.    laiccicisia  «'  pn 

TV  conmplaboB  of  moKal  ctj«cts.  as  ««&  »  ct  02- 
*>"3l  maf  b«  ittetiii'i'i  with  tius  speoes  or  eck:>dan. 
IV*^,  &r  instancv.  B^  ul  iii-iiwte  ot  nucaL  and  oot  of 
ntflB,  aod  the  exkibinoa  cC*  it  ii>  izv^ady  sab&me.  h 
M  hanflr  BK^Farr  Do  sar.  ia  injfcino;  thfi  remark,  that 
paw  i<  mA  acytluns  whitih  as  addresiel  tfirvcth-  K?  ibe 
mCwaid  im^es :  bvl  b  miitfr  presenced  a  :h«  mind  as  an 
vUtct  (tf  invard  sae^v^Ooa.  N<iv«rtb£l«s.  d:«  caiees  of 
tb  aueieotion  may  evKt  ia  miward  cbj^cG :  lai,  vben- 
(ffCT  dus  b  tbe  cx>e.  tbe  lieelii^s  widt  whliJi  we  cofUem- 
flzte  SDch  objects  are  enwrally  mcreased.  h  odta 
wcn^  wtiaCever  ^Qblimhr  mai  iiharacurize  an  ot^ect,  if, 
in  ad'iitk»  id  ib  <niua  atUbiie  trais,  it  stroo^ty  suggests 
to  i£  die  kiea  ot  power,  d>e  fubtime  fee&og  b  mxc  or  les 
hetshtened  br  dus  sos^^Xhmi. 

Nodu&e  caa  be  more  subEme  than  a  Tolcano,  tbrowicg 
out  from  Its  bosom  ckxxts,  and  barning  stooes,  and  ud- 
mense  riven  of  lava.  And  it  is  nnqoestiaDaUe,  that  the 
nbtiine  emotioD  is  attribotaUe,  in  pan,  to  the  orer- 
wfaetmine  mdMratwas  of  power  whidt  are  this  sr^en. 
An  earthqaake  is  stiblbne ;  oat  oohr  in  its  nueblier  efibrts 
of  deatroctioD,  but  hardly  ks  so  in  dtoee  fiigfateT  trem- 
bfaip  and  beaTingBaf  tike  earth,  which  iodicale  tbe  foot- 
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steps  of  power  rather  than  of  rum.  The  ocean,  greatly 
agitated  with  a  storm,  and  tossing  the  largest  navies  as 
if  in  sport,  possesses  an  increase  of  sublimity,  on  account 
of  the  more  strilmig  indications  of  power  which  it  at 
such  a  time  gives.  The  shock  of  large  armies  also,  which 
concentrates  the  most  terrible  exhibition  of  human  ener- 
gy, is  attended  with  an  increased  sublimity  for  the  same 
reason.  But  in  all  these  instances,  as  in  most  others,  the 
sublime  emotion  cannot  be  ascribed  solely  to  one  cause; 
something  is  to  be  attributed  to  vast  extent ;  something 
to  the  original  effect  of  the  brilliancy  or  darkness  of  cot 
ours ;  and  something  to  feelings  of  dread  and  danger. 

^  285.  Of  the  original  or  primarj  sublimity  of  objects. 

If  there  be  a  connexion  between  the  beautiful  and 
sublime;  if  beauty,  grandeur,  and  sublimity  are  only 
names  for  various  emotions,  not  so  much  differing  in  kind 
as  in  dcjgree,  essentiany  the  iune  viewi^  which  were  ad- 
▼aaeed  m  r^pect  to  beauty  will  hold  here.  It  wQl  Sot' 
low,  if  the  contemplation  of  some  objects  is  attended 
with  emotions  of  beauty,  independently  of  associated  feel- 
ings ;  or,  in  other  words,  if  they  have  a  primary  or  origi- 
nsJ  beauty,  that  there  are  objects  also  ongmally  sublime. 
Hence  we  may  conclude,  that  whatever  has  great  height, 
or  CTeat  depth,  or  vast  extent,  or  other  attributes  of  the 
sublime,  wiU  be  able  to  excite  in  us  emotions  of  sublimi- 
ty of  themselves,  independently  of  the  subordinate  or 
secondary  aid  arising  from  any  connn^cted  feelings. 

^  286.  Considentiont  in  proof  of  the  original  sublimity  of  objects. 

It  may  be  inferred,  that  there  is  such  primary  or  origi- 
nal sublimity  in  some  objects,  not  only  in  view  of  me 
connexion  which  has  been  stated  to  exist  between  the 
beautiful  and  sublime,  but  because  it  is  no  doubt  agreea- 
ble to  the  common  experience  of  men.  But,  in  resting 
the  proposition  (where  imdoubtedly  it  ought  to  rest)  on 
experience,  we  must  inquire,  as  in  former  chapters,  into 
the  feelings  of  the  young.  And  this  for  the  obvious  rea- 
son, that,  when  persons  are  somewhat  advanced  in  age, 
it  is  difficult  to  separate  the  primary  from  the  secondary 
or  associated  sublimity.    They  have  then  become  inex- 
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tricably  raingled  together, — Now  take  a  child,  and  place 
biis  suddenly  on  the  shores  of  the  ocean,  or  in  full  sight 
of  darkly  wooded  mountains  of  great  altitude,  or  before 
die  clouds,  and  fires,  and  thunders  of  volcanoes;  and,  io 
most  cases,  he  will  be  filled  with  sublime  emotions ;  his 
mind  will  swell  at  the  perception  ;  it  will  heave  to  and 
fro  like  the  ocean  itself  in  a  tempest.  His  eye,  his  coun- 
tenance, his  gestures,  will  indicate  a  power  of  internal 
feeling,  which  the  limited  language  he  can  command  is 
unable  to  express.  This  may  well  be  stated  as  a  fact, 
because  it  has  been  frequently  noticed  by  those  who  are 
competent  to  observe. 

Again,  if  a  person  can  succeed  in  conveying  to  a  child, 
1^  means  of  words,  sublime  ideas  of  whatever  kind,  sim- 
ilar emotions  will  be  found  to  exist,  although  generally 
in  a  less  degree  than  when  objects  are  directly  presented 
to  the  senses. 

There  is  an  incident  in  the  life  of  Sir  William  Jones 
which  will  serve  to  illustrate  this  statement.  "  In  his  fifth 
year,  as  he  was  one  morning  turning  over  the  leaves  of  a 
Bible  in  his  mother's  closet,  his  attention  was  forcibly  ar- 
rested by  the  subhme  description  of  the  angel  in  the  tenth 
chapter  of  the  Apocalypse  ;  and  the  impres^on  which  lus 
imagination  received  from  it  was  never  effaced.  At  a 
period  of  mature  judgment,  he  considered  the  passage  as 
equal  in  sublimity  to  any  in  the  inspired  writers,  and  far 
superior  lo  any  that  could  be  produced  from  mere  human 
compositions ;  and  lie  was  fond  of  retracing  and  men- 
tioning the  rapture  which  he  felt  when  he  first  read  it" 
The  passage  referred  to  is  as  follows.  "  And  I  saw 
another  mighty  angel  come  down  from  heaven,  clothed 
with  a  cloud ;  and  a  rainbow  was  upon  his  head,  and  his 
face  was  as  it  were  the  sun,  and  his  feet  as  pillars  of 
fire."" 

i  287.  Influence  of  s»Boci3tioQ  on  emolioni  of  eublimitf. 

Granting,  therefore,  that  sublime  emotions  are  in  part 

original,  still  it  is  unquestionably  true  that  a  considerable 

share  of  them  is  to  be  attributed  to  association.     As  an 

illustration,  we  may  refer  to  the  efiects  of  sounds.     When 

■  Teignmouih's  Life  of  fliiWiHiun  Jonei,  Am,  tA.,  ptgo  li. 
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!t  dound  suggests  ideas  of  danger,  as  the  report  of  artille- 
ry and  the  howling  of  a  storm ;  when  it  calls  up  recol- 
lections of  mighty  power,  as  the  fall  of  a  cataract  and 
the  rumbling  of  an  earthquake,  the  emotion  of  sublimity 
which  we  feel  is  greatly  increased  by  such  suggestions. 
Few  simple  sounds  are  thought  to  have  more  of  sublimi- 
ty than  me  report  of  a  cannon ;  but  how  different,  how 
much  greater  tne  strength  of  feeling  than  on  other  occa- 
sions, whenever  we  hear  it  coming  to  us  from  the  fields  of 
actual  conflict !  Many  sounds,  which  are  in  themselves 
inconsiderable,  and  are  not  much  different  from  many  oth- 
ers to  which  we  do  not  attach  the  character  of  subhmity, 
become  highly  sublime  by  association.  There  is  frequent- 
ly a  low,  feeble  sound  preceding  the  coming  of  a  storm, 
which  has  this  character. 

**  Along  the  woods,  along  the  moorish  fens, 
Sighs  the  sad  genius  of  the  coining  storm, 
ResoMMiiig  WBg  in  lincj's  liatemiig  ear/* 

TfloiiPioji't  WimUr. 

It  18  sometimes  the  case,  that  people,  whose  sensiUfities 
are  much  alive  to  thunder,  mistake  for  it  some  common 
sounds,  such  as  the  noise  of  a  carriage  or  the  rumblii 
of  a  cart  While  they  are  under  this  mistake  they  fe 
these  sounds  as  sublime;  because  they  associate  with 
them  all  those  ideas  of  danger  and  of  mighty  power 
which  they  customarily  associate  with  thunder.  The  hoot 
of  the  owl  at  midnight  is  sublime  chiefly  by  association ; 
also  the  scream  of  the  eagle,  heard  amid  rocks  and  des- 
erts. The  latter  is  particularly  expressive  of  fierce  and 
lonely  independence;  and  both  are  connected  in  our 
remembrance  with  some  striking  poetical  passages. 


CHAPTER  V. 

EMOTIONS  OF  THE  LUDICEOUS. 
4  288.  General  nature  of  emotions  of  the  ludicrous. 

In  prosecuting  the  general  subject  of  emotions,  we  are 
next  to  consider  another  well-known  class,  which  are  of 


X 


soBwwbat  peculiar,  viz^  emotioiu  of  tiu  litJt- 


It  m  ■Stlifi'H  to  gire  a  precise  defjutioo  of  tlus  fedio^ 
•hlioiigfa  the  sune  ma^'  be  said  of  it  as  in  respect  to  emo- 
tions of  beaitty,  that  it  is  a  pleasant  or  ddigfadul  one. 
But  the  pleasure  which  we  experience  receivts  a  peculiar 
modificatioQ,  and  oDf  m  tiich  cannot  be  fully  comeyed  in 
woida,  in  conseqiiak:«  of  oar  percepdoo  of  some  incon- 
gruity in  the  poson  or  thbg  which  is  the  cause  of  iL — 
Li  thiscase,  as  in  many  other  iiM|uir)es  in  menial  philae&- 
pfaj,  ire  are  obl^ed  to  rely  chiedy  on  our  own  conscjous- 
neas  and  onr  knowledge  of  what  takes  ptac«  in  ourselves. 

tJM.  Occum    tt  Ml  Hill  I  •<  i^  (-!->«—. 
It  naj,  bowerer,  amt  as  in  ft«  better  ondcntandiae 

of  them,  if  we  say  som^hing  <^  the  occasions  on  whi(£ 
the  emotions  of  the  ludicrous  are  generally  found  to  airise. 
And,  amono;  other  things,  it  is  exceedingly  clear,  that  this 
feeling  is  never  experienced,  except  when  we  notice 
something,  either  in  thoughts,  or  in  outward  objects  and 
actions,  which  is  unexpected  and  uncoimnon.  That  is  to 
aaj,  whenever  this  emotion  is  felt,  there  is  alwap  an  un- 
e]q)ected  discovery  by  us  of  some  new  relations. — But 
thai  it  must  be  observed,  that  the  feeling  in  question  does 
iwt  necessarily  exist  in  consequence  of  the  discovery  of 
anch  new  relations  merely.  Something  more  is  necessary, 
as  may  be  very  readily  seen. 

Thus  we  are  sometimes,  in  the  physical  sciences,  pre- 
sented with  unexpected  and  novel  combinations  of  the 
properties  and  qualities  of  bodies.  But  whenever  we 
discover  in  those  sciences  relations  in  objects,  which 
were  not  only  unknown,  but  unsuspected,  we  find  no  emo- 
tion of  ludierousness,  although  we  are  ver\-  pleasantly 
surprised.  Again,  similes,  metaphors,  and  other  like  fig- 
ures of  speech  imply  in  general  some  new  and  unexpect- 
ed relations  of  ideas.  It  is  this  trait  in  them  which  gives 
them  their  chief  force.  But  when  employed  in  serious 
compositions,  they  are  of  a  character  far  from  being  ludi- 
crous. 

Hence  we  infer,  that  emotions  of  ludierousness  do  not 
oust  on  the  discovery  of  new  and  unexpected  relation^ 
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unless  there  is  at  the  same  time  a  perception,  or  supposed 
perception,  of  some  incongruity  or  unsuitableness.  Such 
perception  of  unsuitableness  may  be  expected  to  give  to 
the  whole  emotion  a  new  and  specific  character,  which 
every  one  is  acquaiiited  with  from  his  own  experience, 
but  which,  as  before  intimated,  it  is  difficult  to  express  in 
words. 

4  900.  Of  whit  is  ufidentood  bf  wit 

The  subject  of  emotions  of  the  ludicrous  is  closely  con* 
nected  wim  what  is  termed  Wit  This  last-named  sub- 
ject, therefore,  which  it  is  of  some  importance  to  under- 
stand, naturally  proposes  itself  for  consideration  in  this 
place.  In  regard  to  wit,  as  the  term  is  generally  under- 
stood at  the  present  time,  there  is  ground  to  apprehend, 
that  an  emotion  of  the  ludicrous  is  always,  in  a  greater 
or  less  decree,  experienced  in  every  instance  of  it 

This  being  the  case,  we  «ro  le^  to  nve  this  definition, 
viz. :  Wrr  connsfs  in  suddenly  preseimng  to  the  iund  ha 
aasemblage  of  related  ideas  of  such  a  Idnd  as  to  occaaimi 
feelings  of  the  ludicrous. — ^This  is  done  in  a  variety  of 
ways ;  and,  among  others,  in  the  two  following. 

^  291.  Of  wit  18  it  consists  in  burlesque  or  in  debasing  objects. 

The  first  method  which  wit  employs  in  exciting  the 
feelings  of  the  ludicrous,  is  by  debasing  those  things 
which  are  grand  and  imposing ;  especially  those  which 
have  an  appearance  of  greater  weight,  and  ^avi^,  and 
splendour  than  they  are  truly  entitled  to.  Descnptions 
of  this  sort  are  termed  burlescjue. 

An  attempt  to  lessen  what  is  truly  and  confessedly  se- 
rious and  important,  has,  in  general,  an  unpleasant  effect, 
very  different  from  tiiat  which  is  caused  by  true  wit  And 
yet  it  is  the  case,  that  objects  and  actions  truly  great  and 
sublime  may  sometimes  be  so  coupled  with  other  objects, 
or  be  represented  in  such  new  circumstances,  as  to  excite 
very  different  feelings  from  what  they  would  otherwise. 

In  the  practice  of  burlesque,  as  on  all  other  occasions 
of  wit,  there  is  a  sudden  and  uncommon  assemblage  of 
related  ideas.  Sometimes  this  assemblage  is  made  by 
means  of  a  formal  comparison.  Take,  as  an  instance,  the 
following  comparison  from  Hudibras : 


SU  swrnoNs  at  the  LtnnciuniBL 

"And  now  hid  Phcpbm  in  the  lap 
Of  Theljs  lakcr,  oul  his  n»p  ; 

Krum  tjUcb  lo  ml  begin  to  luni  " 

We  find  illustrations  of  burlesque  also  in  those  instan- 
ces where  objects  of  real  dlgnilj'  and  importance  are 
coupled  with  things  mean  and  contejnptible,  although 
there  b  no  direct  and  formal  comparison  made.     As  m 
this  instance  Irom  the  above-mentioned  book  : 
"  Foe  wben  lb*  reMlew  G™A»  ni  down 
So  lUDj  jMTi  befera  Tnnr-uwD, 
Aod  wcm  rcnooDcd,  u  Homer  wiitoa. 
For  well-M>l«il  booU  no  Ira*  ihui  figbU." 

In  these  instancea  we  have  related  ideas.  Li  the  fint, 
there  is  undoubtedly  an  analc^  between  a  lobster  and 
the  morning,  in  the  particular  ^  its  turning  irom  dai^  to 
red.  But  however  real  it  may  be,  it  strikes  every  one  as 
a  singular  and  unexpected  resemblance.  In  the  other 
passage,  it  i£  not  clear  that  Butler  has  done  anything 
more  than  Homer,  in  associating  the  renown  of  the  Greeks 
with  their  boots  as  well  as  their  valour.  But  to  us  of  the 
present  day  the  connexion  of  ideas  i.s  hardly  less  uncom- 
inon  and  smgular,  not  to  say  incongruous,  than  in  the 
fonner. 

4  392.  or  «it  nbcQ  etaplojed  in  Bggnndiijng  objects. 

The  second  method  which  wit  employs  in  exciting 
emotions  of  the  ludicrous,  is  by  ao;grandizing  objects 
which  are  in  themselves  inconsiderable.  This  species  of 
wit  raay  be  suitably  termed  mock-majestic  or  mock-heroic. 
While  the  former  kind  delights  in  low  expressions,  this  is 
the  reverse,  and  chooses  learned  words  and  sonorous 
combinations.  In  the  following  spirited  passage  of  Pope, 
the  viTiter  compares  dunces  to  gods,  and  Grub-street  to 

"  Aa  BerecjDihih  n-bile  her  DfTEphng  vie 
In  honiigc  lo  ihe  mother  of  the  nky, 
Surveys  iniiind  her  in  the  bleis'd  abodo 

Not  with  less  e\orj  miphti  Dulness  crowned, 
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In  this  division  of  wit  are  to  be  included  those  instan* 
tea  where  grave  and  weighty  reflections  are  made  on 
mere  trifles.  In  this  case,  as  in  others,  the  ideas  are  in 
some  respects  rehited,  or  have  sometlung  in  common; 
but  the  gTOiii»ng  of  them  is  so  singular  and  miexpected^ 
that  we  cannot  observe  it  without  considerable  emotion 

**My  fBlligukiiit,  that  have  lonf  withstood 
The  winter'fl  fury  and  encioachiiig  frotta» 
By  time  subdued,  {what  will  nol  time  tiibdue  !) 
AjK>rrid  chasm  disclose.** 

But  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  wit  is  limited  to  the 
methods  of  assembling  together  incongruous  ideas  which 
have  just  been  referrea  to.  A  person  of  genuine  wit  ex- 
cites emotions  of  the  ludicrous  in  a  thousand  ways,  and 
which  \vill  be  so  diverse  from  each  other,  that  it  will  be 
found  exceedingly  difficult  to  subject  them  to  any  rules 

^  893.  Of  the  chaiacter  and  oceasioos  of  humour. 

Closely  ooMectedwiih  the  tfeneral  suUect  of  ludicrous 
emolioiis  and  of  wit,  is  that  of  Humour.  Itiswellkiiowa 
that  we  often  apply  the  terms  humour  and  kumorxnsi  to 
descriptions  of  a  particular  character,  whether  written  or 

S'ven  in  conversation,  and  which  may  be  explained  as 
Hows. 

It  so  happens  that  we  frequently  find  among  men  what 
seems  to  us  a  disproportion  in  their  passions ;  for  instance, 
when  they  are  noisy  and  violent,  but  not  durable.  We 
find  inconsistencies,  contradictions,  and  disproportions  in 
their  actions.  They  have  their  foibles,  (hardly  any  one 
is  without  them,)  such  as  self-conceit,  caprice,  foolish 
partialities,  and  jealousies. — Such  incongruities  in  feeling 
and  action  cause  an  emotion  of  surprise,  like  an  unex- 
pected combination  of  ideas  in  wit.  Observing  them,  as 
we  do,  in  connexion  with  the  acknowledged  high  traits 
and  responsibilities  of  human  nature,  we  can  no  more  re- 
frain from  an  emotion  of  the  ludicrous,  than  we  can  on 
seeing  a  gentleman  of  fine  clothes  and  high  dignity  ma- 
king a  false  step  and  tumbling  into  a  gutter.  A  person 
who  can  seize  upon  these  specialities  in  temper  and  con- 
duct, and  set  them  forth  in  a  lively  and  exact  manner,  is 
called  a  man  of  humour ;  and  his  descriptions  are  termed 
humorous  descriptions. 

Dd 


i  Mi.  Of  tlK  faa\c^  iitil;n 
ilk  DOt  iiiipoeaaUe  that  the  i 
emuDcd  in  ms  cliap^  may  bare  fiw  awiwyauce,  ti 
Eome  nuDi^  oi  bong  ]»scticxllj  ueluB.  n  ths  war 
&e  fact,  it  would  be  at  Tariance  with  the  ecoBcmj  of  flg 
Dund  in  otlm  respects ;  which  gives  cfidenw.  inijiwlnn 
that  its  ori^rina!  tendencies  are  ingnAed  iVCb  it  for  sooke 
practical  tn^ls.  But  it  is  not  so^  The  Mtag  o(  the  h^ 
dicrous  (or,  as  it  is  sometiines  called,  the  seme  of  ridimle) 
is  attended  with  results  which,  althoo^  Aiey  may  not  be 
peiftctlf  obrious  at  first,  will  be  founX  on  a  little  exam- 
lBati<»,  to  be  of  DO  small  momenL  It  is  entirely  clear, 
ttat  it  constitutes  one  of  the  important  guides  and  aids 
wUA  B^tur^  has  appointed  of  lumiaD  conduct.  Scarcely 
UT  one  is  wilting  to  onder^  ridicule,  eren  in  its  nulder 
■nd  mort  n,.c  eft  able  fcrms ;  muih  less  !o  subjei-t  h'laself 
to  the"  'L  .-■  ;\  irf.ii  :..■.'. S'  ■"  .\-.  '  ;  ,.::■■  --  ^  "^iiould 
be  les  attestiTe  to  the  decencies  and  proprieties  of  per- 
sonal eondurt,  and  of  the  intercourse  of  life,  than  thej-  are 
in  fact,  vers  it  not  for  the  tear  of  this  species  of  retribu- 
tion. It  is  tnie  it  is  not  powerful  enough,  nor  is  it  the 
^^iropriate  instnintent  to  attack  the  nwre  marked  de- 
pravities incident  to  our  nature,  the  stronf;hold5  of  its 
an ;  but  it  is  unquestionably  an  ^ective  and  useM  asrat 
in  its  application  tn  whatever  is  mean,  incongruous,  and 
nnseemlj. — See,  in  connexion  with  this  subject,  Camp- 
bell's Philoeophv  of  Rhetoric,  bk.  L,  ch.  iii.,  and  Beattie 
oo  I^i^hter  and  Ludicrous  Compositions. 


CHAPTER  VL 

INSTANCES  Of  OTHES  SDIPLE   EMOTKKSS. 
4  Z95.  Emouans  of  cbecifulnns.  jot.  tai  gUdnrra. 

U>"iER  the  general  head  of  Emotioos  there  are  manT 
other  simple  feelings  which  ment  some  attention.  Al- 
though they  are,  perhaps,  not  less  essential  to  our  nature, 
and  not  less  important  than  those  which  have  hetn  al- 
ready attokded  to,  we  do  not  find  so  many  difficulties  in 
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their  examination,  and  but  a  few  remarks  will  be  want- 
ing to  explain  them. 

We  begin  with  the  emotion  of  cheerful'Mss,  Of  the 
nature  of  this  feeling  none  can  be  supposed  to  be  igno- 
rant. It  exists,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  throughout  the 
whole  course  of  our  life.  It  is  seen  in  the  benignant 
looks,  aad  is  heard  in  the  garrulity  of  old  age ;  it  sheds 
its  consolations  over  the  anxieties  and  toils  of  mahhood, 
and  reigns  with  a  sort  of  perpetual  spring  in  youth. 

The  words  joy  and  delight  express  a  high  degiee  of 
cheerfulness ;  the  £^ling  is  the  same ;  the  difference  is  in 
its  greater  intensity.  Tiie  word  gladness  is  nearly  synon- 
ymous with  these  last,  but  seems  to  be  applied  particu- 
larly when  the  joy  is  of  a  more  sudden  and  less  permanent 
character. 

^  296.  Emotions  of  melancholy,  sorrow,  and  grief. 

While  there  are  many  tUngs  in  life  which  are  fitted  to 
mata  us  cheerful  and  happy,  every  one  must  know  that 
for  wise  purposes  a  degree  of  bitterness  is  mingled  in  our 
cup,  and  that  circumstances  occur  from  time  to  time 
which  are  of  an  opposite  tendency.  And  these  prove  to 
us  occasions  of  melancholy,  which  is  the  name  of  another 
specific  simple  emotion. 

There  are  different  degrees  of  this  emotion,  as  well  as 
of  that  of  cheerfulness.  We  sometimes  express  the  very 
slightest  degree  of  it  by  the  words  imeasiness  or  discon- 
tent When  the  feeling  of  melancholy  is  from  any  cir- 
cumstance greatiy  increased,  we  usually  give  it  the  name 
of  sorrow  ;  so  that  sorrow  seems  to  hold  nearly  the  same 
relation  to  melancholy  that  joy  does  to  cheerfulness. 

The  word  grief  also  has  nearly  the  same  relation  to 
sorrow  that  gladness  has  to  joy.  As  far  as  the  mere  feel- 
ing is  concerned  which  they  represent,  the  two  words 
grief  and  sorrow  may  be  regarded  as  synonymous  with 
each  otlier ;  with  this  exception,  that  the  term  grief  is 
commonly  employed  when  the  sorrow  exists  suddenly 
and  with  great  strength.  Hence  grief  sometimes  shows 
itself  by  external  signs,  and  even  in  frantic  transports; 
while  sorrow,  even  when  it  is  deeply  rooted,  is  more  tacit, 
enduring,  and  uncommunicative. 
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t)  197.  EiDOlioiu  of  lurpriie.  utoniEbmeni.  and  wonder. 

WhMiever  anything  novel  and  uncxpecled  presents  it- 
self to  our  notice,  whether  in  nature  or  in  ordinary  events, 
we  expeiience  a  new  simple  emotion,  distinct  from  any 
which  has  hitherto  been  mentioned,  which  we  call  a  feed- 
ing of  surprise. — The  word  ostonishmtTU,  which  we  fre- 
quently use,  does  not  express  a  dilTerenl  emotion,  but  the 
same  emotion  in  a  different  degree,  ^\'hea  the  feeling  is 
exceedingly  strong,  it  seems  to  suspend,  for  a  time,  the 
whole  action  of  the  mind ;  and  we  say  of  a  peraon  in  such 
a  situation,  not  merely  that  he  is  surprised,  but  is  aston- 
ished or  amazed. 

When  the  facts  or  events  which  occason  the  surpnsp 
we  of  such  a  singular  and  lumpUcaled  character  as  to 
induce  us  to  dwell  upon  them  for  a  length  of  time,  the 
feeling  arising  is  then  often  called  vxmiUr.  It  is  not, 
however,  a  different  emotion  from  what  we  ordinarily 
call  surprise,  but  the  same  emotion,  modified  by  different 
circumstances. 

.  It  may  be  added  here,  that  this  emotion  is  highly  im- 
portant to  our  preservation,  security,  and  improvement 
it  is  in  new  circumstances,  in  untried  and  unexplored  sit- 
uations, that  we  are  particularly  required  to  be  upon  our 
guard,  since  wc  know  not  what  effects  may  attend  them, 
nor  whether  these  effects  may  prove  good  or  evil  to  us. 
Happily  for  us,  the  emotion  of  surprise  and  astonishment 
which  we  experience  at  such  times  is  very  vivid,  so  much 
so  as  to  arrest  for  a  time  both  our  perceptions  and  our 
conduct,  and  to  compel  us  to  pause  and  consider  where 
■we  are  and  what  is  to  be  done. 

There  is  another  emotion  which  approaches  very  near 
to  the  fcelin^r  of  melancholy,  and  still  slightly  differs  from 
it,  wliich  we  express  by  the  term  dissiUisfadion.  It  is  a 
painful  feeling,  though  only  in  a  small  degree ;  but  its 
nature,  like  Uiat  of  other  simple  emotions,  cannot  be  fully 
understood,  except  by  a  reference  to  the  testimony  of  our 
own  inward  experience. 

When  from  any  circumstance  the  emotion  of  dissatis- 
faction exists  in  an  increased  degree,  we  often  exprear 
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t)u8  differenoe,  fthfaoa^  die  nature  of  the  feeling  remains 
ibe  same,  bjr  another  term,  that  of  dispUaiture. 

There  app^  to  be  otli^  fonm  of  the  sample  feeling 
of  dissatismction.  Tlie  feding  of  diiguri  is  the  emotion 
of  dissatis&ctioay  rristing  in  an  increased  degree,  but  un- 
der soch  dfcamstances  as  to  distingoiBfa  it,  in  the  view  of 
our  eoHKhvnfenesBy  £rom  tfae  feelinff  of  dispteasore.  The 
latter  feaHag  approximates  more  closely  to  an  onotion  of 
liostilxtjr  to  uie  came  of  it  than  the  former.  The  terms 
are  sometimes  med  together,  and  yet  not  as  perfectly 
synonymous ;  as  when  we  sav,  that,  on  a  certain  occasion, 
we  were  both  di^leased  andf  disgusted. 

^  299.  Emotions  of  diffidence,  modesty,  and  shame. 

There  is  an  emotion,  often  indicated  outwardly  by 
a  half-averted  look,  and  shyness,  and  awkwardness  of 
manner,  expressed  by  the  term  diffidence*  An  interesting 
mo^fiea&N^^  w^UTa^jt  ^.be,  m 

wftkttf  ^  xfifismg  £poni  dnBdence  pieniapB  siuridly  isi 
Imd  or  natnre,  b£  probably  onhjr  in  d^ree.  jOthongh 
this  fediair  attracts  Mt  little  notice  in  the  genealogy  of 
our  mentd  operations,  and  occupies  but  a  small  space  in 
its  description,  it  is  important  in  its  results,  it  combines 
its  influences  in  connexion  with  the  natural  desire  of  re- 
gard or  esteem,  in  keeping  moi  in  their  place,  and  in 
uius  sustaining  that  propriety  of  conduct,  and  those  gra- 
dations of  honour  and  of  duty,  which  are  so  essential  to 
the  existence  and  the  happiness  of  society. 

A  higher  degree  of  this  mental  state  is  shame.  When 
we  find  oursdves  involved  in  any.  marked  improprieties 
of  conduct,  this  feeling  exists ;  characterized  outwardly 
by  a  downcast  eye  and  a  flushed  countenance.  It  ■ 
not,  however,  exclusively  attendant  upon  guilt ;  although 
guilt,  am(nig  other  consequences  flowing  fit>m  it,  is  m 
part  punidied  in  this  way.  But  it  seems  to  be,  rather,  an 
appropriate  punishment,  attendant  on  those  minor  viola- 
tions of  decency  and  order  which  may  exist  without  an 
infringement  on  morals. 

^  300.  Emotions  of  regard,  reTorence,  and  adoiatioD. 

DiflEefent  firom  all  the  feelings  which  have  now  been 
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mentioned  is  the  emotion  of  regard  or  respect,  which,  in 
its  simplest  tbrra,  at  least,  we  exercise  towards  the  great 
mass  ot"  our  fellow -beings.  The  mere  fact  that  they  are 
creatures  of  God,  and  are  possessed  of  intellectual  and 
moral  powers  like  our  own,  is  deemed  sufficient  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  the  exercise  of  this  feelii^  towards  them. 

Wlien  we  observe  in  any  individuals  marked  traits  of 
mental  excellence,  as  wisdom,  truth,  and  justice,  espe- 
cially when  these  traits  are  expanded  and  exalted  by 
great  age,  the  feeling  of  respect  which  we  exercise  in  or- 
dinary cases  is  heightened  into  reverence.  Every  country 
can  boast  of  a  few  such  men,  the  just  objects  of  the 
deepened  regard  of  reverence ;  and  the  eyes  of  success- 
ive generations  have  been  turned  with  the  same  deep 
feelings  towards  those  who  are  scattered  along  in  various 
places  in  the  long  tract  of  history. 

When  the  reverence  or  veneration  is  free  from  every 
inferior  intemuxture ;  in  other  words,  when  the  object  of  it 
is  regarded  aa  without  weakness,  and  possessed  of  eveiy 
possible  perfection,  it  then  becomes  adoration  ;  a  boniage 
of  the  soul  BO  pure  and  exalted  Ihat  it  properly  belongs 
only  to  the  Supreme  Being.  The  wisdom  of  the  wisest 
men  is  often  perplexed  with  errors  ;  the  goodness  of  the 
best  of  men  is  marred  by  occasional  infirmities;  how 
much  deeper,  therefore,  and  purer,  and  more  elevated, 
wdl  be  our  sentiments  of  venei-alion,  when  direcled  to- 
wards Him  whose  wisdom  never  fails,  and  who  is  not 
only  just  and  kind  in  his  administrations,  but  the  original 
anu  inexhaustible  source  of  beneficence  and  rectitude  ! 

We  conclude  here  the  examination  of  the  Emotions. 
We  would  not  pretend  that  this  part  of  our  sentient  na- 
ture has  been  i'ully  evplored  in  the  views  which  have 
been  taken;  but  would  hope  that  so  much  has  been  said 
^^  as  to  throw  some  satisfactory  light  upon  it,  and  to  lea^^ 

^H  us  at  liberty  to  turn  to  another  class  of  subjects.  ^^ 


THE    SENSIBILITIES. 


PART  FIRST. 


NATURAL  OR  PATHEMATIC  SBNSIBILITIKS. 


NATURAL  OB  PATHEMATIC  SENTniENTS. 


CLASS  SECOND. 


THE  DESIRES. 


CHAPTER  L 

4  801.  Of  ibt  pnralmiee  of  de«r«  in  this  dcputaMot  of  ibo  mind. 

Wk  now  proceed  to  enter  upon  a  separate  portkn 
of  the  Natural  or  Patfaematic  Sensibilities,  distinguished 
from  that  which  has  hitherto  received  our  attention  by  the 
possession  of  its  appropriate  nature,  and  by  sustaining  its 
distinct  and  appropriate  relations.  The  characteristic  el- 
ement of  this  region  of  the  Natural  Sensibilities,  that 
which  in  &ct  constitutes  the  basis  of  its  existence,  is  the 
state  of  mind,  distinct  from  all  others,  which  we  denom- 
inate DEsntE.  This  state  of  mind  not  only  stands  at  the 
threshold  ^  ihe  ikyiliHMiifwliicit  we-«ijgv  enter  upon, 
\fdt  'diffons  abroad  its  influence^  and  ram  fhroi^^  and 
gWea  a  character  to,  all  the  subonUnate  divisions  into 
wUch  tins  part  of  the  Pathematic  nature  will  be  found 
to  resolve  itaelfl  No  appetite,  no  propensi^,  or  affection 
exists  in  fiu^  n(M*  can  we  suppose  it  possible  for  them  to 
exist,  exdunvely  of  any  intermixture  of  the  ingredient  ci 
DBSiEEw — It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  denominate  this  por- 
tion of  the  sensitive  nature  Desires,  as  we  called  the  oth- 
er Emotions ;  and  as  we  sometimes  speak  of  the  emotivb 
sensibilities,  so  we  might,  with  no  impropriety,  speak  of 
the  DESIROUS  or  desibinq  sensibilities. 

4  80S.  The  mtnre  of  deaires  known  from  conociooMMW. 

As  DESIRES  occupy  SO  prominent  a  place  in  those  prin- 
ciples of  the  mind  which  we  now  propose  to  give  some 
account  of,  it  is  proper  to  delay  here,  m  order  briefly  to 
attempt  some  explanation  of  their  nature.  And,  in  do- 
mg  thfs,  we  are  obliged,  in  the  first  place,  to  repeat  the 
remark  already  often  made,  that  we  must  turn  the  acts  of 
the  mind  inward  upon  itself,  and  consult  the  intimations 
of  our  own  consciousness.  We  do  not  suppose  that  any 
definition  of  desire,  inasmuch  as  it  is  obviously  a  simple 
state  of  the  mind,  could  possibly  throw  any  such  light 
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upon  it  as  to  preclude  the  necessty  of  an  internal  refer- 
ence. It  is  the  Ught  of  the  mind,  if  we  will  but  turn  our 
eyes  to  behold  it,  and  that  alone,  which  can  truly  indicate 
what  may  be  called  the  essentiality  of  its  nature. — ^At 
the  same  time,  while  we  must  obviously  consult  conscious- 
ness for  a  knowledge  of  its  distinctive  character,  we  may 
probably  render  our  conceptions  of  it  more  distinct  ana 
perfect,  by  considering  some  of  the  circumstances  or  inci- 
dents of  its  origin,  aivd  some  of  the  rditions  it  sustains. 

^  303.  Of  the  place  of  desires  in  relation  to  other  mental  states. 

It  is  important  to  possess  a  well-settled  and  definite  idea 
of  the  place  of  Desires,  considered  in  relation  to  other 
mental  states ;  especially  as  a  thorough  undeistanding  o( 
this  point  throws  light  upon  the  important  subject  of  the 
philosophy  of  the  Will.— (1.)  And  the  first  remark  to  be 
made  here  is,  that  desires  never  follow,  in  direct  and  in^ 
mediate  sequence,  to  intellectbns  or  the  cognitive  acts  of 
the  mind.  There  is  a  distinct  department  or  portion  of  &e 
mind,  located^  if  we  may  be  permitted  to  use  that  expres- 
sion, between  the  intellect  and  the  mental  states  under 
consideration.  It  requires  no  further  proof  than  the  simjde 
statement  itself  when  we  say  that  we  never  desire  a  thing, 
amply  because  we  perceive  it  or  have  a  knowledge  of  it 
The  mere  perception  of  a  thing  is  of  itself  no  adequate 
reason  why  we  should  make  the  thing  an  object  of  pur- 
suit There  must  obviously  be  some  intermemate  state  ol 
the  mind,  existing  as  the  proximate  and  causative  occa- 
sion of  desires,  viz.,  an  emotion.  Accordingly,  the  pre- 
requisite condition  to  desire  is  some  antecedent  feehng, 
generally  of  a  pleasurable  nature,  which  intervenes  be- 
tween the  desire,  and  the  perception  or  knowledge  of  the 
desired  object. 

(2.)  In  illustration  of  what  has  been  said,  it  is  the  fact, 
that,  whenever  we  desire  the  presence  or  possession  of  an 
object,  it  is  because  we  are  in  some  way  pleased  with  it 
Whenever,  on  the  other  hand,  we  desire  its  removal  from 
our  presence,  it  is  because  we  are  in  some  way  displeas- 
ed with  it  And  these  expressions,  indicative  of  pleas- 
ure or  displeasure,  obviously  involve  the  existence  of 
that  distinct  state  of  the  mind  which  we  denominate  an 
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EMOTION ;  a  state  of  feeling  entirely  diflferent  both  from  the 
perception  of  the  object  which  ^oes  before  such  emotion, 
and  the  desire  of  the  object  which  follows  after  it.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  may  feel  at  liberty  to  state,  in  general  terms, 
that  no  man  ever  desired  an  object,  or  could  by  an^  pos- 
sibility desire  it,  in  regard  to  which  he  had  experienced 
no  emotion,  but  had  always  been  in  a  state  of  perfect  in- 
diiferency.  Such,  in  the  matter  under  consideration,  iB 
obviously  the  fixed  law  of  the  mind. 

4  3(M.  Tbe  desires  cfasimcterixed  by  comparative  fixedness  and  perma- 
nency. 

There  is  one  mark  or  trait  attending  the  feelings  un- 
der consideration  which  appears  to  be  worthy  of  notice. 
We  refer  to  the  fact,  that  the  desires,  as  compared  with 
the  emotions,  appear  to  possess  a  greater  degree  of  fixed- 
ness or  permanency.  It  is  well  known  that  our  emotions 
rapidly  go  md  coom  $  siiihaiig  and  rising,  on  the  mind's 
8Ul£uK  Ske  the  mifixed  waves  of  m  troubled  sea.  But 
the  desres,  which  are  subsequent  to  them  in  the  time  of 
their  origin,  and  may  be  regarded  as  produced  in,  and  as 
emerging  firom,  the  troubled  waters  of  emotion,  evidently 
exhibit  less  facility  and  elasticity  of  movement  Having 
once  entered  thcdr  allotted  position,  although  they  are  not 
absolutely  immoveable,  they  occupy  it  with  so  much  perti- 
nacity as  to  render  it  proper  to  regard  this  as  one  of  their 
characteristics. 

There  certainly  can  be  no  ^at  effort  necessary  in  un- 
derstanding the  statement  which  has  been  made ;  and  no 
great  difficulty,  as  we  suppose,  in  recognising  and  sub- 
stantiating its  truth.  Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of  a 
man  who  is  an  exile  in  a  foreign  land,  or  of  the  unfortu- 
nate individual  who  is  unjustiy  condemned  to  the  occu- 
pancy of  a  prison ;  and  they  will  assuredly  tell  you,  that 
the  desires  they  have  to  see  once  more  the  light  of  heav- 
en, their  native  land,  and  the  countenances  of  their  friends, 
sustains  itself  in  their  bosoms  with  a  pertinacity  which 
defies  all  change ;  and  that  they  might  as  well  rend  away 
the  fibres  of  tiie  heart  itself,  as  to  separate  from  it  a  feel- 
ing so  deeply  rooted^ — We  give  this  as  an  illustration ;  but 
it  18  more  or  less  so  in  every  case  where  the  desires  have 
decidedly  fixed  themselves  upon  any  interesting  topic 
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4  305.   Desires  always  imply  an  olijetl  liesired. 

An  additional  characteristic  of  Desires  is,  that  they  al- 
ways have  an  object,  generally  a  distinct  and  well-deftned 
one ;  and  cannot  possibly  exist  without  it  To  ^leak  of 
a  desre,  without  involving  the  idea  of  an  object  desired, 
would  be  an  anomaly  in  language.  They  dilfer  in  this 
respect  from  emotions ;  which,  although  they  have  their 
antecedent  causes  or  occa:aons,  do  not  possess,  in  their 
own  nature,  a  prospective  or  anlicipative  bearing,  but 
terminate  in  themselves.  Desires,  on  the  contrary,  are 
always  pointing  onward  to  what  is  to  be  berea^er.  And 
this  is  probably  one  reason  of  their  greater  degree  of  fix- 
edness or  permanency.  The  desires  lean  npon  the  objects 
which  th^  have  in  view,  as  a  soil  of  pillar  of  support; 
they  may  be  said,  with  strict  truth  at  the  bottom  (rf"  the 
expression,  to  clin^  around  it  as  the  vine  encircles  and 
rests  itself  upon  the  eUn  ;  and,  of  course,  are  not  left 
loose  and  Huttering,  whiiJi  is  substanliitlly  the  case  with 
the  stales  of  mind  which  immediately  precede  them,  at 
the  mercy  of  every  passing  wind. 

4  306.  The  fiilfilinent  of  cic.ircs  allcnJcd  wild  eiijoymml. 

As  a  general  thing,  it  may  be  said  of  the  onotions  thai 
they  are  either  pleasant  or  painful,  although,  in  some  in- 
stances, even  of  those  feelings  it  might  not  be  easy  to 
predicate  distinctly  ami  conhdently  either  the  one  or  the 
other.  And  this  last  statement  is  true  particularly  of  the 
desires ;  which,  although  they  exist  distinctly  and  well- 
definetl  in  the  view  of  the  mind's  consciousness,  and  con- 
stitute a  powerful  motive  to  action,  can  hardly  be  said,  for 
the  time  being,  to  involve,  in  iheir  own  nature,  either 
pleasure  or  its  opposite.  At  any  rate,  we  find  it  diHicult, 
m  ordinary  rases,  distinctly  to  detect  either  ol'  these  traits. 

But,  however  this  may  be,  there  is  still  another  char- 
acteristic circumstance,  which  aids  in  distinguishing  theia 
from  other  mental  states.  It  is  this.  Every  desire,  when 
the  object  towards  whidi  it  is  directed  is  attained,  is  at- 
tended with  a  degree  of  pleasure.  It  is  absolutely  in- 
separable from  the  nature  of  desire,  thai  the  acquisition  of 
the  object  of  its  pursuit,  whether  that  object  be  good  or 
evil,  will  be  followed  by  the  possessioa  of  some  e  ' 
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ment    Sometiines  the  enjoyment  is  very  great,  at  others 
less ;  varying  generally  widi  the  intensity  of  the  desire. 

^  307.  Of  variations  or  degrees  in  the  strength  of  the  desires. 

There  is  this  further  statement  to  be  made  in  referer'*^ 
to  the  Desires,  applicable,  however,  to  a  multitude  of 
other  states  of  the  nund,  that  they  exist  in  different  de« 
grees.  As  a  general  thing,  they  will  be  found  to  exist  in 
a  greater  or  less  degree,  in  accordance  with  the  greater 
or  less  vividness  and  strength  of  the  antecedent  emotions. 
The  original  cause,  however,  of  these  variations,  making 
allowance  for  some  occasional  constitutional  differences, 
is  to  be  sought  for  in  the  intellect  or  understanding.  The 
more  distinctly  we  perceive  or  understand  a  thing,  the 
more  distinct  and  vivid,  we  may  reasonably  expect,  will 
be  our  emotions.  And  as  the  Desires  are  based  upon  the 
emotions  as  the  antecedent  occasion  or  ground  of  their 
existence,  Aey  may,  in  like  manner,  be  expected  to  ex* 
hibit,  as  has  already  been  intimated,  a  vividnesB  and 
strength,  corresponding,  in  a  very  considerable  degree,  to 
that  of  the  feelings  which  preceded  them. — ^It  will  be 
noticed,  that  we  do  not  speak  here  of  the  permanency  of 
desires,  which  is  a  very  different  thing,  but  simply  of  their 
intensity  or  strength  for  the  time  being. 

^  308.  Tendency  to  excite  movement  an  attribute  of  desire. 

We  shall  conclude  this  notice  of  the  nature  of  desire 
with  remarking  that  there  is  one  other  characteristic  at- 
tribute which  particularly  distinguishes  it,  and  which  un- 
doubtedly must  enter  as  an  element  into  every  perfect 
delineation  of  it  Such  is  the  nature  of  desire,  that  it  is 
of  itself,  in  virtue  of  its  own  essence,  a  prompting,  exd- 
ting,  or,  as  Mr.  Hobbes  would  term  it,  a  motive  state  of 
the  mind.  In  other  words,  its  very  existence  involves  the 
probability  of  action ;  it  sets  the  mind  upon  the  alert ;  it 
arouses  the  faculties,  both  mental  and  bodily,  and  places 
them  in  the  attitude  of  movement — It  is  true  that  the 
desire  does  not,  in  point  of  fact,  always  result  in  action. 
Before  action  can  be  consummated,  another  power,  still 
more  remote  in  the  interior  structure  of  the  mind,  must  be 
oonsRilted,  that  of  the  Will.    If  the  Will  decidedly  oppo- 
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ses  the  desire,  its  tendency  is,  of  course,  frustrated  in  the 
object  aimed  at ;  but  the  tendency  itself,  although  disajv 
pointed  of  its  object,  still  remains.  It  is  there,  and  can- 
not be  otherwise  than  Uiere, while  the  desire  exists. 

This  important  tendency  does  not  exist,  as  a  geneml 
thing,  in  other  departments  of  the  mind.  It  does  not  ex- 
ist, for  instance,  in  ihe  cognitive  or  intellective  part  of  the 
mind,  in  itself  considered.  If  the  intellect  were  insulated 
from  the  nature  which  is  back  of  it,  man  would  be  a  being 
of  speculation  merely,  not  of  action.  Nor  does  it  exist  in 
the  emotions.  If  man  were  formed  with  the  emotive  sejj- 
sibilities  only,  without  the  accompaniment  of  those  ulterior 
sensibilities  which  are  built  upon  them,  he  would  be  as 
unmoved  and  inoperative  as  if  he  were  constituted  with 
Ihe  single  attribute  of  perceptivity.  He  would  be  like  a 
ship  anchored  in  the  centre  of  the  ocean,  agitated  and 
thrown  up  and  down  on  the  rising  and  falling  billows, 
but  wholly  incapable  of  any  movement  in  latitude  or 
longitude.  The  tendency  to  excite  moyement,  as  an  in- 
herent or  essential  characteristic,  exists  in  the  desires,  and 
nowhere  else,  except  in  the  corresponding  portion  of  the 
moral  sensibilities,  viz.,  the  feelings  of  moral  obligation. 
The  tendency  in  question  belongs  to  these  two  mental 
states  alike. — It  is  the  office  of^the  Will,  as  a  separate 
and  relatively  a  higher  part  of  our  nature,  to  act  in  refer- 
ence to  this  tendency,  either  in  checking  or  aiding,  in 
anRulfing  or  comummating  it. 

i  303.  CIgBtilicalton  of  ihis  purl  of  Ihe  acnBibilitiei. 

If  we  were  called  upon  to  consider  the  Desires  in  their 
simplest  form  only,  we  might  perhaps  feel  at  liberty  to 
dismiss  the  subject  with  what  has  already  been  said.  But 
the  circumstance  that  tliey  are  subject  to  various  modifi- 
cations and  combinations  sets  us  upon  a  new  field  of  in- 
quiry of  great  extent  and  interest.  The  Desires  are  some- 
times modified  by  being  directed  to  particular  ends.  In 
other  words,  they  are  constituted  with  specific  tendencies, 
from  which  they  seldom  vary.  This  is  the  case  with  the 
Instincts,  properly  so  called ;  and  probably  not  less  so,  in 
their  origmal  and  unpeni'erted  action,  with  the  Appetites. 
In  regard  to  the  Affections,  a  distinct  class  of  the  active  or 
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seositiye  principles  which  come  under  this  general  head, 
it  seems,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  to  be  the  fact,  that  the 
DESIRES  exist  in  a  close  and  inseparable  combination  with 
certain  emotions,  and  are  thus  made  to  assume  an  aspect 
which  they  would  not  otherwise  possess.  Accordingly, 
we  have  a  basis,  an  ample  and  distinctly  defined  one,  for 
a  subordinate  dassification.  And  it  is  to  the  examination 
of  the  Desires,  as  they  exist  in  this  classification,  that  we 
now  proceed ;  beginning  with  those  which,  in  tl^  grada- 
tions of  regard  we  are  naturaUy  led  to  bestow  upon  them, 
are  generally  adjudged  as  lowest  in  point  of  rank,  and 
proceeding  upward  to  those  which  are  higher.  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  plan,  they  will  present  themselves  to 
notice,  and  be  made  the  subject  of  distinct  consideration, 
in  the  order  of  the  Instincts,  the  Appetites,  the  Propensi- 
ties, and  the  ASectioDS. 


i  310.  Thi  principlaii  bMod  «poa  dteire,  iiiiccptible  of  a  twofold 

opeimtiod. 

There  is  one  important  remark  which  is  applicable  to 
all  the  principles,  with  the  exception  of  the  Instincts, 
which  now  present  themselves  for  examination.  It  is, 
that,  with  the  exception  just  mentioned,  they  all  have  a 
twofold  action,  instinctive  and  voluntary.  This  state- 
ment, of  course,  will  not  apply  to  the  pure  instincts ;  for 
the  very  idea  of  their  being  instincts,  in  the  proper  sense 
of  the  term,  seems  to  imply  an  absolute  exclusion  of  their 
being  voluntary.  But  as  we  advance  firom  the  Instincts 
to  the  Appetites,  and  still  upward  to  the  Propensities  and 
Affections,  we  find  each  and  all  of  these  important  prin- 
ciples susceptible  of  being  contemplated  in  this  twofold 
aspect  Each,  under  circumstances  of  such  a  nature  as 
to  preclude  inquiry  and  reflection,  is  susceptible  of  an  in- 
stinctive action;  and  each,  under  other  circumstances 
more  favourable  to  the  exerdse  of  reasoning,  is  suscepti- 
ble of  a  deliberate  or  voluntary  action. — ^Tms  remark  is 
important  in  our  estimate  of  these  principles,  considered 
in  a  moral  point  of  view. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

INSTINCTS. 
^  8L1.  Of  instincts  in  man  as  compared  with  those  of  inferior  animals. 

In  proceeding  to  examine  that  part  of  our  sensitive 
constitution  which  is  comprehended  under  the  general 
name  of  Desires,  we  naturally  begin  with  instincts^  which 
are  nothing  more  than  desires,  existing  under  a  particular 
and  definite  modification. — It  is  generally  conceded,  that 
there  are  in  our  nature  some  strong  and  invariable  ten- 
dencies to  do  certain  things,  without  previous  forethought 
and  deliberation,  which  bear  that  name.  The  actions  of 
men  are  not  always  governed  by  feelings  founded  on  rea- 
soning, but  are  sometimes  prompted  by  quick  and  deciave 
impulses,  which  set  themselves  in  array  before  reason  has 
time  to  operate.  It  is  from  this  circumstance  that  these 
mental  tendencies  or  desires  are  termed  instinctive ;  a 
word  which  implies,  in  its  original  meaning,  a  movement 
or  action,  whether  mental  or  bodily,  without  reflection 
and  foresight 

Althou^  such  instinctive  tendencies  are  undoubtedly 
found  in  men,  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  are  less  fre- 
quent, and,  in  general,  less  effective,  than  in  the  lower 
animals.  And,  in  truth,  it  could  not  be  expected  to  be 
otherwise,  when  we  remember  that  the  brute  creation  are 
wholly  destitute  of  the  powers  of  abstraction  and  of  rea- 
soning, or,  at  most,  possess  them  only  in  a  small  degree. 
The  provident  oversight  of  the  Supreme  Being,  wiftiout 
whose  notice  not  a  sparrow  falleth  to  the  ground,  has  met 
this  deficiency  by  endowing  them  with  instincts  the  most 
various  in  kind,  and  strikingly  adapted  to  the  exigences 
of  their  situation.  We  find  the  proofs  of  this  remark  in 
the  nests  of  birds,  in  the  ball  of  the  silkworm,  in  the 
house  of  the  beaver,  in  the  return  and  flight  of  birds  at 
their  appointed  seasons,  and  in  a  multitude  of  other  in- 
stances. 

^312.  Illustrations  of  the  instincts  of  brute  animals. 

It  would  be  easy,  by  means  of  various  interesting  fads. 
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to  iUoBtntte  tbe  nature  of  the  instiiietiTd  jirinciple. — llie 
pfailo0O|dier  Oalen  once  took  a  Idd  from  its  dead  mother 
Dj  diaBectkniy  and,  before  it  had  taated  any  food,  brought 
it  into  a  certain  room,  having  many  Teaseb  fiiU^  aofne  of 
wine,  some  of  oil,  some  of  bSn^,  some  of  milk,  or  some 
other  liquor,  and  mflttV  o&ers  filled  with  different  sorts  of 
grain  and  Iraity  and  tnere  laid  it  Aftef  a  Kttle  time  the 
embiyon  had  aocpnfsd  strength  enough  to  get  tip  on  its 
feet ;  and  it  was  with  sentiments  of  strong  admiraflMi 
that  the  spectators  saw  it  advance  towards  the  liqooM, 
fruit,  and  grain,  which  were  placed  round  the  room,  aiid, 
having  sn^t  all  of  them,  at  last  sop  the  milk  alone* 
About  two  months  afterward,  the  tender  sprouts  of 
plants  and  shmba  were  broi^ht  to  it,  and,  after  smelling 
all  of  them  and  tasting  scMne,  it  beg^  to  eat  of  such  as 
are  flie  usoal  food  of  goatsi 

The  ceUs  constructed  by  the  united  eflbrts  of  a  hive  of 
be9  hava  eftaii  baar j«fefi«Ha  SB  iflpttt^ 
aflBidDd&— ^It  la  a  earimrt  maAttnafical  pMab^'* 
am  Dr.  Reid,  **  at  what  predse  anele  the  Atfee  planea 
wnidi  conyoae  the  bottom  of  a  cw  in  a  honey-comb 
oug^  to  meet,  in  order  to  make  the  greatest  saving  or  the 
letft  expense  ^material  and  labour.  This  is  one  of  those 
probkmB  bdo^  to  the  h«ber  parte  of  mathematia^ 
which  are  called  problems  of  maxtma  and  mtmrno.  It 
has  been  resolvea  by  some  mathematicians,  particularly 
by  the  ingenious  Mr.  Maclaunn,  by  a  fluxionary  calcula- 
tion, whidi  is  to  be  found  in  the  Transactions  of  die 
Royal  Society  of  London.  He  has  determmed  precisely 
the  angle  required ;  and  he  found,  by  the  most  exact  men* 
aoratbn  die  subject  could  admit,  that  it  is  the  veiy  ansle 
in  which  die  diree  planes  in  die  bottom  of  the  ceO  <«  H 
honejr-comb  do  actually  meet 

**  Shall  we  ask  here,  who  taught  die  bee  the  pnq>etfief^ 
of  solids,  and  to  resolve  problems  dT  maxima  and  mini 
ma  1  We  need  not  say  that  bees  know  none  of  these 
things.  They  work  most  geometrically,  without  any 
knowledge  d  geometry ;  somewhat  like  a  child,  who, 
by  turning  the  handle  of  an  organ,  makes  good  music 
without  any  knowledge  of  music  The  art  is  not  in  the 
ciuU^  but  in  him  who  made  the  organ.    In  like  manner, 

Ee2 
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\rfaeQ  a  bee  makes  its  comb  so  geometrically,  Ae  geome- 
try is  not  in  the  bee,  but  in  that  great  Geometrician  who 
made  the  bee,  and  made  all  things  in  number,  weight, 
and  measure." 

^  313.  InsUncet  of  instincts  in  the  human  mind. 

But  it  is  not  our  design  to  enter  particularly  into  the 
subject  of  the  instincts  of  animals  in  this  place,  althou^ 
this  topic  is  undoubtedly  one  of  exceeding  interest  both 
to  the  philosopher  and  the  ChristiaiL  Such  inquiries  are 
too  diverse  and  remote  from  our  main  object,  which  has 

E articular,  if  not  exclusive,  reference  to  the  economy  of 
uman  nature.  There  are  certain  instinctive  tendencies 
in  man,  as  well  as  in  the  inferior  animals ;  but  they  are 
few  in  number ;  and,  compared  with  the  other  parts  of 
his  nature,  are  of  subordinate  importance.  Some  of  them 
will  now  be  referred  to. 

(I.)  The  action  of  respiration  is  thought,  by  some  wri- 
ters, to  imply  the  existence  of  an  instinct  We  canned 
suppose  that  the  infant  at  its  birth  has  learned  the  impor- 
tance of  this  act  by  reasoning  upon  it ;  and  he  is  as  ig- 
norant of  the  internal  machinery  which  is  put  in  opera- 
tion, as  he  is  of  its  important  uses.  And  yet  he  puts  the 
whole  machinery  into  action  at  the  very  moment  of  com- 
ing into  existence,  and  with  such  regularity  and  success 
that  we  cannot  well  account  for  it,  except  on  the  ground 
of  an  instinctive  impulse. 

(IL)  "  By  the  same  kind  of  principle,"  says  Dr.  Reid, 
CEssays  on  the  Active  Powers,  iiL,  chapter  ii.,)  "  a  new- 
t)om  child,  when  the  stomach  is  emptied,  and  nature  has 
brought  milk  into  the  mother's  breast,  sucks  and  swallows 
its  food  as  perfectiy  as  if  it  knew  the  principles  of  that 
operation,  and  had  got  the  habit  of  working  according 
to  them. 

"  Sucking  and  swallowing  are  very  complex  operations. 
Anatomists  describe  about  thirty  pairs  of  muscles  that 
must  be  employed  in  every  draught.  Of  those  muscles, 
every  one  must  be  served  by  its  proper  nerve,  and  can 
make  no  exertion  but  by  some  influence  communicated 
by  the  nerve.  The  exertion  of  all  those  muscles  and 
nerves  is  not  simultaneous.     They  must  succeed  each 
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other  in  a  certain  (urder,  and  their  order  is  no  less  necessa- 
ly  than  the  exertion  itself. — ^This  regular  train  of  opera- 
tions is  carried  on^  according  to  the  nicest  rules  of  art^ 
by  the  infant,  who  has  neither  art,  nor  science,  nor  ex- 
perience, nor  habit 

^^  That  the  infant  feels  the  uneasy  sensation  of  hunger, 
1  admit ;  and  that  it  sucks  no  longer  than  till  this  sensa- 
tion be  removed.  But  who  informed  it  that  this  uneasy 
sensation  might  be  removed,  or  by  what  means  1  That 
it  knows  nothing  of  this  is  evident,  for  it  will  as  readily 
suck  a  fing^9  or  a  bit  of  stick,  as  the  nipple." 

(in.)  The  efforts  which  men  make  for  self-preserva- 
tion appear  to  be  in  part  of  an  instinctive  kind.  If  a 
man  is  in  danger  of  falling  from  unexpectedly  losing  his 
balance,  we  say  with  much  propriety  that  the  instantane- 
ous effort  he  makes  to  recover  his  position  is  instinctive. 
If  a  person  is  unexpectedly  and  suddenly  plunged  into  a 
river,  the  fimt  convulsiTe  stn^Ie  which  he  madces  for  his 
saMj  seems  to  be  of  the  same  kind;  BSs  reaflOning 
powers  may  soon  come  to  his  aid,  and  direct  his  further 
measures  for  his  preservation ;  but  his  first  efforts  are  evi- 
dently made  on  another  principle.  When  a  violent  blow 
is  aimed  at  one,  he  instinctively  shrinks  back,  although 
he  knew  beforehand  it  would  be  aimed  in  sport,  and  al- 
though his  reason  told  him  there  was  no  danger. 

^314.  Further  instances  of  instincts  in  men. 

(IV.)  There  is  also  a  species  of  resentment  which  may 
properly  be  called  instinctive.  DeUberate  resentment  im- 
plies the  exercise  of  reason,  and  is  excited  only  by  inten- 
tional injury.  Instinctive  resentment,  on  the  other  hand, 
operates  whether  the  injury  be  intentional  or  not,  and 
precisely  as  it  does  in  the  lower  animals.  —[ 

When  we  experience  pain  which  is  caused  by  some  ex-  ' 
temal  object,  this  feeling  arises  in  the  mind  vnih  a  great- 
er or  less  deeree  of  power,  and  prompts  us  to  retahate  on  x^ 
the  cause  of  it.  A  child,  for  instance,  stumbles  over  a 
stone  or  stick  of  wood  and  hurts  himself,  and,  under  the 
impulse  of  instinctive  resentment,  violently  beats  the  un- 
oons(xous  cause  of  its  suffemig.  Savages,  when  they  have 
been  struck  by  an  arrow  in  battle,  have  been  known  to  tear 


it  froin  the  wound,  break,  and  hite  it  with  their  teeth,  and 
dasb  it  on  the  g^tmnd,  as  if  the  original  desifin  and  im- 
petus of  destruction  were  in  the  arrow  itself. — SiniUar 
views  will  apply^  under  certain  circumstances,  to  many 
other  active  principles. 

(V.)  There  is  undoubtedly  danger  of  carrying  the 
doctrine  of  the  instinctive  tendencies  of  the  human  nund 
too  far  ;  but  we  may  consider  ourselves  safe  in  adding  to 
those  which  have  been  mentioned,  the  power  of  interpret- 
ing natural  signs.  Whenever  we  see  the  outward  signs 
of  rage,  pity,  grief,  joy,  or  hatred,  we  are  able  immedi- 
ately to  interpret  them.  It  is  abundantly  evident  that 
children,  at  a  very  early  period,  read  and  decipher,  in 
the  loolcs  and  gestures  of  iheir  parents,  the  emotions  and 
pasaons,  whether  of  a  good  or  evil  kind,  with  which  tbey 
are  agitated. 

4  315.   or  the  final  cause  ai  use  of  iiiitincta. 

Although  the  instincts,  as  a  general  statement,  ctmi- 
mend  themselves  less  decisively  to  our  regard  and  admi- 
ration than  some  other  portions  of  the  mind,  they  sail 
have  their  important  uses.  It  seems,  in  particular,  to  be 
the  design  of  the  instinctive  part  of  our  nature  to  aid  and 
protect  us  in  those  cases  where  reason  cannot  come  sea- 
sonably to  our  aid.  According  as  the  reasoning  powers 
acquire  strength,  and  prepare  themselves  more  and  more 
for  the  various  emergencies  to  which  we  are  expawd,  the 
necessity  of  instinctive  aids  is  proportionally  duninisjied. 
But  there  are  some  cases  which  the  reasoning  power  can 
never  reach ;  and,  consequently,  our  whole  protection  is  in 
instinct. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  they  are  a  necessary  part 
of  our  constitution ;  that  they  help  to  complete  the  men- 
tal system  j  and  although  of  subordinate  power  and  value 
in  man,  compared  wilh  the  inferior  animals,  they  still 
have  their  worth.  As  the  reasoning  power  predommates 
in  man,  so  instincts  predominate  in  the  lower  animals; 
and  as  we  do  not  expect  to  find  the  glory  of  reasoning 
in  brutes,  so  we  should  not  expect  to  discover  the  ftill  ex- 
cellence of  instinctive  powers  in  men ;  but  should  rather 
Ifx^fbrtbemin  the  inflect  and  the  WmikthabeMlff 
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&e  field,  and  the  fidies  of  the  sea,  and  the  fowls  of  the 
air,  dwelling  in  them  as  apart  of  their  nature,  and  bless- 
ing while  they  control  and  guide  them. 


CHAPTER  m. 


4  816.  Of  the  genenl  nttore  and  cbaracteristies  of  the  tppetitee. 

UioiBE  the  general  head  of  Desires,  the  subject  of 
PBTiTES  seems  next  to  propose  itself  for  consideration. 
But  as  it  is  one  of  limited  extent,  and  of  subordinate  im- 
portance in  a  metaphysicalpoint  of  view,  only  a  few  re- 
marks will  be  necessary.  Tne  arrangement,  which  brings 
the  subject  forward  for  disaisrian  under  the  head  of  Iie- 
siref^  wiU.z^coiiqB^Kl  itsc^  ^^Zj^^  attention. 

TiMb  prainineni  ipnentes  aire  tbos^of  AMM,  i&d  jBf^MTi 
bntfae  appetite  ot  hunger  b  notUng  more  than  fliedcrire 
for  food;  uie  appetite  for  thirst  is  a  desire  for  drink.  ^ 

NerertfaidesByUi^  i^pear  to  be  sufficiently  distinguish- 
ed firom  tbe  olher  desuvs.  They  are  not  like  the  instmcts, 
always  gratified  in  a  certain  fixed  and  particular  manner ; 
nor  are  they  like  them  in  being  wholly  independent  of 
the  reasoning  power.  On  the  contrary,  they  may  be  re- 
strained and  reffulated  in  some  de^e ;  and  when  it  is 
otherwise,  their  demands  may  be  quieted  in  various  ways. 

But  without  dwelling  ujxm  such  considerations,  die 
statement  has  been  made  with  much  appearance  of  rea- 
son, that  they  are  characterized  by  these  three  thingSd — 
(1.)  They  take  their  rise  firom  the  body,  and  are  common 
<o  men  with  the  brutes.— {2.^  They  are  not  constant  in 
their  operation,  but  occasional^ — (3.)  They  are  accompa^ 
nied  with  an  uneasy  sensation. 

It  may  be  remarked  here,  that  the  feeling  of  uneasiness 
now  referred  to  appears  always  to  prececfe  the  desire  or 
appetite,  and  to  be  essential  to  it 

§  317.  The  appetites  necessary  to  our  presenration,  and  not  originally 

of  a  selfi«fa  character. 

Although  our  appetites  do  not  present  much  of  inter- 
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est,  considered  as  parts  of  our  mental  economy,  Ihey  have 
thetr  important  uses,  in  connexion  with  the  laws  and  re- 
quirements of  our  phj-sical  nature. — "  The  appetites  of 
hunger  and  thirst,"  says  Stewart,  "  were  intended  for  the 
preservation  of  the  individual ;  and  without  them  reason 
would  have  been  insufficient  for  this  important  purpose. 
Suppose,  for  example,  (hat  the  appetite  of  hunger  had 
been  no  part  of  our  constitution,  reason  and  experience 
might  have  satisfied  us  of  the  necesat)'  of  food  to  our 
preservation ;  but  how  should  we  have  been  able,  with- 
out an  implanted  principle,  to  ascertain,  according  to  (he 
varying  state  of  our  animal  economy,  the  proper  seasons 
for  eating,  or  the  quantity  of  food  that  is  salutary  to  the 
body  f  'file  lower  anim^  not  only  receive  this  informa- 
tion from  nature,  but  are,  moreover,  directed  by  instinct 
to  the  particular  sort  of  food  that  it  is  proper  for  them 
to  use  in  health  and  in  ackness.  The  senses  of  taste  and 
smeU,  in  the  savage  state  of  our  species,  are  subservient, 
at  least  in  some  degree,  to  the  same  purpose. 

"  Our  appetites  can  with  no  propriety  be  called  selfith, 
for  they  are  i^rected  to  their  respective  objects  as  ultimate 
ends,  and  they  must  all  have  operated,  m  tkejirst  instanct, 
prior  to  any  experience  of  the  pleasure  arising  from  their 
gratification,  .^er  this  experience,  indeed,  the  desire 
of  enjoyment  wifi  naturally  come  to  be  combined  with  the 
appetite ;  and  it  may  sometimes  lead  us  to  stimulate  or 
provoke  the  appetite  with  a  view  to  the  pleasure  which 
IS  to  result  from  indulging  it  Imagination,  too,  and  the 
association  of  ideas,  together  with  the  social  affections, 
and  sometimes  the  moral  faculty,  lend  their  aid,  and  all 
conspire  together  in  fonning  a  complex  passion,  in  which 
the  animal  appetite  is  only  one  ingredient.  In  proportion 
as  this  passion  is  gratified,  its  influence  over  the  conduct 
becomes  the  more  irresistible,  (for  all  the  active  determi- 
nations of  our  nature  are  strengthened  by  habit,)  till  at 
last  we  struggle  in  vain  against  its  tyranny.  A  man  so 
enslaved  by  his  animal  appetites  exhibits  humanity  in  one 
of  its  most  miserable  and  contemptible  forms."' 

i  3iB    Of  Ihe  previlcncB  atid  origin  of  •p[ieliUB  for  inioiinimg  dnig«. 

There  are  not  only  natural  appetites,  but  artiiiaa]  or 

•  Stewiit's  Philosophy  of  the  Mors!  ind  Active  Powcra.  bk.  i ,  ch.  i. 
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acquired  ones.  It  is  no  nncnmmrin  thing  to  fmd  persons 
who  have  formed  an  appetite  lor  anient  spirits,  for  to- 
bacco, for  opium,  and  intoxicating  dni^  of  various  kinds. 
It  is  a  matter  of  common  remarfe,  that  the  appetite  for 
inebriating  liquois,  in  particular,  is  very  prevalent,  ^&- 
cially  amone  Sava^  tribes. — And  it  may  be  proper  briefly 
lo  explain  the  origin  of  such  appetites. 

Such  drags  and  liquors  as  have  been  referred  to  have 
the  power  of  stimulating  the  nervous  system,  and  by 
means  of  this  excitement  they  cause  a  degree  of  pleasure. 
This  pleasurable  excitement  is  soon  followed  by  a  corr&-  I 

iponding  degree  of  languor  and  depression,  to  obtain  re-  . 

lief  from  which  resort  is  again  had  to  the  intoxicating  ' 

draught  or  drug.  This  results  not  only  in  a  restoration, 
but  an  exhilaration  of  spirits ;  which  is  again  followed  by 
depression  and  distress.  And  thus  resort  is  had,  time  after 
time,  to  the  strong  drink,  the  tobacco,  the  opium,  or  what^- 
ever  it  is  which  mtoxicates,  until  an  appetite  is  formed  ' 
50  strong  as  to  subdue,  lead  captive,  and  bnitatize  tbc 
subject  of  it  So  that  the  only  way  to  avoid  the  forming 
of  such  a  habit,  after  the  iirat  erroneous  step  has  bees 
taken,  is  quietly  to  ending  the  subsequent  unhappiness 
attendant  on  the  pleasurable  excitement  of  intoxication, 
till  the  sj-stem  has  time  to  recover  itself,  and  to  throi  "" 
its  wTetchedness  by  its  own  efforts. 

f  319.  0[  ibe  inofald  openiion  and  ibe  moraliij  of  ihe  appeiiiet. 

In  accordance  with  the  remarks  in  the  last  section  in 
the  chapter  on  the  Nature  of  desires,  we  may  add  here 
the  general  statement,  that  the  operation  of  all  the  Appe- 
tites, of  whatever  kind,  is  twofold,  instinctive  and  vol- 
IWTARY.  So  far  as  they  are  directed  to  their  objects  aa 
ultittuUe  ends,  without  taking  into  consideration  anything 
else,  their  operation  is  obviously  analogous  to  that  of  the 
pure  instincts.  But  after  the  firet  instance  of  thdr  grati- 
fication, they  may  be  instigated  to  subsequent  action,  not 
BO  much  by  a  view  of  the  ultimate  object  as  of  the  pleas- 
ore  accessory  to  its  acquisition.  And  thus  it  sometimes 
happens,  that  their  action,  in  view  of  the  oijoyment  before 
tbem,  is  turbulent  and  violent  Nevertheless,  we  may 
ami  ouiselves  of  the  aid  of  other  priitciples  of  the  mint 
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to  subject  them  to  a  degree  of  restraint,  to  regulate,  and, 
tn  a  certain  sense,  to  cuttivaie  them.  And,  so  far  as  this 
can  be  done,  they  are  obviously  susceptible  of  what  may 
be  called  a  voluntary  action. 

And  here  is  the  bams  of  the  morality  of  the  appetites; 
So  far  as  they  are  susceptible  of  a  merely  instinctive  ac- 
tion, they  cannot  be  saiit  to  possess  any  moral  character, 
Kther  good  or  bad.  Tbej'  are  greatly  useful  in  their 
place ;  but,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  are  to  be  r^arded 
simply  as  innocent.  It  is  only  so  far  as  they  are  volun- 
tary, so  far  as  they  can  be  reached  and  controlled  by  the 
will,  that  they  can,  by  any  possibility,  be  morally  good 
or  evil,  virtuous  or  vicious.  So  that  virtue  and  vice, con- 
sidered in  relation  to  the  appetites,  is  located,  not  in  the 
appetites  themselves  in  their  intrinsic  nature,  but  b  their 
exercises ;  and  in  those  exercises  only  whicji  are  si^xn* 
dinate  to  the  influence  of  the  will. 
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4  320.  General  remirks  on  the  mlure  of  Ihe  propensilio*. 

As  we  advance  further  in  the  examination  of  this  por- 
tion of  the  natural  or  pathemalic  sensibilities,  we  meet 
TJth  certfun  fonns  of  Desire  whidi  are  different  from  any 
we  have  hitherto  attended  to,  and  which  accordingly  re- 
quire a  distinct  consideration.  There  is  certainly  no  dan- 
ger of  their  being  confounded  with  the  Instincts,  inas- 
much as  they  do  not  exhibit  that  fixedness  and  inflexible- 
ness  of  action  which  is  usually  characteristic  of  those 
stales  of  mind.  They  differ  horn  the  Appetites  also, 
firet,  because  they  are  much  less  dependent  for  their  ex- 
istence and  exercise  upon  the  condition  of  the  body  i 
and,  secondly,  because,  in  that  comparative  estimation 
which  is  naturally  attached  to  the  different  active  princi- 
ple of  our  nature,  they  confessedly  hold  a  higher  rank. 
At  the  same  time  they  evidently,  in  the  graduaboD  of  oiv 


re^rd,  fell  below  the  Affections,  btsldes  Ijeinc  distin- 
guished from  them  in  some  other  respects.  1-lcnce  we 
maj,  with  entire  propriety,  not  only  assign  them  a  separ- 
ate and  distinct  position,  but  shall  find  a  convenience  in 
designating  them  by  a  distinctive  name. — Among  the 
Propensities  (for  this  is  the  name  whicH  we  propose  to  at- 
tach to  them)  may  be  mentioned  the  principle  of  self- 
presenation,  or  the  desire  of  continued  existence ;  curiosi- 
ty, or  the  desire  of  knowledge ;  sociality,  or  the  desire  of 
society ;  self-love,  or  the  desire  of  happiness ;  the  de^e  of 
esteem,  the  propensity  to  imitate,  and  some  olheis. 

Although  we  have  briefly  indicated  some  of  the  <ar- 
cumstances  which  separate  the  Projiensities  from  tlie  oth- 
er leading  principles  coming  under  this  general  head,  it 
will  be  noticed  that  we  have  not  attempted  to  give  a 
statement  of  what  they  are  in  themselves.  It  is  true,  they 
are  all  based  upon  desire,  and  they  alt  have  some  object. 
But  whateT«  is  mtiinisic  or  *5)eciJicBlly  characteristic  in 
their  nature  will  be  best  learned  from  the  consideratioos 
that  will  necessarily  arise,  as  they  pass  successively  under 


4  321.  Principle  of  «lf- pre aervnlion,  or  Ihe  desire  of  continued  cii»tenc8. 

The  first  of  those  original  desires  which  we  shall  pro- 
ceed to  notice  raav  be  denominated  the  principle  of  self- 
preservation,  or  the  desire  of  a  continuance  of  existence. 
— The  proof  of  the  existence  of  such  a  desire  is  not  only 
abundant  in  what  we  see  around  us,  but  is  so  intimate 
also  to  our  own  consciousness,  that  it  can  hardly  be  ne- 
cessary to  enter  into  details.  "  All  that  a  man  hath  will 
he  give  for  his  life,"  was  a  sort  of  moral  axiom  in  the 
earliest  antiquity ;  and  it  stands  as  little  in  need  of  the 
verification  of  proof  now  as  it  did  then.  It  is  true  that 
the  principle  may,  in  its  practical  operation,  be  over- 
come by  the  ascendant  influence  of  other  principles,  by 
the  n-ere  deare  of  esteem,  by  the  love  of  country,  or  by 
the  sentiments  of  duty ;  but,  although  annulled  in  its  re- 
sults, it  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  extinct  in  its  nature.  It 
still  lingers,  unextinguished  and  unextinguishable,  in  the 
loundalions  and  depths  of  the  mind.  Even  in  cases  of 
suicide,  the  desire  of  the  extinction  of  life  which  is  sup- 
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posed  to  exist  is  not  absolute  but  relative;  the  selfwnur- 
derer  would  still  cling  to  existence  if  it  could  be  possess- 
ed separate  from  the  evils  which  attend  it ;  it  is  not  life, 
in  itself  considered,  which  he  hates,  but  the  variety  of  un- 
pleasant circumstances,  either  actual  or  imagined,  whicti 
are  connected  with  it. 

i  322.   or  the  Iwofald  aclinn  of  ihv  principlo  or>eir-preacTr>i.ioi]. 

The  principle  of  self-preservation,  or  deare  of  the  con- 
tinuance of  existence,  as  well  as  the  appetites,  has  a  two- 
fold operation,  viz.,  iNsriNcxrvE  and  volontary.  These 
two  aspects  or  methods  of  its  operation  are  to  be  carefully 
distinguished  from  each  other.  The  instinctive  operation 
takes  place  when  life  is  threatened  or  endangered  on  some 
sudden  and  unexpected  emergencies.  When  a  person  is 
in  danger  of  falling,  he  instinctively  puts  forth  his  hand  to 
sustain  himself;  when  a  blow  is  suddenly  aimed  at  him, 
he  instinctively  makes  an  eifort  to  ward  it  off;  and  the 
operation  of  this  instinctive  form  of  the  dearc  b  exceed- 
ingly rapid  as  well  as  effective.  This  instinctive  acti<m 
is  highly  important  in  all  cases  where  an  effort  for  self- 
presenation,  based  upon  inquiry  and  reasoning,  would 
come  too  late. — When  the  exercise  of  the  desire  under 
consideration  exists  in  connexion  with  inquiry  and  reason* 
ing,  and,  of  course,  is  ultimately  based  upon  deci^ons 
of  the  will,  it  is  said  to  be  VOLUNTARY,  it  is  under  the  sug- 
gestions of  this  form  of  the  principle  in  question  that  we 
are  led  to  make  all  those  prospective  calculatiorjs  and  ef- 
forts which  have  particular  reference  to  the  continuance 
and  protection  of  life.  In  either  point  of  view,  whether 
considered  as  instinctive  or  voluntary,  it  is  a  principle  ev- 
idently adapted  with  Great  wisdom  to  man's  situation  and 
wants.  It  IS  practically  a  poweiful  motive  to  action  ;  and 
in  iLi  voluntary  exercise  is  always  morally  good,  so  far  as 
it  exists  in  entire  conformity  witli  the  requisitions  of  an 
unperveited  conscience. 

4  »£).  Of  cariMity,  OT  the  iaitr  ol  knonlpdge. 

Another  of  the  leading  PropenKve  principles  is  curi- 
osity, or  the  desire  of  knowledge ;  in  respect  to  which  it 
acaroely  admits  of  a  doubt,  that  it  is  to  be  regarded  i 
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one  of  the  implanted  and  original  characteristics  of  our 
mental  constitulion.  Although  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  this  principle  exists  in  very  various  degrees,  from  the 
weakest  form  of  life  and  activity  to  almost  irrepressible 
strength,  yet  a  person  utterly  without  curioaty  would  be 
deemed  almost  as  strange  and  anomalous  as  a  peiijon 
without  sensation.  If  curiosity  be  not  natural  to  man, 
then  it  follows  that  the  human  mind  is  naturally  indiffer- 
ent to  the  objects  that  are  presented  to  it,  and  to  the  dis- 
covery of  truth :  and  that  its  process  in  knowledge  is 
naturally  unattended  with  satisfaction ;  a  state  of  thmgs 
■which  could  not  be  expected,  and  is  not  warranted  by 
facts.  On  the  contrarj",  we  see  the  operation  of  this 
principle  everj-where,  WTien  anything  unexpected  and 
strange  takes  place,  the  attention  of  all  persons  is  imme- 
diately directed  towards  It ;  it  is  not  a  matter  of  indiffer- 
ence, but  all  are  anxious  to  ascertain  the  cause. 

There  is  at  least  one  class  of  writers  whose  prospects 
of  being  read  depend  in  a  great  measure  on  the  work- 
ings of  this  principle ;  we  refer  to  novelists  and  writers 
of  romance.  However  commonplace  may  be  their  con- 
ceptions, and  however  uninteresting  their  style,  if  they 
lay  the  plan  of  their  novel  or  romance  with  so  much  skiU 
as  strongly  to  excite  the  curiosity,  they  can  command 
readers.  And  this,  undoubtedly,  is  the  whole  secret  of 
success  in  a  multitude  of  cases. 

i  324.   Furlher  illuBlralioiiB  ol  tho  pimciple  of  cuiiositr. 

In  further  proof  of  the  existence  of  this  propensity  as 
a  natural  or  implanted  one,  it  may  he  proper  to  refer  to 
the  whole  class  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  to  those  un- 
fortunate individuals  who  are  blind  as  well  as  deaf  and 
dumb.  These  persons  almost  uniformly  give  the  most 
striking  indications  of  a  desire  to  learn  ;  it  seems  to  glow 
in  their  countenance,  to  inspire  their  gestures,  and  to  ui^e 
them  on  with  a  sort  of  violence  in  their  inquiries.  Cer- 
tainly, if  the  principle  of  curiositj'  were  not  implanted, 
and  did  not  exist  in  great  strength,  they  would  be  entire- 
ly overcome  by  the  multitude  of  discouragements  with 
wluch  they  are  encompassed. 

Take,  as  an  illustration,  the  case  of  Jameo  Mitchell,  of 
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whom  Mr.  Stewart  has  ^ven  a  minute  and  interesting  ao 
count.  Although  this  unfortunate  hoy  was  afllicted  with 
the  threefold  deprivation  of  being  (leaf,  sightleffl,  and 
without  the  use  of  speech,  he  exhibited  a  conaderable 
degree  of  menial  activity.  The  principle  of  Curiosity,  in 
particular,  existed  in  great  strength.  He  showed  a  strong 
dedre  to  examine,  and  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  all  ob- 
jects that  came  within  his  reach.  We  find  him  exploring 
the  ground  inch  hy  inch ;  we  see  him  creeping  on  his 
hands  and  knees  on  bridges  and  the  tops  of  houses ;  ex- 
amining not  only  men,  hut  dogs,  horses,  carriages,  fiir- 
niture,  and  musical  instruments ;  standing  by  the  side  of 
shoemakers,  tailors,  and  bricklayers,  and  mtently  curious 
to  know  the  mode  and  the  result  of  their  labours 

But  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  these  general  con- 
aderatious,  or  to  refer  to  extraordinary  instances,  when 
we  constantly  witness  in  all  infants  and  children  the  most 
ample  proofe  that  the  principle  of  curiosity  is  deeply  im- 
planted in  the  human  mind.  It  seems  to  be  their  life ; 
)t  keeps  them  constantly  in  motion ;  from  mom  tiU  night 
it  furnishes  new  excitements  to  activity  and  new  sources 
of  enjoyment  The  poets,  many  of  whom  are  entitled  to 
the  credit  of  an  exact  observance  of  human  nature,  have 
made  this  trait  in  infants  and  children  the  foundations  of 
many  striking  passages,  as  in  the  following ; 

"  In  Ihc  pleued  infant  ice  ili  povrpr  eipuid, 
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4  32S.  or  the  twafold  opentio 
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fiity,  like  that 
of  self-preservation,  has  its  twofold  action,  instinctiti 
and  VOLUNTARY. — An  action  which  is  purely  instinctive  ii 
always  directed  towards  its  object  as  an  tUtimate  end  ;  it 
looks  at  the  object  itself,  without  regard  to  the  good  or 
evil  which  may  be  involved  in  il ;  it  chooses  and  puisnes 
it  for  its  own  sake.     It  is  in  this  way  that  the  principle 
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of  curiosity  operates  in  the  first  instance.  This  is  its  in- 
stinctive operatioii.  And,  so  far  as  it  thus  operates,  it  is 
neither  selfish  nor  benevolent ;  neither  moraUy  good  nor 
evil ;  but  simply  innocent  and  useful. 

It  possesses  also  a  v<h.unt\>iy  action,  fouuded  upon  a 
view  of  consequences,  and  implying  the  exercise  of  reflec- 
tion. We  may  direct  it  to  proper  obiects ;  we  may  stim- 
ulate its  exercise  by  considerations  ol  interest  or  of  duty ; 
we  may  restrain  it  when  it  becomes  irregular  and  inor- 
dinate. And  its  action,  so  far  as  it  exisis  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, may,  with  entire  propriety,  be  denominated 
voluntary.  And,  so  far  as  it  is  of  this  character,  morality 
is  predicable  of  it ;  ii  may  be  either  rirtuous  or  vicious. 
If  it  be  stimulated  to  action  for  good  ends,  and  with  a 
suitable  regard  to  all  other  moral  claims,  its  exercise  is 
virtuous.  If  it  have  bad  ends  in  view,  or  be  put  forth 
with  such  intensity  as  to  violate  other  moral  obligations, 
its  exercise  is  vicious.  It  is  in  accordance  with  these 
views  that  Mr.  Stewart  remarks  upon  and  disapproves 
the  conduct  of  a  certain  ancient  astronomer.  It  appears 
that,  on  a  certain  occasion,  the  astronomer  was  accused  of 
indifference  in  respect  to  public  transactions.  He  replied 
to  the  charge  by  the  remark  that  his  country  was  in  the 
heavens ;  distinctly  implying  that  he  had  deliberately 
merged  the  duties  of  the  citizen  in  those  of  the  astrono- 
mer, and  that  love  to  his  country  was  essentially  annulled 
by  the  higher  love  which  he  cherished  for  his  chosen 
science.  We  obviously  have  here  an  instance  of  the  in- 
ordinate exercise  of  the  principle  under  consideration.  It 
was  not  duly  subordinated.  It  became  so  intense  as  to 
conflict,  in  the  view  of  an  enlightened  conscience,  with 
the  proper  exercise  of  other  feelings,  and  with  the  dis- 
cbarge of  other  duties. 

4  3SS.  ImiutiVDiieBs,  oi  the  propaniit;  lo  imiUlioD. 
Another  of  the  original  propensities  of  the  human  mind 
is  the  principle  of  Imitation,  or  the  desire  of  doing  as  we 
Bee  others  do.  We  find  the  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
such  a  principle  everywhere  around  us. — If  this  propen- 
sity be  not  natural,  it  will  be  difficult  to  account  for  what 
erery  one  must  have  noticed  in  in^cy  and  childhood. 
Ff2 
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tlM7  acqniR  the  OK  ctf  Of^  faagoage 

At  a  fitde  lals  psiod  of  fife,  after  having  learned  to 
articabte,and  havntg  becone  old  eooi^  to  takepaitiii 
jimnle  iports,  «c  find  the  ante  proffoitj  at  wodc 
With  Oe  ■■■^«.ti«t  and  finndable  tan  of  jod»]Fi,  th^ 
beatiide  a  iticfc  for  a  hone,  and  tiy  eqocstiiaa  ^ten- 
Dtents;  ther  condnct  ihor  small  and  frail  caniages 
throueb  courts  and  streets,  and  tcnroej  vridi  tbeir  rude 
sledges  from  ooe  hiO-top  to  another.  Evs  haaij  enga- 
gt^,  Iber  IJame  booses,  boild  fortifiratioiw,  erect  waters 
works,  and  laj  out  gatdens  in  nuniatnre.  They  shoulder 
a  cane  for  a  umsket ;  practise  a  measiEed  step  and  fierce 
\ook ;  and  become  sokfieis,  as  w^  as  gaideneis  and 
architects,  befOTC  they  are  men. — But  the  operation  of 
this  propensity  is  not  limited  to  children ;  men  also  do  as 
their  fathers  have  dcme  before  them  ;  it  ofien  requires  no 
small  degree  of  moral  courage  to  de>-iate  from  the  line  of 
precedents.  lAlietber  right  or  wrong,  we  generally  feel 
a  degree  of  safety,  much  greater  than  we  should  other- 
wise feel,  so  long  as  we  tread  in  the  path  of  others. 


4  327.  Precuci]  ntolu  of  the  priociple  a(  in 
It  may,  perhap,  be  supposed  by  some,  whaterer  evi- 
dence may  exist  in  favour  of  regarding  the  principle  un- 
der con^deralion  as  an  original  one,  that  il  has  but  a 
slight  connexion  with  the  achancement  and  the  happiness 
of  mankind.  But  it  is  a  remark  not  unfrequentiy  to  be 
made  in  respect  to  the  principles  of  the  mind,  that  often 
results  of  great  magnitude  are  found  to  connect  them- 
selves wilh  elements  in  human  iialure  that  appeared  ia 
elves  exceedingly  insignificant.    Such,  il  is  p     "  * 
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mav  bf  ihe  casi?  ht'rt'.  We  nfleii  speak  nf  imilativcness 
as  a  principle  whiuh  governs  thvUUtn  ■,  \mx  bvp  kst>  will- 
ing to  acknowledge,  which  is  hardly  k=ss  iht  fad,  that  it 
is  a  principlt  whii'h  governs  men.  We  cannot  doubt, 
from  tlie  r^lection  we  nave  been  able  to  bestow  upon  it, 
thst  the  priiKuple  before  us,  whatever  aspect  it  may  pre- 
sent at  first  sight,  was  designed  to  be,  and  ia  in  fact,  one 
of  Ihe  imporlanl  supports  of  socittv  ;  a  source  of  knowl- 
edge, happiness,  and  power.  If  this  principle  were  ob- 
literated, the  bond  of  union  which  now  holds  so  closely 
together  the  two  great  divjsioais  of  society,  the  old  and 
the  young,  would  he  t^edllv  weakcnef! ;  an  event,  in  all 
points  of  view,  much  to  be  deplored.  Nol  only  in  child- 
hood, but  in  mature  atre.  as  we  have  already  bad  occa- 
sion to  intimat*,  we  walk  in  the  stups  of  our  Cathers,  fol- 
lowing iu  arts  and  in  manners  the  same  practices,  and 
euxtaining  the  same  institutions ;  and  it  is  desirable,  as  a 
general  Uiing,  that  we  should  do  so.  And  we  do  it,  not 
merely  because  we  sup{>osc  them  to  be  clothed  with  the 
attribute  of  superior  wisdom,  but  also  because  we  are 
prornpted,  ahen  unconsciously  to  ouiselves,  by  the  influ- 
ence of  this  powerful  principle.  And  it  is  in  this  way, 
partly  at  least,  that  generation  is  connected  with  genera- 
tion ;  that  the  torch  of  experience,  lighted  in  the  prece- 
ding age,  is  made  to  shed  its  beams  over  that  which  fol- 
lows; and  that  society,  kept  in  (he  vicinity  of  the  beaten 
track,  is  not  subject  to  sudden  and  disastrous  convulsions. 
We  would  merely  add,  if  this  principle  hus  such  vast 
itilluence,  as  we  have  no  dnubt  that  it  has,  it  is  incum- 
bent on  every  one  carefully  to  consider  the  nature  and 
tendency  of  the  example  which  he  sets.  He  who  sets  a 
bad  example,  either  in  domestic  or  in  public  life,  is  nut 
only  blasted  and  withered  in  himself,  but  almost  necessa- 
rily leads  on  in  his  train  a  multitude  of  others  to  the  same 
results  of  degradation  and  ruin.  On  the  contrary,  he  who 
dries  good  in  his  day  and  neneration,  infuses,  whether  he 
designs  it  or  not,  the  etFulnence  of  bis  example  into  a 
multitude  of  hearts  which  nature  has  opened  tor  its  re- 
ception ;  and  thus,  with  better  and  higher  results,  lights 
tuia  upward  to  happiness  and  gkuy. 
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lite  good  ofHiwo  of  others,  they  are  endcnily  marttfed 
«t  nqmanoDs  of  nei^kct  or  cootanpt,  and  as  evidently 
pleased  with  exprtssiotts  of  regard  and  approbabon.  As 
It  ii  impossible  satisfactorily  to  accotnit  iot  diis  stMe  cf 
dnnp  OD  the  ground  of  its  being  the  molt  of  naaotm^ 
experience,  or  interest,  the  oolj  frplmalioB  kA  i^  ttat 
this  desre  is  a  part  of  the  cwnrohirri  and  ■™"*'f*  fism- 
ture  of  the  mind, 

(II.)  We  may  remark  further,  that  the  desire  of  esteem 
is  found  to  exist  very  estensivelv  and  stroncly  in  the  more 
advanced  perirtd^  of  lite.  It'  we  look  at  the  history  of 
nations  and  of  individuals,  how  manv  wen  do  we  find 
who  have  been  willing  to  sacrifice  their  Lfe  rather  than 
forfeit  the  favourable  opinion  of  others  \  \\  hen  tbev  have 
hist  all  besides,  their  health,  their  fortune,  and  Iriends, 
they  cling  with  fondness  !o  their  good  name;  they  point 
triumphantly  to  their  unsullied  reputation  as  a  consolation 
in  tbcir  present  adversities,  and  the  pledge  of  better  things 
in  time  to  rnrne.  This  is  especially  Ifuc  of  those  periods 
m  the  history  ol  nations,  when  the  original  sentiments  and 
traits  of  the  people  have  not  been  corrupted  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  arts  of  luxury  and  refinement. 

(III.)  There  is  this  consideration  also,  which  has  a 
bearing  npon  this  topic — We  are  sometimes  in  such  a  sit- 
uation, that  the  favourable  or  unfavourable  opinion  of 
othere  can  have  no  possible  bearing,  so  far  as  we  can 
judge,  on  our  own  personal  interests.  And  further  than 
this,  the  unfavourable  sentiment  which  we  suppose  to  ex- 
ist is  not  responded  to  in  a  sinirle  instance  out  of  the 
particular  circle  of  those  who  indulge  it.  It  exists  there, 
and  there  alone;  without  ihc  possibility  of  affecting  in- 
juriously either  our  property  or  general  reputation.    And 
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yet  it  is  difficult  for  us  not  to  be  affected  unpleasantly; 
we  fetl  as  if  the  intentions  of  nature  had  been  violated ; 
as  if  some  real  wrong  had  been  done  us ;  as  if  we  had 
been  deprived  of  that  which  is  obviously  a  rij^ht. — If  this 
view  of  the  subject  is  correctly  stated,  as  we  have  reason 
to  think  it  is,  it  goes  strongly  against  the  doctrine  that 
the  desire  of  esteem  is  based  upon  personal  and  interest- 
ed considerations,  and  not  upon  the  intrinsic  nature  of  the 
min<l. 

{IV. )  It  is  an  additional  proof  in  favour  of  the  natu- 
ral oiigin  of  this  propensity,  that  it  operates  strongly  in 
reference  to  the  future.  We  not  only  wish  to  secure  the 
good  opinion  of  others  at  the  present  time,  and  in  refer- 
ence to  present  objects,  but  are  desirous  that  it  should  be 
permanent,  whether  we  shall  be  in  a  situation  directly  to 
experience  any  good  effects  from  it  or  not.  E\cn  after 
we  are  dead,  although  we  shall  be  utterly  separated,  both 
from  the  applauses  and  the  reprobations  of  men,  still  we 
wish  to  be  held  in  respectful  and  honourable  remem- 
brance. Fully  convinced  as  we  are  that  do  human  voice 
shall  ever  penetrate  and  disturb  the  silence  of  our  tombs, 
the  thought  would  be  exceedingly  distressing  to  us  if  we 
anticipated  that  our  memories  would  be  calumniated. 
We  may  attempt  to  reason  on  the  folly  of  such  feelings, 
but  we  find  it  impossible  to  annul  the  principles  planted 
within  us,  and  to  stifle  the  voice  of  nature  speaking  in 
the  breast. 

4  339.  or  the  d«>ire  o(  oteem  m  »  lule  of  conduct. 

Tlie  operation  of  this  principle,  when  kept  within  its 

due  and  appropriate  limits,  is  favourable  to  human  hap- 

Illness.  It  begms  to  operate  at  a  very  early  period  of  life, 
ong  before  the  moral  principles  have  been  fully  brought 
out  and  established  ;  and  it  essentially  promotes  a  decency 
and  propriety  of  deportment,  and  sbmulates  to  exertion. 
Whenever  a  young  man  is  seen  exhibiting  an  utter  disre- 
gard of  the  esteem  and  approbation  of  others,  the  most 
unfavourable  anticipation  may  be  formed  of  him ;  he 
has  annihilated  one  of  the  greatest  restraints  on  an  evil 
course  which  a  kind  Providence  has  implanted  within  us, 
and  e3qK)ses  himself  to  the  hazard  of  unspeakable  vice 
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and  misery.  It  is  narrated  of  Sylla,  the  Roman  Dicta- 
tor, that,  on  a  certain  occasion,  happening  to  see  Julius 
Cffisar  walking  immodestly  in  the  streets,  he  remarked 
to  those  around  him  that  he  foresaw  in  that  young  man 
many  Mariuses ;  distinctly  intimating,  that  a  pierson  so 
destitute  of  regard  for  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  others, 
would  be  likely  to  take  a  course  dictated  by  his  sensuali- 
ty or  ambition,  irrespective  in  a  great  degree  of  the  ad- 
monitions of  conscience  and  of  considerations  of  the  pub- 
lic good.  A  prediction  tbunded  in  a  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  human  nature,  and  abundantly  verified  by 
the  result 

But  while  we  distinctly  recognise  in  the  desire  of 
esteem  an  innocent  and  highly  useful  principle,  we  are 
carefully  to  guard,  on  the  other  hand,  against  maldng  the 
opinion  of  others  the  sole  and  ultimate  rule  of  our  con- 
duct. Temporary  impulses  and  [leculiar  local  circum- 
stances may  operate  to  produce  a  state  of  pubhc  senti- 
ment, to  which  a  good  man  cannot  conscientiously  con- 
form. In  all  cases  where  moral  principles  are  involved, 
there  is  another  part  of  our  nature  to  be  consulted.  In 
the  dictates  of  an  enlightened  Conscience,  we  find  a  code 
to  which  not  only  the  outward  actions,  but  the  appetites, 
propensities,  and  affections,  are  amenable,  and  which  in- 
fallibly prescribes  the  limits  of  their  just  exercise.  To 
obey  the  suggestions  of  the  desire  of  esteem,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  requisitions  of  conscience,  would  be  to  sub- 
vert the  order  of  the  mental  constitution,  and  to  transfer 
the  responsibility  of  the  supreme  command  to  a  mere 
sentinel  of  the  outposts. 


We  are  so  constituted,  that  we  naturally  and  neccsaa 
rily  have  not  only  a  knowledge  of  objecls,  but  of  a  mul- 
titude of  relations  which  they  sustain.  And,  among  other 
things,  we  very  early  form  a  notion  of  the  relation  of 
POSSESSION.  There  are  but  few  suggestions  of  the  intel- 
lect with  which  the  mind  forms  so  early  an  acquaintance 
as  with  this.  Whenever  we  see  children,  as  we  constant- 
ly do,  contending  with  each  other  for  the  occupancy  of 
a,  chair  or  the  conti'ol  of  a  rattle,  we  may  be  assured  ''    ' 
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they  have  distinctly  formeH  the  idea  of  pri<is«ision.  They 
know  perfectly  well  what  it  is,  although  they  cannot  de- 
fine if,  and  may  possibly  not  be  able  to  give  a  name  to 
jf  Although  there  can,  in  reality,  be  no  actual  posses- 
sion without  involving  ihe  existence  of  a  relation,  since 
the  fact  or  actuali^  of  possc^on  implies,  on  the  one 
hand,  an  object  which  is  possessed,  and  on  the  other  a 
possessor;  neverthelt«s,  as  the  notion  or  idea  of  posses- 
sion exists  suggestively  and  abstractly  in  thp  mind,  it  ia 
to  be  regarded  as  a  single  and  definite  object,  distinctly 
perceptible  in  the  mind's  eye,  and  sustaining  the  same  re- 
lation to  the  sensibilities  as  any  other  object  or  relation, 
either  mental  or  material,  which  is  susceptible  of  being 
intellectually  represented.  Of  possession,  as  thus  ex- 
plained, existing  as  it  were  distinctly  projected  and  im- 
bodied  in  the  tight  of  the  menial  vision,  all  men  appear 
to  have  a  natural  or  implanted  desire-  The  fact  of  ite 
existence,  either  actual  or  possible,  is  revealed  in  the  in- 
tellect ;  and  the  heart,  with  an  instinctive  impulse,  cor- 
responds to  the  perception  of  the  intellect  by  yieldii^  its 
complacency  and  love. 

4  nSI.   or  Ihe  mgral  chincler  ol  Ihe  poneiHirjr  principle. 

Although  the  desire  of  possession  (the  possessory  prin- 
ciple, or  propension,  as  it  might  be  conveniently  tenned) 
lias  undoubtedly,  like  the  other  propensities,  its  instinctive 
action,  yet  its  morality,  that  is  to  say,  its  moral  character, 
depends  wholly  upon  the  features  of  its  voluntary  action. 
We  are  not  disposed  to  speak,  as  some  on  a  slight  ex- 
amination might  be  inclined  to  do,  of  the  possessory  prin- 
ciple as  being,  in  a  moral  sense,  an  unmixed  evil.  &>  fai 
as  its  action  may  be  regulated,  either  in  the  form  of  re- 
straint or  of  encouragement,  by  reason,  rellection,  and 
the  control,  either  direct  or  indirect,  of  the  will,  (all  of 
which  is  implied  when  we  speak  of  its  voluntary  action,) 
just  so  far  it  is  capable  of  bein^  either  right  or  wrong, 
reprehensible  or  meritorious.  When  acting  independent- 
ly of  all  comparison  and  rellection,  it  assumes  the  form 
of  an  instinct,  is  often  in  that  form  beneficial,  and  always 
innocent ;  when  it  usurps  the  authority  due  to  other  and 
higher  principles,  prompting  us  to  look  with  an  evil  eye 
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on  tbe  rigbtful  possesBions  of  another,  and  to  grasp  witb 
an  eameat  and  unboly  seizure  what  does  not  belong  tu 
ni^  it  becomes  vicious;  when,  on  the  othei'  band,  ils  ac- 
tion is  die  reverse  of  sUi  this,  prompted  hy  upiigbl  mo- 
tives, and  adhering  strictly  lo  the  line  of  rectitude,  it  is 
to  be  regarded  as  virtuous. 

We  apprehend  it  is  impossible  even  to  conceive  of  a 
being  so  far  elevated  in  the  scale  of  perception  and  feel- 
ing as  to  involve  moral  accountability,  which  shall  be 
constituted  on  the  principle  of  an  entire  exclusion  of  the 
possessory  desire.  If  it  desires  its  own  exisle»ce  and 
happtne^  which  we  suppose  lo  be  a  trait  essential  to 
every  rational  and  accountable  creature,  it  seems  to  fol- 
low, as  a  matter  of  course,  that  it  will  desire  tliose  attri- 
butes and  ^ifta  which  are  conducive  to  the  preservation 
and  perfection  of  such  existence  and  happiness.  What 
sin  can  there  possibly  he  in  desiring  to  expand  the  range 
of  tliat  existence,  which  in  itself  is  such  an  invaluable 
good,  provided  it  be  done  with  a  suitable  regard  to  the 
relations  and  the  claims  of  all  other  beings !  So  far 
from  being  a  sin,  it  is,  and  must  be,  a  duty.  If  it  be  not 
BO,  what  shall  be  said  of  lltosc  passages  o(  tbe  Aposlle 
Paul,  not  to  mention  other  parts  of  Scnpture  of  a  similar 
import,  where  he  directs  the  Corinthians  not  only  to 
"  covet  to  prophesy,"  biLt  in  general  terms,  "  to  covet 
earnestly  the  best  gifts;"  1  Cor.  lii.,  31;  xiv.,  39. 

4  333.  or  perTcniDn*  of  Ihe  pogseoorr  dviira. 

Although  the  propensty  in  question  is  susceptible,  hy 
possibilily  at  least,  of  a  virtuous  exercise,  there  is  too 
much  reason  lo  believe  tiiat  its  onUnaiT  action  is  a  per- 
verted and  vicious  one.  It  is  a  great  law  of  the  minil, 
that  the  repetition  of  the  exercise  of  the  active  principles 
increases  their  strength  ;  and  as  the  occa^ons  of  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  possessory  principle  are  very  numerous,  it  is 
the  almost  unavoidable  resuU  that  it  becomes  inonlinate- 
Iv  strong.  When  this  is  the  case,  (he  otherwise  innocent 
desire  of  possession  assumes  the  form  of  the  sin  of  Cov- 
etousness ;  a  terra  which  is  universally  understood  to  ex- 
press an  eagerness  and  intensity  of  acquisition  that  presses 
Upon  the  domain  of  some  other  active  prii — ^' —  — ""  ~ 
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at  yarianceipntbaoine  of  the  claims  of  duty.  This  is  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  g[reat  sins  which  attach  to  human 
nature ;  too  preralent,  it  is  to  be  feared,  in  the  heart  of 
ereiy  individaal ;  and  iridch  reoefres  in  all  parts  of  the 
Scriptures  a  decided  ttiid  aolcinn  rebuke. 

When  the  puiHUMffiy  pincqde  becomes,  by  farther  rep< 
etition,  increased  in  tlie  intensity  of  its  action,  it  assumes 
the  still  more  aggrarated  and  guilty  form  of  Avarice.  In 
this  form  it  not  only  loses  tmit  character  of  innocenofi 
which  it  originally  possessed,  but  beoxnes  exceedingly 
loathsome  and  abhorrent  in  the  unperrerted  eye  of  moral 
purity. 

4  383.  Of  the  denie  of  power. 

Another  of  the  original  propensities  is  the  desire  of 
Powers — ^In  regard  to  power,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say, 
that  it  is  not  an  object  directly  addressed  to,  or  cogniza- 
UftJBP|JdwflCnKa.i  hot  it-M^Mttrib^  of  mind,  and  is. 
flAdelmown  to  of^yan  act  of  ttie  Mertii^wUlect^ 
that  is  to  say,  cS  the  inteOect  operating  independc»tit|r  of 
a  direct  connexion  vn&t  the  senses.  We  do  not  see  pow- 
er as  we  see  and  extended  object ;  nor  do  we  touch  it, 
nor  is  it  an  olject  of  the  taste  or  smell ;  but  it  is  revealed 
to  the  mind  by  an  act  of  Original  Suggestion,  on  the  oc- 
cafflons  appropriate  to  that  roecies  of  mental  action.  But, 
although  it  is  not  cognizable  by  the  senses,  it  is  as  much 
a  reality,  as  much  an  object  of  emotion  and  desire,  as  if 
that  were  the  case.  It  stands  out  as  distinctly  perceptible 
to  the  mind's  eye,  as  an  extended  and  coloured  body  does 
to  the  bodily  eye.  Iliis  being  the  case,  we  may,  with  en- 
tire propriety  of  lanj^ge,speak  of  the  desire  of  power; 
for  wherever  there  is  an  object,  that  object  may,  m  pos- 
sibility at  least,  be  desired ;  but  where  there  is  no  object 
before  the  mind,  it  is  not  possible  for  desire  to  exist 

These  remarks  are  preparatory  to  what  we  have  now 
to  say,  viz.,  that  the  desire  of  power  b  natural  to  the  hu- 
man mind ;  in  other  words,  tl^t  the  desire  of  power  is 
an  original  principle  of  the  mind. — ^In  support  of  this 
view,  which  may  perhaps  fail  at  first  sight  to  commend 
itself  to  the  reception  of  the  reader,  the  first  remark  we 
have  to  make  is,  that  power  in  its  own  nature  is  a  thing 
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d^nfale.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  power  is  in  fact, 
and  is  lo  be  ref^anled  as,  an  essentia  attribute  of  all 
mental  bnng. — Acct^ingly,  if  an  intellectual  and  sea- 
tient  existence  is  desirable,  then  power  b  deidrable  also,  as 
being  necessarily  involved  in  such  existence.  The  dears 
of  existoice,  by  common  acLnou  ledgment,  L$  natural  to 
us ;  the  desire  of  happiness  is  natural  also ;  and  sinc^ 
ihCTC  can  be  neither  the  one  nor  llie  other  without  power, 
it  seems  reasonable  to  think  that  the  desire  of  power  n 
essentia)  to,  and  k  implanted  in,  our  nature. 

Tbere  are  various  circuntstances,  obvious  to  every  one's 
notice,  which  go  to  contuin  this  view  of  the  subject. 
"  The  infant."  says  Mr.  Stewart,  "  while  slill  on  the 
breast,  delights  in  exerting  its  little  strength  on  every  ob- 
ject it  meets  with,  and  is  mortified  when  any  accident 
convinces  it  of  its  own  imbecibty.  The  pastimes  of  the 
boy  are.  almost  without  exception,  such  as  suggest  to  him 
the  idea  of  poterr.  V^bea  he  tbrouTs  a  stone  or  shoots 
an  arrow,  he  is  pkasn)  with  being  able  to  produce  an  ef- 
fect at  a  distance  from  himself;  and  while  he  measure 
with  his  eye  the  amplitude  or  range  of  his  missile  weapon, 
contemplates  with  satisfaction  the  extent  to  which  his 
power  has  reached.  It  is  <m  a  similar  principle  that  be 
love  to  brii^  bis  strength  into  comparison  with  that  of 
his  fellows,  and  to  enjoy  the  consaousneffi  of  superior 


4  3M.  0(  ibc  monl  ctwnctct  of  the  deiire  of  powci. 

If  it  be  true  that  the  desire  of  power  is  connatural  to 
the  human  mind,  it  will  probably  be  found,  like  other 
analogous  principles,  to  possess  a  twofold  action,  Uisnscr- 
rvE  and  voLtrNTj^RV.  So  far  as  its  action  is  instinctive, 
we  may  suppose  it  to  be  innocent  at  least,  and  probably 
useful.  So  far  as  it  is  voltmtaiy,  the  virtue  or  vice  which 
attaches  to  it  will  depend  upon  its  regulation.  If  it  be 
kept  in  subordination  to  the  dictates  of  an  enlightened 
conscience,  and  to  the  feelings  and  duties  we  owe  to  the 
Supreme  Being,  its  exercise  Is  virtuous.  If,  on  die  con- 
trary, it  acquires  inonlinate  strength,  as  it  is  very  likely  to 
do,  and  is  cxces^ve  in  its  operation,  pushing  us  forward 
to  the  pursuit  of  forbidden  objects  and  the  invasioaJ)' 
other's  rights,  it  then  becomes  vicious. 
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When  the  desire  of  power  becomes  excessive,  and  ex- 
ists and  operates  as  a  leading  and  predominant  principle, 
we  commonly  denominate  it  Ambition.  He  who  is  mi- 
der  the  influence  of  aubition,  desires  power ;  not  because 
it  assimilates  him  to  his  Maker,  not  because  it  affi)rds  him 
the  increased  means  of  usefulness,  nor  for  any  other  rea- 
son which  commends  itself  to  a  strictly  yirtuQus  mind ; 
but  simply  because  it  administers  to  the  gratification  of 
an  unrestrained  and  insatiable  selfishness. 

^  335.  Propensity  of  self-loye,  or  the  desire  of  happiness. 

We  proceed  to  explore  this  part  of  our  sensitive  nature 
still  further,  by  adding,  that  the  desire  of  enjoyment  or 
happiness  appears  to  be  an  original  or  connatural  element 
of  the  mental  constitution.  No  one  will  presume  to  as- 
sert that  the  desire  of  suffering  is  natural ;  that  we  ordi- 
narily rejoice  in  the  prospect  of  coming  woes,  and  endure 
them  with,  gladness  <tf  hnxtf. .  .,lSor  are  there  satisfactory 
poondB  for  the  opiiucm  that  enjovment  and  mtSemat  are 
mdifTerent  to  the  human  mind,  and  that  there  is  no  <£oice 
to  be  had  between  them.  Such  a  supposition  would  be 
contrary  to  the  common  experience  and  the  most  obvi- 
ous facts.  On  the  contrary,  our  own  consciousness  and 
what  we  witness  in  others  effectually  teach  us,  that  the 
desire  of  happiness  is  as  natural  as  that  of  knowledge  or 
esteem,  and  even  hardly  less  so,  than  it  is  to  desire  food 
and  drink  when  we  experience  the  uneasy  sensations  of 
hunger  and  thirst 

Under  the  instigation  and  guidance  of  this  strong  pro- 
pensity, men  not  only  flee  fir^  present  evil  and  clmg  to 
present  happiness,  but,  foreseeing  the  events  of  the  fu- 
ture, they  prepare  raiment  and  nouses,  fill  their  grana- 
ries, in  anticipation  of  a  day  of  want,  and  take  other 
measures  for  the  prolonging  of  life,  health,  and  comfort 
It  is  kindly  provided  that  they  are  not  left,  in  taking  pre- 
cautions subservient  to  their  preservation  and  well-bemg, 
to  the  suggestions  and  the  law  of  reason  alone,  but  are 
guided  and  kept  in  action  by  this  decisive  and  perma- 
nent principle.  And  it  is  proper  to  add,  that  this  desire 
operates  not  only  in  reference  to  outward  and  bodily  com- 
forts, but  also  in  relation  to  inward  consolations,  the  in- 
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spirations  and  solaces  of  religion  in  the  present  life,  and 
the  anticipated  possession  of  diat  more  glorious  haf^nness 
which  religious  faith  attaches  to  a  future  state  of  exist- 
ence. 

But  it  should  ever  be  remembered,  that  the  desire  of 
our  own  happiness,  like  the  other  desires  which  have  been 
mentioned,  ought  to  be  subjected  to  a  suitable  regulation. 
An  enlightened  conscience  will  explain  under  what  con- 
ditions our  personal  welfare  may  be  pursued,  and  in  what 
cases,  whether  it  relate  to  the  present  or  the  future,  it 
should  be  subordinated  to  considerations  of  public  bene- 
fit and  of  universal  benevolence. 

^  336L  Of  telfiahiieu  ts  dutinguished  from  telf-lofe. 

We  cannot  but  suppose,  for  the  reasons  that  have  just 
been  suggested,  that  the  desire  of  happiness  or  propensi- 
ty of  personal  good  is  an  attribute  of  man's  nature. 
This  opinion  is  not  only  accordant  with  the  suggestions 
of  the  light  of  nature,  but  is  sanctioned  by  other  and 
higher  authority.  The  pursuit  of  our  own  happiness  is 
obviously  recognised  in  the  Scriptures,  and  is  urged  upon 
us  as  a  duty.  While  we  are  required  to  love  our  neigh- 
bour, it  is  nowhere  said  that  we  must  perform  this  duty 
to  the  exclusion  of  a  suitable  regard  for  our  own  felicity. 
— The  desire  of  happiness  thus  implanted  in  our  own 
constitution,  we  denominate  by  a  simple  and  expressive 
term,  sef.f-lovk.  But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  im- 
port of  the  term  is  frequently  misunderstood,  and  that  the 
term  itself  is  liable  to  erroneous  applications. 

This  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  principle  is  not  al- 
ways, and  perhaps  we  should  say,  is  not  generally  regu- 
lated and  restrained  as  it  ought  to  be ;  but  frequently  de- 
generates into  a  perversion  which  ought  to  be  carefully 
distinguished  from  its  innocent  exercise.  It  is  not  self- 
love,  but  the  perversion  of  self-love,  which  is  properly 
called  SELFISHNESS ;  and  while  self-love  is  always  inno- 
cent, and,  under  proper  regulations,  is  morally  commenda- 
ble, as  being  the  attribute  of  a  rational  nature,  and  as  be- 
ing approved  by  God  himself,  selfishness,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  always  sinful,  as  existing  in  violation  of  what  is 
due  to  others,  and  at  variance  with  the  will  of  God. — ^It 
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is  due  to  the  cause  of  morals  and  religion,  as  well  as  ot 
sound  philosophy,  to  malie  this  iioporlanl  distinction. 
Self-love  is  the  principle  which  a  holy  God  has  given ; 
selfishness  is  tlie  loathsome  superslracture  which  man, 
in  the  moments  of  his  rebelhon  and  sin,  has  erected 
upon  it. 

4  337.  KergreDce  to  the  opiniom  of  philoaophiol  wiiten. 

It  would  be  easy  to  introduce  passages  in  support  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  views  of  this  chapter,  if  it  were 
deemed  necessary,  from  writers  whose  opinions  are  receiv- 
ed with  deference,  and  are  justly  entitled  to  be  so.  It 
appears  from  the  recent  work  of  Dr.  Cbalmere  on  the 
Moral  and  Intellectual  Constitution  of  Man,  that  he  re- 
gards the  desire  of  possession  (the  possessory  principle,  as 
it  may  conveniently  be  designated)  as  connatural  to  the 
human  mind.  ^Vol.  i.,  ch.  vi.,  (j  8 — 13.J  Mr.  Stewart 
takes  the  same  view  in  regard  to  the  principle  of  self-lov^ 
or  the  desire  of  happiness.  (Active  and  Moral  Powers^ 
bk.  ii.,  chap,  i.)  On  this  important  subject,  which  in 
some  of  its  aspects  is  closely  connected  with  the  requisi- 
tions and  appeals  of  revealed  religion,  we  find  the  follow- 
ing explicit  statement  in  Dr.  Wardlaw's  recently  publish- 
ed treatise,  entitled  Christian  Ethics. 

"  Self-love  is  an  efflential  principle  in  the  constitution 
of  every  intelligent  creature ;  meaning  by  self-love  the 
desire  of  its  own  presen*ation  and  well-being.  By  no  ef- 
fort of  imagination  can  we  fancy  to  ourselves  such  a  crea- 
ture constituted  without  this,  it  is  an  original  law  in  the 
nature  of  every  sentient  existence.  In  man,  it  is  true,  in 
regard  especially  to  the  sources  irom  which  it  has  souEfat 
its  gratification,  it  is  a  principle  which,  since  his  fall,  Has 
been  miserably  perverted  and  debased,  degenerating,  in 
ten  thousand  instances,  into  utter  selfishness,  and  in  all 
partaking  of  this  unworthy  taint.  Betwerai  selfishness, 
however,  and  legitimate  self-love,  there  is  an  obvious  and 
wide  discrepancy.  The  latter  is  not  at  all  distinctive  of 
our  nature  as  degenerate,  but  was  interwoven  in  its  very 
texture  as  it  came  from  the  Creator's  hand.  The  former 
is  properly  the  corruption  of  flie  latter.  It  kads  the  crea- 
ture, who  is  under  its  dominant  influence,  to  prefer  self  to 
Ga2 
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fellow-creatures  and  to  Grod,  so  as  to  seek  its  own  real  or 
supposed  advantage  at  the  expense  of  the  interests  and 
the  honout*  of  both.  So  far,  on  the  contrary,  is  self-love 
from  being  unwarrantable,  that,  in  that  part  of  God's  law 
which  prescribes  our  feeling  and  conduct  towards  our  fel- 
low-creatures, it  is  assumed  as  the  standard  measure  of 
the  commanded  duty,  ^  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as 
THYSELF.'  Take  away  self-love,  or  suppose  it  posable  that 
the  human  heart  should  be  divested  of  it,  and  you  anni- 
hilate the  conunand  by  rendering  it  uninteUigible. 

"  There  is  not,  assuredly,  any  part  of  the  divine  word, 
by  which  we  are  required,  in  any  circumstances,  to  divest 
ourselves  of  this  essential  principle  in  our  constitution. 
That  word,  on  the  contrary,  is  full  of  appeals  to  it,  under 
every  diversity  of  form.'  Such  are  all  its  threatenings, 
all  its  promises,  all  its  invitations." 

4  338.  The  principle  of  sociality  original  in  the  human  mind. 

Sociality,  or  the  desire  of  society,  is  another  of  the  im- 
planted propensities.  Men  naturally  (not  moved  to  it 
primarily  by  the  influences  of  education  or  considerations 
of  interest,  but  of  themselves  and  naturally^  have  a  de- 
sire of  the  company  or  society  of  their  fellow-men ;  a 
tendency  of  the  mind,  expressed  by  the  single  term  so- 
ciality or  sociABiLrrY. — We  are  aware  that  me  desire  of 
society,  as  well  as  some  of  the  other  original  propensions, 
has  sometimes  been  regarded  as  a  mere  modification  of 
Self-love.  It  is  the  fact,  however,  that,  in  its  first  opera- 
tion, the  desire  of  society  acts  instinctively,  being  directed 
to  its  object  as  an  ultimate  end,  wholly  irrespective  of 
any  pleasure  which  may  subsequently  be  found  attached 
to  its  attainment  It  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  De- 
sire, as  we  have  already  seen,  that  the  attainment  of  its 
object  is  attended  with  more  or  less  pleasure.  And  this 
is  as  true  of  the  successful  issue  of  Uie  principle  of  So- 
ciality as  of  any  other  principle,  involving  as  a  part  of 
its  nature  the  desiring  element  Accordingly,  after  the 
experience  of  pleasure  attendant  upon  its  successful  exer- 
cise, even  in  a  single  instance,  it  is  possible  that  its  sub- 
sequent action  may  be  prompted  rather  by  a  regard  to  the 
concomitant  enjoyment  than  to  the  object  w^ch  origi- 
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nally  called  it  forth.  Such  an  exercise  of  the  principle 
under  consideration  may,  with  some  appeaiance  of  pro- 
priety, be  terinetl  a  selfish  one  ;  but  this  is  rather  a  sec- 
ondar}'  than  an  original  exercise ;  and  does  not  so  much 
indicate  what  the  principle  is  by  nature,  as  what  it  may 
become  by  subordinate  or  by  perverting  influences.  In  it- 
self conadered,  it  is  innocent  and  highly  useful ;  it  may, 
indeed,  after  its  first  exercise,  be  indulged  from  a  regard 
to  personal  or  self-interested  considerations;  that  is  to 
say,  from  a  regard  to  our  own  happiness  or  pleasure ;  but 
even  the  exercise  of  the  principle  from  such  considerations 
is  not  to  be  regarded,  as  some  may  suppose,  as  morally 
wrong,  provided  it  is  so  regulated  as  not  to  conflict  with 
the  proper  operation  of  other  principles  and  with  the 
claims  of  duty 

i  339.  Eviileoce  of  Lhe  eiiilcncB  of  this  principle  of  locialj 

(I.)  The  emstence  of  the  propensity  under  considera- 
_  tion  is  shown,  in  the  first  place,  by  what  we  notice  in  tbtj 
^"Siarly  periods  of  life.  No  one  is  ignorant  that  infants  and 
very  young  cbiUlren  exhibit  a  strong  attachment  to  their 
parents  and  others  who  tend  upon  them,  and  a  desire  for 
their  company  and  uneasiness  at  their  absence.  When 
left  alone,  even  for  a  very  short  time,  they  discover  a 
great  degree  of  unhappiness,  which  may  sometimes  be 
ascribed  to  fear,  but  more  often  to  the  mere  sense  of  lone- 
liness, and  the  desire  for  society. 

Wlicn  other  infants  and  children  are  brought  into  their 
company  whom  they  have  never  seen  before,  this  proptn- 
fflty  is  at  once  shown  in  their  smiles,  their  animated  ges- 
tures, and  sparkhng  eyes.  And  when  they  are  old 
enough  to  go  out  and  play  in  the  streets,  we  find  them 
almost  always  in  groups.  Their  sports,  their  wanderings 
in  fields  and  forests,  their  excursions  b  fishing  and  hunt- 
ing, are  all  made  in  companies ;  and  the  privilege  of 
amusing  themselves  in  these  ways,  on  the  condition  of 
not  being  allowed  the  attendance  of  others,  would  be 
deeme<l  scarcely  better  than  a  punishment, 

(II.)  In  the  second  place,  this  propensity,  which  shows 
itself  with  so  much  strength  in  children,  continues  to  ex- 
iitf  and  to  give  interesting  and  decisive  proo&  of  its  ex- 
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istence,  in  manhood  and  age.  It  is  true,  that  those  who 
are  further  advanced  in  years,  from  the  circumstatice  of 
their  finding  greater  resources  in  themselves,  are  in  gen- 
era! more  capable  of  supporting  retirement  and  solitude 
than  children.  But  it  is  very  evident,  in  the  maturity  as 
well  as  in  the  earliei-  periods  of  life,  that  roan's  proper 
element  (that  in  which  alone  he  can  secure  the  devel- 
opement  of  his  powers  and  be  happy)  is  society,  in  some 
shape  and  in  some  degree.  Hence  the  frequency  of  lam- 
ily  meetings,  of  social  and  convivial  parties,  of  commem- 
orative celeh rations,  of  religious,  literary,  and  political 
asemblies,  which  constantly  occur  in  all  communities 
throughout  the  world,  and  which  seem  to  be  almost  as 
necessary  as  the  air  they  breathe  or  their  daily  food. 

i  340.  Othei  lUustniions  ol  Ihe  eiislencc  or  ibis  principle. 

So  strong  is  this  principle,  that  men,  if  deprived  of  hu- 
man soeiely,  vrdl  endeavour  to  satisfy  its  demands  by 
forming  a  species  erf  intimacy  with  the  lower  animals  j  a 
circumstance  which  seems  to  us  decisively  to  evince  not 
only  the  innate  eidslence,  hut  the  great  strength  of  the 
social  tendency.  Baron  Trenck,  for  instance,  in  order  to 
alleviate  the  wretchedness  of  his  long  and  dreadful  im- 
prisonment, made  the  attempt,  and  was  successful  in  it,  to 
tame  a  mouse.  The  mouse,  according  to  his  account  of 
him,  would  not  only  play  around  him  and  eat  from  hia 
hand,  but  discovered  extraordinary  marks  of  sagacity  as 
Well  as  of  attachment. 

Mr,  Stewart,  in  illustrating  this  very  subject,  makes  the 
following  statement. — ''The  Count  de  Lauzunwas  confi- 
ned by  Louis  XIV,  for  nine  years  in  the  Castle  of  Pigne- 
rol,  in  a  small  room  where  no  tight  could  enter  but  from 
a  diink  in  the  roof.  In  this  solitude  he  attached  himself 
to  a  spider,  and  contrived  for  some  time  to  amuse  him- 
self in  attempting  to  tame  if,  with  catching  flies  for  its 
support,  and  with  superintending  the  progress  of  its  web. 
The  jailer  discovered  his  amusement  and  killed  the  spi- 
der ;  and  Ihe  count  used  afterward  to  declare,  that  the 
pang  he  felt  on  the  occasion  could  be  compared  only  to 
that  of  a  mother  for  the  loss  of  a  child." 


More  recently  we  find  statements  of  a  ^milar  purpcat 
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m  the  interesting  little  work  of  Silvio  Pellico,  which  gives 
an  account  of  his  Ten  Years*  Imprisonment — ^^  Being  al- 
most deprived  of  human  society/'  he  remarks,  ^  I  one  day 
made  acquaintance  with  some  ants  upon  my  window ;  I 
fed  them ;  they  went  away,  and,  ere  long,  Uie  place  was 
throneed  with  these  little  msects,  as  if  come  by  mvitation. 
A  spider,  too,  had  weaved  a  noble  edifice  upon  my  walk, 
and  I  often  gave  him  a  feast  of  gnats  and  ffies,  which 
were  extremely  annoying  to  me,  and  which  he  liked  much 
better  than  I  did.  I  got  quite  accustomed  to  the  si^ht  of 
him ;  he  would  run  over  my  bed,  and  come  and  take  the 
precious  morsels  out  of  my  hand." 

On  a  certain  occasion,  after  having  been  visited  by 
some  one  who  took  a  more  than  usual  mterest  in  his  situ- 
ation, he  exclaims,  '^  How  strange,  how  irresistible  is  the 
desire  of  the  soUtary  prisoner  to  behold  some  one  of  his 
own  species !  It  amounts  to  almost  a  sort  of  instinci^  as 
if  to  prevflBt  insamty^  and  its  usual  consequence,  the  ten- 
dency to  sdf-destructioD.  The  Cfaiiatian  religion,  ao 
abounding  in  views  of  humanity,  foi]gets  not  to  enumerate 
among  its  works  of  mercy  the  visiting  of  the  prisoner. 
The  mere  aspect  of  man,  his  look  of  commiseration,  his 
willingness,  as  it  were,  to  share  with  you,  and  bear  a  part 
of  your  heavy  burden,  even  when  you  know  he  cannot 
relieve  you,  has  something  that  sweetens  your  bitter  cup." 

^341.  Relation  of  tho  social  principle  to  civil  society. 

It  is  on  such  considerations  that  we  maintain  the  prin- 
ciple which  has  now  been  the  subject  of  examination,  to 
be  connatural  to  the  human  mind.  If  men  are  frequently 
found  in  a  state  of  contention,  jealous  of  each  other's  ad- 
vancement, and  seeking  each  other's  injury,  we  are  not 
to  regard  this  as  their  natural  position,  but  rather  as  the 
result,  in  many  cases  at  least,  of  misapprehension.  If  they 
understood,  in  every  case,  the  relative  position  of  those 
with  whom  they  contend,  and  especially,  if  they  were  free 
from  all  unfavourable  influences  from  those  who  happen 
to  be  placed  in  positions  of  authority,  the  threat  mass  of 
mankind  would  find  the  principle  of  sociality  successfully 
assertinj:!^  its  claims  against  those  causes  of  compulsion 
and  strife  which,  for  various  reasons,  too  often  exist 
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k  CMldudint:  this  subjf^.  wc  mar  pnyperlT  nnrt  a 
■UMirf  to  the  stranee  nutum  ol~  Mr.  Hobbes,  and  Aobb 
who  tlnd[  witii  Itim.  that  man  is  kep(  in  aooe^  «^  by 
die  fiearof  wbat  h«  si^i£cant!T  calls  the  LeviaOoB;  Oat 
B  to  sxj,  fit*  Civil  Society  in  the  exercise  of  fixrce^  Tbne 
writeia  gir^  11:3  to  umi-^rsianti.  that  it  B  tbe  cUb,  &e 
sword,  aiid  ihe  lasot,  whurh  ^iistaina  dte  miiixsBtr  of 
the  social  p^^silioo.'  We  ha^e  no  dovht  diar  Onl  Gor- 
emment,  in  its  proper  wfawBitfTaticB,  has  m  faiwijUe 
^ect,  eTcn  in  Ae  exotiw  ef  fisce.  Bat,  at  Ae  hmc 
time,  it  is  a  great  and  imiwiUDt  fact,  ttat  €%r3  Soriclj 
ba9  a  diiferent,  and,  in  all  napccta,  a  betttr  fii^iAMiaB 
than  this.  It  is  bwed  on  the  coaatiMkB  of  Ifce  aiad  ift- 
aclf ;  on  the  -"faji^g  opcniiaas  of  Ike  sood  piMi|Jf 
It  is  trae  Oat  the  tewkKin  of  Ois  pOKifde  ve  ««»- 
times  temporanlT  aimnlled  br  coimteractinsr  a&d  advene 
ml^uences ;  but  the  principle  itself  is  never,  in  a  smnd 
mini!,  pertectlv  estinet^shed-  There  is  phikso[^<:a] 
truth,  as  well  as  poetical  beauty,  in  the  well-known  cx- 
prtesiocs  ot'  Cowper ; 


THE   MALETOLE?iT  AFTECTICWS. 
i  Z\i    Of  ;he  cumpanQie  nnk  of  the  (iiKtioos. 

It  will  be  recollected,  after  some  seneral  remarks  on 
the  Nature  of  desire,  we  proposed  to  prosecute  the  ex- 
amination of  what  may  be  called,  in  distinction  from  the 
emotive,  the  desirous  portion  of  the  Pathematic  sensibili- 
ties, under  the  subordinate  heads  of  the  Instmcts,  the  Ap- 
petites, the  Propensities,  and  the  Affections,  Haring  ex- 
amined, so  far  as  seemed  to  be  necessary  for  our  prnpie*, 
the  three  first  divisions,  we  arc  now  prepared  to  proceed 
to  the  last. 
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The  Affections  are  distinguished  from  the  other  forms  aj 

of  the  desirous  or  propensive  nature,  besides  other  subor-  I 

dinate  marks  or  characteristics  which  will  naturally  pre-  j 

sent  themselves  to  our  notice  as  they  come  separately 
under  examination,  in  being,  in  the  first  place,  more 
complex,  and  also  by  the  circumstance  of  their  sustaining 
a  higher  place  in  the  graduation  of  our  esteem  and  hon- 
our.— It  may  be  difficult  to  explain  how  it  happens,  but 
it  is  unquestionably  the  fact,  that  there  is  a  dinerence  in 
the  sentiments  of  esteem  with  which  we  contemplate  dif- 
ferent parts  of  our  nature ;  some  being  regarded  with 
higher,  and  some  with  less  honour.  In  the  graduation  of 
our  regard,  it  appears  to  be  the  fact,  that  we  generally  | 

estimate  the  appetites  as,  in  some  degree,  higher  than  the  . 

instincts,  and  the  propensities  as  higher  than  either.     To  J 

the  Affections,  especially  the  Benevolent  affections,  which 
occupy,  in  our  estimation,  a  still  more  elevated  position, 
we  look  with  increased  feelings  of  interest.     They  obvi-  | 

ously  stand  at  the  head  of  the  list;  and  when  we  shall 
have  completed  their  examination,  nothing  more  will  re- 
main to  be  said  on  the  regular  or  ordinary  action  of  the 
Natural  Sensibilities, — We  shall  then  be  at  liberty  to  pro- 
ceed to  another  and  still  more  important  class  of  subjects. 

4  343,  Of  the  complex  nulnri!  of  iho  iffections. 

The  Affections,  unlike  the  Appetites  and  Propensities 
8S  they  exist  in  their  primitive  or  original  dcvelopement, 
are  not  simple  states  of  mind,  but  complex.  Accordingly, 
the  term  affection  denotes  a  state  of  mind,  of  which  it  is 
indeed  true  that  some  simple  emotion  is  always  a  part, 
but  which  differs  from  any  single  simple  emotion  in  beine 
rombined  with  some  form  of  that  state  of  the  mind  called 
DEsmE.  "As  to  every  sort  of  passion,"  says  Kairaes, 
"  we  find  no  more  in  the  composition  but  an  emotion, 
pleasant  or  panful,  accompanied  with  deare." 

The  affections  are  susceptible  of  being  divided,  although 
it  may  not  be,  in  all  respects,  easy  to  carry  the  arrange- 
ment into  effect  in  its  detail,  into  the  two  classes  of  Be- 
nevolent and  Malevolent.  The  malevolent  affections,  as 
a  general  thing,  include  a  painful  emotion,  accompanied 
with  a  desire  of  evil  to  the  unpleasant  object.     The  be- 
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nevolent  affections,  on  the  contrarj-,  include,  for  the  most 
part,  a  pleasant  emotion,  accompanied  with  the  de«re  of 
good  to  the  pleasing  object  But  what  distinguishes  and 
characterizes  the  two  classes,  is  probably  not  so  much  the 
nature  of  the  emotion  as  the  desire  of  good  or  evil  which 
attends  it, — It  is  on  the  basis  of  this  division  that  we  pro- 
pose to  proceed  in  the  examination  of  this  subject. 

It  is  proper  to  remark  here,  that  the  tenn  fassions,  in 
conformity  with  the  authorized  usa^e  of  language,  is  sus- 
ceptible of  being  employed  as  entirely  synonymous  with 
AFFECTIONS.  In  this  sense  we  shall  sometimes  have  occa- 
Hon  to  use  it ;  although  it  is  frequently  the  case  that  it  b 
employed  also  as  expressive,  not  merely  of  the  existence 
of  the  alfections,  but  as  implying  their  existence  in  a  raised 
or  eminent  degree. 

4  344.  or 


The  first  of  the  Malevo[,ent  affections  which  we  pro- 
IKise  to  consider  (that  which  may  be  termed  the  founda- 
tion or  basis  of  all  the  others)  is  Resentment  or  Anger. 
This  affection,  like  all  others,  is  of  a  complex  nature,  in- 
volving an  unpleasant  or  paintiil  emotion,  accompanied 
with  the  desire  of  indicting  unpleasantness  or  pain  on  the 
object  towards  which  it  is  directed.  In  its  original  or 
natural  state,  the  desire  appears  to  be,  to  some  extent, 
the  counterpart  of  the  emotion;  that  is  to  say,  having 
experienced  an  unpleasant  or  painful  emotion,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  actual  or  supposed  ill  conduct  of  others,  we 
naturally  desire,  in  the  exercise  of  the  Resentment  arising 
under  such  circumstances,  a  corresponding  retribution  of 
pain  on  the  offending  agent  But  in  saying  that  they 
are  reciprocally  counterparts,  we  do  not  fee!  at  liberty  to 
assert,  although  there  seem  to  be  grounds  for  such  a  sug- 
gestion, that  they  possess  to  each  other  a  precise  and  exact 
correspondence. 

There  are  various  modifications  of  Resentment,  so  dis- 
tinct from  each  other  as  easily  to  admit  of  a  separate  no- 
tice and  to  be  entilJed  to  a  distinct  name,  such  as  Peevish- 
ness, Jealousy,  and  Revenge.  These  will  be  considered, 
although  in  as  brief  a  manner  as  possible,  in  tlieir  proper 
place.     It  is  neccsiaiy  to  remark  a  little  more  at  ieD   ' 
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upon  the  passion  now  before  us,  which  may  be  regarded 
as  in  some  important  sense  the  foundation  and  the  place 
of  origin  to  all  the  others. 

^  345.  Illustrations  of  instinctive  reventmenc. 

The  iVFECTiONS,  agreeing  in  this  respect  with  what  has 
been  said  of  the  Appetites  and  Propensities,  have  a  two- 
fold action,  instinctive  and  voluntary ;  operating,  in  the 
one  case,  suddenly  and  without  thought ;  in  the  other, 
operating  on  reflection  and  with  deuberate  purpose  of 
mind. — Accordingly,  we  proceed  to  remark,  in  the  first 
place,  on  the  instmctive  form  of  resentment  The  occa- 
sions on  which  this  form  of  resentment  arises  or  is  liable 
to  arise,  are  all  cases  of  harm  or  suffering,  whether  such 
harm  or  suffering  be  caused  intentionally  or  not  The 
harm  which  we  experience  is  followed  by  the  resentment 
at  once ;  the  rapidity  of  the  retributive  movement  may  be 
compared  to  that  of  a  flash  of  lightmng ;  quick  as  the 
operation  of  thought  is  universaUy  allowed  to  be,  there  is 
no  opportunity  for  its  interpo^tion  between  the  harm 
which  has  been  experienced  and  the  resentment  that  fol- 
lows. Under  such  circumstances  it  is,  of  course,  impos- 
sible that  the  resentment  should  be  regulated  by  the  con- 
sideration whether  the  hurt  which  we  have  experienced 
was  intentional  or  not  It  is  the  harm,  in  itself  consider- 
ed, which  arouses  us,  exclusive  of  any  reference  to  the 
cirumstances  under  which  it  is  inflicted. 

We  not  unfrequently  see  instances  of  instinctive  resent- 
ment corresponding  to  what  has  been  said.  It  is  under 
the  influence  of  this  form  of  resentment  that  the  child  who 
has  been  accidentally  hurt  by  a  stone  or  a  billet  of  wood, 
wreaks  a  momentary  anger  upon  the  inanimate  object ; 
that  the  Savage  breaks  and  fiercely  tramples  on  the  ar- 
row which  has  wounded  him ;  and  that  men,  in  the  first 
moments  of  their  suffering,  almost  universally  discover  a 
sudden  and  marked  displeasure  with  the  cause  of  it 

^  346.  Uses  and  moral  character  of  instinctive  resentment. 

The  object  (or  final  cause,  as  it  is  sometimes  termed) 
for  which  the  principle  of  instinctive  resentment  is  im- 
planted in  man,  seems  to  be  to  furnish  him  with  a  degree 

H  H 


of  protection  in  the  case  of  sudden  and  unforeseen  att^icka. 
The  reasoning  power  is  comparatively  slow  in  its  opera- 
tion ;  and  if  Uie  constitution  of  our  nature  were  such  as 
to  require  us  always  lo  wait  for  its  resulls  before  acting, 
we  might,  in  some  cases,  fail  of  that  protection  which  ao 
instinctive  effort  would  have  given.  Hence  the  practical 
importance  of  this  fonn  of  the  principle  under  considera- 

!t  may  be  added,  that  instinctive  resentment  has  no 
moral  character.  It  is  the  glory  of  the  moral  nature,  that 
it  lays  back,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expressions,  <^  the 
intellective  nature ;  and  that  it  does  not,  and  cannot, 
act  independently  of  the  antecedent  action,  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  of  the  intellect  In  other  words,  the  na- 
ture of  conscience  is  such  as  to  require  as  the  baas  of  its 
action  a  knowledge  of  the  thing  and  its  relations,  upon 
which  it  is  about  to  pronounce  its  opinion ;  which  knowl- 
edge can  be  ucquu^  only  by  the  perceptive  and  compa- 
ring ads  of  the  intellect.  But  such  is  the  rapidity  of 
instinctive  action,  that  it  entirely  excludes  a  suitable 
knowledge  of  the  event  which  calls  it  forth;  and  as  it  in 
this  way  excludes  the  ct^nizance  and  authority  of  con- 
sdence,  it  cannot  be  said  to  have  a  moral  character,  ea" — 
good  or  evil. 

4  347.  or  volunury  in  disUnction  from  JnilincliTe  itaenlnmt 

The  second,  and,  in  a  practical  and  moral  point-' 
view,  the  more  important  form  of  this  affection  is  what 
may  be  denominated  Voluntary  ResentmenL  By  inqui- 
ring into  the  cause  of  the  resentment  which  we  have  in- 
stinctively experienced,  and  by  suggesting  reasons  either 
for  its  increase  or  diminution,  we  are  enabled  to  raodily 
its  action,  and  to  impart  to  it  the  character  of  voluntan 
ness  and  accountability. 

The  proper  occasion  of  deliberate  or  Voltmtary,  in  dis- 
tinction from  instinctive  Resentment,  is  injitrv,  as  it  stands 
distinguished  from  mere  harm  or  hurt.  That  is  to  say. 
Voluntary  resentment,  when  exercised  in  accordance  with 
the  inleniions  of  nature,  takes  into  view,  not  only  the  harm 
or  sulfering  which  has  been  occawoned.  but  the  motive  oi 
intention  of  the  agent    The  final  cause  or  object  of  a 
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stJnctive  resentment  is  immediate  protection ;  nor  does  it 
appear  to  have  anything  further  in  view.  The  final  cause 
of  Tolunlary  resentment  is  not  only  protection,  but  justice. 
In  otiier  wonis,  while  it  aims  to  secure  protection,  it  does 
not  propose  the  attainment  of  that  object,  except  in  con- 
formity with  what  is  strictly  proper  and  right.  It  al- 
ways, therefore,  in  its  appropriate  and  lesritim ate  exercise, 
dispenses  ita  retribution,  not  simply  with  a  refefence  to 
the  harm,  loss,  or  suffering  which  has  been  endured,  bwt 
chiefly  with  reference  to  the  feelings  which  at  the  time 
existed  in  the  mind  of  the  agent  or  cause  of  the  suffering. 
A  moral  character,  accordingly,  attaches  only  to  the 
■voluntary  form  of  resentment.  If  there  is  an  exact  pro- 
portion between  the  resentment  and  its  cause;  in  other 
words,  if  resentment  precisely  corresponds  to  what  justice 
requires,  it  is  ri^L  But  if  it  exceeds  this  just  proportion, 
it  is  wrong.  This  statement  is  made  on  the  supposition 
that  we  are  considering  the  subject  bv  the  mere  aid  of 
the  light  of  nature,  excluavely  of  the  Scriptures.  K,  un- 
der the  Christian  dispensation,  we  are  required,  for  high 
and  holy  reasons  peculiar  to  that  dispensation,  to  subdue 
resentful  feelings  which  otherwise  nugbt  have  been  justly 
exercised,  that  circumstance  evidently  places  the  subject 
in  a  diiferent  tight. 

i  348.  Tendency  of  inger  to  cicew,  uid  ILb  ntlunl  cbeelu  M  it. 
Few  principles  are  more  operative  in  man,  in  point  ol 
fact,  than  that  of  resentment  And  although,  reasoning 
on  the  principles  of  nature  merely,  without  taking  into 
view  the  duty  of  forgiveness  inculcated  in  the  Scriptures, 
wc  may  justiiy  its  deliberate  and  volimtary  exercise  id 
many  cases,  it  must  be  admitted,  on  the  whole,  that  it  is 
particularly  liable  to  a  perverted  and  exceiaive  action.  It 
IS  too  frequently  the  fact,  that  man  is  found  wreaking  his 
anger  on  those  who,  on  a  full  and  candid  examination  of 
all  the  circumstances  of  tlie  case,  would  be  found  entitled 
to  no  such  treatment. 

One  cause  of  the  frequency  of  excessive  and  unjustifi- 
able resentment  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  suffermg  or  loss  we  endure,  our  thoughts 
are  wholly  taken  up  with  our  own  ntuatjon,  and  we  6aA 
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it  very  difficult  to  eatimate  properly  either  the  facts  or 
the  motives  of  our  supposed  advereary's  conduct.  If  we 
could  turn  away  our  thoughts  from  ourselves,  so  far  as 
fully  to  understand  all  the  circumstances  of  a  proceeding 
which,  in  itself  considered,  we  have  found  so  injurious  to 
us,  we  should  frequently  be  willing  to  check  Uie  vehe- 
mence of  our  anger,  if  we  did  not  wholly  extin^ish  it 

Natuft,  however,  has  herself  instituted  some  checks  on 
the  undue  exercise  of  this  passion. — Fi&ST.  The  exercise 
of  this  passion  is,  in  its  veiy  nature,  painfuL  It  is  in  this 
respect  very  different  from  the  exercise  of  the  henevolent 
affections,  which  is  pleasant.  So  great  is  the  pain  at- 
tendatit  upon  deliberate  and  protracted  anger,  that  It  is 
not  uncommon  to  hear  persons  assert  that  they  have  them- 
selves endured  more  suffering  in  iheir  own  minds  than 
the  gratilication  of  their  passions  has  caused  to  their  op- 
ponents. Nature  seems  to  have  attached  this  penalty  lo 
the  exercise  of  this  passion,  in  order  to  remind  men,  at 
the  most  appropriate  moment,  of  the  neces^ty  of  keeping 
it  in  due  subjection.  | 

Second.  Whenever  our  resentment  passes  the  proper 
homids,  the  feelings  of  the  comnmnity,  which  were  be- 
fore in  our  favour,  immediately  turn  against  us.  We  are 
so  constituted  that  we  naturally  desire  the  good  opinion 
of  others  ;  and,  consequently,  the  lo=s  of  their  good  opin- 
ion operates  upon  us  as  a  punishment,  and  not  unfrequent- 
ly  a  severe  one.  Under  the  influence  of  the  experience 
Of  the  antidpadon  of  this  incidental  retribution,  it  is  not 
unfrequently  the  case,  that  men  restrict  within  proper 
bounds  those  angry  feehngs,  which,  under  other  circum- 
stances, they  would  probably  have  indulged  to  excess. 

Third,  The  tendency  of  the  indulgence  of  anger  is  to 
lower  a  man  in  his  own  estimation,  and  still  more  so  in 
the  estimation  of  others,  who  will  be  less  ready  to  admit 
those  mitigating  circumstances  that  partially  justify  his 
feelings  to  himself.  The  mere  outward  signs  of  the  an- 
gry passioris  give  a  shock  to  our  sensibilities,  and  are 
hateful  to  us ;  while  those  of  an  opposite  character  beam 
upon  the  soul  with  the  pleasantness  of  a  tranquil  morn- 
ing's light  The  smile  of  benevolence  wins  upon  our 
aSectioiia;  but  the  scowl  of  angei,  whether  it  he  directed 
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against  ourselves  or  others,  fills  us  wilh  pain  and  dread. 
And,  moreover,  while  the  indulgence  of  anger  tentis,  as  a 
general  thing,  to  degrade  the  subject  of  it  in  our  view, 
we  look  wilh  increased  respect  and  honour  on  those  who 
successfully  resist  its  approaches,  and  are  calm  and  for- 
bearing amid  insult  and  injury. 

4  349.  Olhcr  reaiona  Tor  checking  and  aubdulng  ihe  angty  pBaaiona. 

In  addition  to  those  checks  to  the  ajigry  passions  which 
nature  herself  seems  to  have  iumishetl,  it  may  be  proper 
to  mention  a  few  considerations,  drawn  from  reason  and 
the  Scriptures,  which,  if  they  have  the  weight  they  are 
entitled  lo,  will  tend  to  the  same  desirable  result.— (J.) 
We  should  always  keep  in  recollection,  in  the  first  place, 
that  when  the  mind  is  much  agitated  by  passion,  it  is  ren- 
dered by  that  circumstance  itself  incapable,  to  a  consid- 
erable degree,  of  correct  judgment  Actions,  considered 
as  the  indications  of  feeling  and  character,  do  not  at  such 
times  appear  to  us  in  their  true  hghL  They  are  seen 
through  an  unfavourable  medium,  and  represented  un- 
naturally, with  distorted  and  discoloured  features.  It  is 
said  to  nave  been  a  saying  of  Socrates  to  his  servant  on 
a  certain  occasion,  that  he  would  beat  him  if  he  were  not 
angry ;  a  remark  which  seems  to  indicate  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  author  of  it,  anger  is  a  state  of  mind  unfa- 
vourable to  a  correct  judgment  of  the  merit  or  demerit  of 
the  person  lowards  whom  it  is  directed, 

(2.)  We  should  consider,  in  the  second  place,  even  if 
we  have  no  particular  reason  to  distrust  our  powers  of 

Judging,  that  we  may,  by  posability  at  least,  have  raista- 
[en  the  motives  of  the  person  whom  we  imagine  to  have 
injured  us.  Perhaps  the  oversight  or  crime  which  we 
allege  against  him,  instead  of  being  premeditated  or  in- 
tentional, was  mere  inadvertence.  It  is  even  possible  that 
his  intentions  were  favourable  to  us,  instead  of  being,  as 
we  suppose,  of  a  contrary  character.  And  if  it  were  oth- 
erwise ;  if  the  wrong  done  us  were  an  intentional  wrong, 
it  is  still  possible  that  this  hostile  disposition  may  have 
originated  from  serious  misconceptions  in  regard  to  our 
own  character  and  conduct  And  obviously  the  eaaest 
and  best  way  would  be  to  correct  these  miBCOiiceptioiis, 
Hh2 
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and  thus  to  secure  safety  for  the  future,  and,  in  all  prob- 
abilitv,  recompense  for  the  past 

(3,")  There  is  another  consideration  which  oi^ht  to 
prevent  the  indulgence  of  this  passion  and  to  affay  its 
elTects.  It  is,  that  all  have  offended  against  the  Supreme 
Being,  and  stand  in  need  of  pardon  from  Him-  If  we 
ourselves  were  without  sin ;  if  we  could  boast  of  perfect 
purity  of  character,  there  might  seem  to  be  some  degree 
of  reasonableness  in  our  exacting  from  others  the  full 
amount  of  what  is  due  to  perfect  and  inflexible  rectitude. 
But  the  actual  state  of  things  is  far  different  from  this. 
Every  one  who  knows  his  own  heart  must  see  and  feel 
himself  to  be  a  transgressor.  How  unsuitably,  therefore, 
to  the  circumstances  of  his  own  situation,  does  that  man 
conduct  who  talks  lai^ely  of  satisfaction  and  revenge, 
when  he  is  every  moment  dependent  on  the  clemency 
and  foi^iveness  of  a  Being  whom  he  has  liimself  so  olten 
nnned  against 

In  the  fotulh  place,  there  are  many  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture which  expressly  require  us  to  subdue  the  malevolent 
passions,  and  to  forgive  the  injuries  which  have  called 
them  into  action.  And  this,  we  may  here  take  occa^on 
to  remark,  ts  one  of  the  great  and  striking  characteristics 
of  the  Gospel  revelation.  The  doctrine,  that  we  are  to 
love  and  do  good  to  our  enemies,  obviously  distinguishes 
the  Christian  Code  from  every  other;  and  gives  to  it,  as 
compared  with  mere  human  ^tems,  an  inexpressible  ele- 
Tation.  Its  language  is,  "  Ye  have  heard,  it  hath  beeii 
said,  thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  and  hate  thine  enemy. 
But  I  say  unto  you,  love  your  enemies;  bless  them  that 
curse  you ;  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you,  and  pray  for 
them  which  despitehilly  use  you  and  persecute  you." 

4350.  ModifirsiianaDrreseDlnienl.      Fccvishncu. 

When,  in  all  ordinary  cases,  the  resentful  feeling  shows 
itself,  we  variously  denominate  it  by  the  terms  resentment, 
hostihty,  anger,  hatred,  indignation,  and  the  like ;  but 
there  arc  some  modifications  of  the  feeling,  dislinguishe-1 
either  by  escesa  or  diminution,  or  in  some  other  way, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  possessing  a  distinctive  char- 
acts.    One  of  these  is  peevishness  or  freii " 
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qiecies  of  malevolent  passion  which,  probably  with  mora 
frequency  than  its  decided  maiiil'estations,  iutexrupts  the 
pcfice  and  LappinnM  of  life. 

Peevishness  ditFers  from  ordinary  anger  in  being  exci- 
ted by  very  trifling  circumstances,  and  m  a  strange  facil- 
ity of  inflicting  its  effects  on  everybody  and  everything 
within  its  reach.  The  peevish  man  has  met  with  some 
IriKing  disappointment,  (it  matters  but  little  what  it  is,) 
and  the  serenity  of  whole  days  is  disturbed ;  no  smiles 
are  [o  be  seen ;  everything,  whether  animate  or  inani- 
mate, rational  or  irrational,  is  out  of  place,  and  falls  uada 
the  rebuke  of  this  fretful  being. — Anger,  in  its  most  mark- 
ed and  dec^ided  manifestations,  may  be  compared  to  a 
thunder-shower,  that  comes  dark  and  heavily,  but  leaves 
a  clear  sky  afterward.  But  peevishness  is  like  an  ob- 
scure, drizzling  fog ;  it  is  less  violent,  and  lasts  longer. 
In  general,  it  is  more  unreasonable  and  unjust  than  vio- 
lent anger,  and  would  certainly  be  more  disagreeable, 
were  it  not  oiten,  in  consequence  of  being  so  dispropor- 
tioned  to  its  cause,  so  exceedingly  ludicrous. 

4  351.  ModificMiDi^nrruentruenl.     Emj. 

One  of  the  most  frequent  forms  of  resentment  is  Envy. 
By  this  term  we  are  accustomed  to  express  that  ill-will 
or  hatred  which  has  its  rise  from  the  contemplation  of  the 
superiority  of  another.  Considered  as  a  mere  stale  of  the 
minfi.  Envy  is  to  be  regartled  as  only  one  of  the  perver- 
sions of  resentment ;  but,  considt-rtil  in  resjiecl  to  the  oc- 
casions of  its  origin,  it  must  be  added  (hat  it  is  one  of  the 
most  degrading  and  hateful  perversions.  There  is  no 
passion  which  u  more  tormenting  in  the  experience,  sa 
might  be  expected  from  its  hatefutness;  and  none  wMcit 
is  more  decisively  condemned  by  the  sentiments  of  justice. 

if  we  are  asked,  why  it  is  that,  on  (he  mere  contem- 
plation of  the  more  favourable  situation,  and  the  greater 
advancement  of  another,  we  experience  such  an  odious 
perversion  of  a  principle  apparently  good  in  itself,  we 
shall  probably  hnd  a  reason  in  the  irregular  and  inordi- 
nate ai.tion  of  the  principle  of  Self-love.  \fen  frequently 
become  so  intensely  selfish,  that  they  cannot  admit  others 
to  an  equal  participation  of  what  they  enjoy,  much  lea 
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see  diem  advanced  to  a  higher  situation,  without  a  greats 
or  loB  decree  of  repining  and  discAntrnt.  And  it  is  thin 
state  of  mmd  n  hich  is  appropriately  denominated  Envy. 

i  at.-:.    ModiticiIluDS  of  KKnlni«Dl.      JdlOUSJ. 

TTiere  are  still  other  varieties  of  that  Resentment  or 
Hostility,  whii  h  may  be  regarded,  in  some  important 
sense,  as  the  ba^s  of  the  whole  series  of  the  Malevolent 
pas^ons.  Among  these  is  Jealouq-,  which  includes  a 
painful  emolion  caused  by  some  object  of  love,  and  at- 
toided  with  a  dtsire  of  e^^l  towards  that  object — ^The 
dicumstance  «  hich  chiiractcrizes  ibis  pasaon,  and  consti- 
tutes its  peculiiii  trail,  1:1;.  that  all  its  billeroess  and  hostil- 
ity are  infiictL-d  on  some  one  wbran  the  jealous  person 
lores.  The  feelint;  of  suspicious  rivalship  which  often 
^DEts  between  candidates  for  fame  and  power,  is  some- 
times called  jealousy,  on  account  of  its  analogy  to  this 
Con. — There  are  various  detnrcs  of  jealousy,  from  the 
i  ol'  mere  mbtnist  and  watchful  su>picion  to  its  hi<ili- 
est  paroxisms.  In  ceneral,  the  ^trenath  of  the  passion 
will  be  found  to  be  in  pro]H)rtion  to  the  value  which  is 
attacheil  to  the  object  of  it :  and  is,  perhaps,  more  fre- 

aaently  found  in  persons  who  have  a  large  share  of  pride 
lan  in  others,  Sucli.  in  consequence  of  the  habitual  be- 
lief of  their  own  suj>erioritv.  are  hkely  to  notice  many 
triflinET  inadvertenciw,  and  to  treasure  them  up  as  proofs 
ofintemleil  neglect,  which  would  not  have  been  observed 
by  others,  and  certainly  were  exempt  from  any  evil  in- 
tention. 

The  person  under  the  influence  of  this  passion  is  inca- 
pable ol'  forminii  a  correct  judgment  of  the  conduct  of  the 
individual  who  is  the  object  of  it ;  he  obsen  es  everything:, 
and  gives  it  the  woret  interpretation  :  antl  circumstances 
which,  in  ancrther  state  of  the  mind,  would  have  been 
tokens  of  innocence,  are  converted  into  proof  of  guilL 
Although  poetry,  it  is  no  fiction  : 

■•  Trifles,  light  tt  «jr. 
A*  proofs  of  l,olv  IT,,""™    '""  *  ™"* 

Hence  it  is  justly  said  to  be  the  monster  that "  makes 
tlte  meat  it  feeds  on ;"  for  it  pHseveriDgly  broods  over 
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the  slightest  suggestion,  even  when  made  with  the  most 
ancere  kindness,  and  rears  up  a  shapeless  and  frightful 
form,  which  in  turn  nourishes  the  balefiU  passion  from 
■which  is  derived  its  own  existence^ 

It  may  be  remarked  of  this  passion,  that  it  Is  at  times 
exceedingly  violent.  At  one  moment  the  mind  is  ani- 
mated with  all  the  feelings  of  kindness ;  the  next,  it  is 
transported  with  the  strongest  workings  of  hatred,  and 
then  it  is  suddenly  overwhelmed  with  contrition.  Con- 
tinually vacillating  between  the  extremes  of  love  and 
hatred,  it  knows  no  rest ;  it  would  gladly  bring  destruc- 
tion on  the  object  whom  it  dreads  to  lose  more  than  any 
other,  and  whom  at  times  it  loves  more  than  any  other. 

i  353.   Modificaliona  of  rMenlmint.     Revensc, 

Another  of  the  marked  modifications  of  Resentment  is 
RETENGE.     By  the  mirit  of  revenge,  as  we  somelimes  ex- 

firess  it,  we  generally  understand  a  disposition  not  mere- 
y  to  return  suffering  for  sufiering,  but  to  inflict  s  degree 
of  pain  on  the  person  who  is  suppiosed  to  have  injured  us, 
beyond  what  strict  justice  requires.  So  that  revenire 
seems  to  differ  from  resentment  rather  in  degree  than  m 
kind ;  in  other  words,  it  is  unrestrained  or  excessive  re- 
sentment. It  is  true,  however,  that  it  generally  implies 
something  more  than  mere  excess.  It  commonly  exhibits 
the  aiipect  of  coolness  and  deliberateness  in  its  dedgns; 
and  is  as  persevering  in  the  execution  of  ils  hostile  plans 
as  it  is  deliberate  in  forming  them.  If  resentment,  when 
properly  regulated,  may  be  consideretl,  on  the  principles 
of  nature,  as  morally  nght,  revenge,  which  is  the  unre- 
fitrained  or  inordinate  form  of  resentment,  is  alwaj's  mor- 
ally wrong.  It  is  a  passion  which  is  not  only  greatly  in- 
consistent with  the  due  exercise  of  the  other  powers  of  the 
mind,  but  is  equally  condeumed  by  enlightened  con- 
science and  the  Scriptures. 

4  354.  Nitute  of  the  puiion  of  feu. 

We  conclude  this  review  of  this  portion  of  the  Affec- 
tions with  a  single  other  notice.  The  passion  of  Fear, 
like  the  other  passions  or  affections  that  have  passed  under 
exambation,  embraces  both  a  simple  emotion  of  pain, 
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causcid  by  some  object  which  we  anticipate  will  he  inju- 
rious to  UG,  and  also  additional  to  the  paiiifut  emotion,  the 
desire  of  avoiding  such  object  or  its  mjurious  effects. — 
The  question  might  suggest  itself  with  sorae  appearance 
of  reason,  whether  Fear,  in  view  of  the  definition  just 
pven,  should  be  included  under  the  general  head  of  ihe 
Malevolent  passions.  And  this  is  one  of  Hie  cases  refer- 
red to,  in  separating  the  ASections  into  the  twofold  di- 
vision of  the  Benevolent  and  Malevolent,  when  it  was 
remarked,  It  miglit  not  in  all  respects  be  easy  to  carry  the 
arrangement  into  effect  in  its  details.  Nevertheless,  the 
fact  that  we  experience  pain  in  viewing  the  object  feared, 
accompanied  with  a  desire  of  avoiding  it,  seems  very 
clearly  to  involve  the  idea  that  it  is  an  object  of  greater 
or  less  aversion.  In  other  words,  that  we  have  more  or 
less  ill  will  towards  it  It  is  certainly  the  case  if  the 
object  is  of  such  a  nature  that  its  presence  is  painful,  that 
we  can  hardly  be  said  to  love  it.  So  that,  at  least,  it 
would  seem  to  come  more  naturally  under  the  head  of  the 
malevolent  affections  than  under  the  other  class. 

Bui  to  return  to  the  nature  of  the  passion  itself  The 
strength  or  intensity  of  fear  will  be  in  proportion  to  the 
apprehended  evil.  There  is  a  difference  of  original  sus- 
ceptibility of  this  passion  in  different  persons ;  and  the 
amount  of  apprehended  evil  will  consequently  vary  with 
the  quickness  of  such  susceptibility.  But,  whatever 
causes  may  increase  or  dimimsh  the  opinion  of  the  de- 
gree of  evil  which  threatens,  there  will  be  a  correspond- 
ence between  the  opinion  which  is  formed  of  it  and  the 
learful  pas^on. 

When  this  passion  is  extreme,  it  prevents  the  due  ex- 
ercise of  the  moral  susceptibility,  and  interrupts  correct 
judgment  of  any  kind  whatever.  It  is  a  state  of  mind 
of  ereat  power,  and  one  which  will  not  bear  to  be  trifled 
with.  It  may  ser^■e  as  a  profitable  hint  to  remark,  that 
there  have  been  persons  thrown  into  a  fright  sudtlenly, 
and  perhaps  in  mere  sport,  which  has  immediately  result- 
ed in  a  most  distressing  and  permanent  mental  disorgaiii- 
ealion. — In  cases  where  the  anticipated  evil  is  very  great, 
and  there  is  no  hope  of  avoiding  it  in  any  way,  the  mind 
— '-'-  'a  that  state  which  is  callol  despaib.     But  the  con- 
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federation  of  this  deplorable  state  of  mind,  so  far  as  it 
may  be  necessaiy  to  meet  the  objects  of  the  present 
Work,  will  more  properly  come  under  the  head  of  Diar 
<^ered  or  Alienated  Sensibilities. 


CHAPTER  VL 
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^  355.  Of  the  nature  of  love  or  benevolence  in  general. 

We  proceed  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  other  great 
division  of  the  Affections.  As  the  ori^nal  piinciple  of 
Resentment  is  the  basis  of  the  Malevolent  affections,  so 
Love,  in  its  more  general  form,  appears  to  he  at  the  found- 
ation, as  a  general  thing  at  least,  of  those  which  are 
tgmrtd^iirr  "^ay  of  dirfn<5ian»^epeyolei^t>  The  affection 
cf  Love,  like  the  other  afiections,  is  a  complex  state  of 
mind,  emlnracing,  FmsT,  a  pleasant  emotion  in  view  of 
the  object ;  and,  second,  a  desire  of  good  to  that  object 
— Hence  tfiere  will  always  be  found  in  the  object  some 
quality,  either  some  excellence  in  the  form,  or  in  the  rela- 
tions sustained,  or  in  the  intellect,  or  in  the  moral  traits, 
or  in  all  combined,  which  is  capable  of  exciting  a  pleas- 
urable emotion.  This  emotion  is  the  basis  of  the  subse- 
quent desire  ;  but  it  is  the  strict  and  indissoluble  combi- 
nation of  the  two  that  constitutes  the  Affection  properly 
so  called. 

It  is  proper  to  remark  here  that  there  are  many  mod- 
ifications or  degrees  of  this  affection ;  such  as  the  un- 
irapassioned  preference  of  friendly  regard  and  esteem, 
the  warmer  glow  of  friendship  in  the  more  usual  accep- 
tation of  the  term,  and  the  increased  feeluig  of  devoted 
attachment  There  are  not  only  differences  m  degree, 
but  the  affection  itself,  considered  in  respect  to  its  nature 
simply,  seems  to  be  modified,  and  to  be  invested  with  a 
different  aspect,  according  to  the  circumstances  in  which 
it  is  found  to  operate.  The  love  which  children  feel  for 
their  parents  is  different  in  some  respects  fix)m  that  which 
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they  feel  for  iheir  brothcre  and  sisters.  The  love  of  pa- 
rents for  ibeir  childrea  possesses  traits,  difiicult  to  be  de- 
BCtibed  in  langu^e,  but  recognisable  by  Consciousnes, 
which  distinguish  it  from  their  love  to  mankiiul  Eeuer- 
ally,  or  their  love  to  their  counliy,  or  their  friends.  Hence 
we  are  enabled,  in  coiisistent-y  with  what  is  the  fact  in 
respect  to  tbein,  to  consider  the  Affections  under  differ- 
ent forms  or  heads,  viz.,  the  Parental  atfection,  the  Filial 
affection,  the  Fraternal  afiecticm,  Humanity,  or  the  love 
of  the  human  race,  Patriotism,  or  the  love  of  countiy, 
Friendship,  Gratitude,  and  Sympathy  or  Pity. 

4  356.  Lote,  in  iu  nriciin  formi,  chineleriud  ti^  ■  IworoM  ution. 

Love,  not  only  in  its  more  general  form,  hut  iu  all  the 
varieties  which,  in  coosequence  of  our  situation  and  of 
the  relations  we  sustain,  it  is  made  to  assume,  is  charac- 
terized, like  the  opposite  principle  of  resentment,  by  its 
twofold  action.  It  is  sometimes  seen,  particularly  in  pa- 
rents and  children,  to  operate  ii«»TWCTiTbt.S  ;  that  is  to 
say,  without  deliberation  or  forethought.  At  other  tiiiiG» 
it  is  subjected  to  mwe  or  les  of  regulation,  beir^  dther 
stimulated  or  repressed  in  its  exercise  by  the  facts  and 
reflections  wluch  are  furnished  by  reasoning ;  and  then  it 
is  said  to  posses  a  deliberate  or  volunt&bt  exercise. — 
Tliis  trait  or  characteristic,  which  peirades  the  whole  se- 
ries of  the  Natural  or  Pathematic  sen^biliucs,  has  been 
80  often  referred  to  that  it  is  unnecessaiy  to  delay  upon 
it  here. 

i  357.  or  lie  peicnUl  aReetion. 

The  principle  of  benevolence,  love,  or  good-will,  which, 
in  its  general  form,  has  thus  been  made  the  subject  of  a 
brief  notice,  ia  susceptible,  like  the  malevolent  alfection 
of  Resentment,  of  various  modifications.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  and  important  of  these  modifications  is 
the  Parental  Affection. — The  view  which  we  propose  to 
take  of  this  modification  of  benevolence  or  love  is,  that  it 
is  an  original  or  implanted  principle.  In  support  of  this 
view  a  number  of  tnings  may  be  said. 

(I.)  It  is  supported,  m  the  first  place,  by  the  considera- 
tion, that  the  relation  bctweea  the  parent  and  child  is 
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much  more  intimate  and  indissoluble  than  any  other.  The 
child,  in  the  view  of  the  parent,  is  not  so  much  a  distinct 
and  independent  being  as  a  reproduction  and  continuance 
of  himself.  He  sees  not  only  the  reflection  of  his  person 
and  dispositions  in  his  oflspring,  but  of  his  hopes,  joys, 
and  prospects ;  in  a  word,  of  his  whole  being.  Under 
such  circumstances,  it  is  almost  impossible  that  the  pa- 
rental affection  should  be  less  deeply  seated,  less  near  to 
the  root  and  bottom  of  the  soul,  than  any  olher  which 
can  be  named. 

(n.)  Such  an  affection  seems,  in  the  second  place,  to 
be  required  in  order  to  enable  parents  to  discharge  effec- 
tually the  duties  which  are  incumbent  upon  them.  The 
cares  and  troubles  necessarily  incidental  to  the  parental 
relation,  the  dailj  anxieties,  the  nights  of  wakeful  solici- 
tude, the  misgivings,  the  fears,  and  the  sorrows  without 
number,  it  would  be  imposable  for  human  nature  to  sup- 
port without  the  aid  of  an  implanted  principle. — And. 
hence  it  is,  that,  in  the  ordering  and  constitution  of  na- 
ture, this  principle  rises  in  such  inespressible  beauty  upon 
the  parental  heart.  It  diSiises  its  light  upon  it,  like  a  star 
upon  a  tempestuous  ocean,  and  guides  it  forward  in  com- 
parative safety. 

(IIIJ  In  the  third  place,  the  acknowledged  fact  that 
this  affection  has  an  instinctive  as  well  as  a  voluntary 
action,  is  a  strong  circumstance  in  favour  of  its  being  re- 
garded as  implanted.  A  purely  voluntary  affection  can- 
not, from  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  implanted,  because  it 
depends  upon  the  Will ;  and  will  dther  exist  or  not  exist, 
in  accordance  with  the  mere  volitive  determination.  An 
instinctive  affection  cannot  be  otherwise  than  implanted  ; 
because,  as  it  does  not  depend  upon  the  will,  it  has  no 
other  support  than  in  nature.  Now,  although  this  affec- 
tion has  a  voluntary  action,  based  upon  inquiry  and  rea- 
son, it  has  also,  at  its  foundation,  an  instinctive  action, 
which  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  work  of  the  author  of  the 
mind  himself.  So  that,  although  it  is  proper  to  accom- 
pany the  statement  with  the  remark  that  it  has  a  twofold 
action,  the  affection,  regarded  as  a  whole,  may  justly  be 
looki'd  upon  as  an  orisjinal  or  implanted  one. 

(iV.)  In  the  fourth  place,  its  univeisality  is  a  circum- 
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liverance ;  striving  to  shun  one  devouring  element,  they 
were  the  victims  of  another.  While  the  conflagration 
was  raging  furiously,  and  shrieks  of  terror  rent  the  air, 
an  unfortunate  mother,  r^ardJess  of  herself,  seemed  soli- 
citous only  for  the  safety  of  her  infant  child.  She  never 
attempted  to  escape ;  but  she  committed  it  to  the  charge 
of  an  officer,  who,  at  her  earnest  request,  endeavoured  to 
secure  it  in  his  coat ;  and,  following  the  lender  deposite 
with  her  eyes  as  he  retired,  she  calmly  awaited  that  ca- 
tastrophe in  which  the  rest  were  about  to  be  involved. 
Amid  the  exertions  of  the  officer  in  such  an  emergency, 
the  infant  dropped  info  the  sea,  which  was  no  sooner  dis- 
covered by  the  unhappy  parent,  than,  frantic,  she  plunged 
from  the  vessel's  side  as  if  to  preserve  it ;  she  sunk,  and 
was  seen  no  more."* 

i  359.  or  the  filial  BS'ectioti. 
As  a  counterpart  to  the  interesting  and  important  allec- 
tion  wUch  has  thus  been  brie£y  noticed,  nature  has  insti- 
tuted the  filial  affection,  or  that  affection  which  childreo 
bear  to  their  parents.  The  filial  affection,  although  it 
agrees  with  the  parental  in  the  circumstance  of  its  being 
implanted  or  connatural  in  the  human  mind,  differs  from 
it  in  some  of  its  traits. — It  is  understood,  among  other 
things,  to  possess  less  strength.  And  it  is  undoubtedly 
the  fact,  that  it  does  not,  as  a  general  thing,  flow  forth 
towards  ils  object  with  the  same  burning,  unmitigated  in- 
tensity. And  this  is  just  what  we  might  expect,  on  the 
supposition  that  the  human  rtund  comes  from  an  Author 
who  posesses  all  wisdom.  The  great  practical  object  for 
which  the  parental  affection  is  implanted  in  the  bosoms 
of  parents,  is  to  secure  to  their  of%iring  that  close  atten- 
tion and  care  which  are  so  indispensable  in  the  incipient 
stages  of  life.  The  responsibility  which  rests  upon  them 
in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  to  their  children,  is,  in  the 
variety  of  its  applications  and  in  the  aggregate  of  its 
amount,  obviously  greater  than  that  which  rests  upon 
children  in  the  discnai^e  of  their  duly  to  their  parents. 
Nothing  could  answer,  so  far  aswc  are  able  to  judge,  the 
requisitions  which  are  conslantly  made  on  the  parent  to 
*  OiigiD  and  P[ogr«»  of  the  Putimii,  (AnoDymoui,)  toI.  i.,  p.  148. 
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meet  the  child's  condition  of  weakness,  suffering,  and 
want,  and  to  avert  its  liabilities,  both  mental  and  bodily, 
to  error,  but  the  wakeful  energy  of  a  principle  stronger 
even  than  the  love  of  life.  But  it  is  different  on  the  part 
of  the  children.  As  a  general  thing,  no  such  calls  of 
constant  anxiety  and  watchfulness  in  the  behalf  of  an- 
other are  made  upon  them,  at  least  in  the  early  part  of 
their  life.  Hence  their  love  to  their  parents,  although 
ufKiuestionably  strong  enough  for  the  intentions  of  nature, 
bums  with  a  gentler  ray, 

i  300.  Tho  Gliil  aBcctiOD  origintl  or  implanted. 

We  took  occasion,  in  the  preceding  section,  to  remark 
incidentally,  that  the  filial  affection,  as  well  as  the  parent- 
al, is  original  or  implanted,  in  distinction  from  the  doc- 
trine of  its  being  of  an  associated  or  secondaiy  formation. 
Tt  is  not  our  purpose,  however,  to  enter  minutely  into  this 
inquiry ;  and  yet  there  are  one  or  two  trains  of  thousht 
having  a  bearuig  upon  it  which  we  are  unu41Iing  wholly 
to  omit — Our  first  remark  is,  that  if  the  filial  affeclioa 
were  wholly  voluntary  and  not  implanted;  in  other 
words,  if  it  were  based  wholly  on  reason  and  reflection, 
there  is  no  question  that  it  would  be  extinguished  much 
more  frequently  than  it  is  in  point  of  fact  But  that  mere 
reason  and  reflection  are  not  the  entire  basis  of  the  affec- 
tion, seems  to  be  evident  from  the  fact  that  we  continue 
to  love  our  parents  under  circumstances  when  reason,  if 
we  consulted  that  alone,  would  probably  pronounce  them 
unworthy  of  love.  Our  parents,  as  is  sometimes  the  case, 
may  treat  us  with  great  and  unmerited  neglect ;  they  may 
plunge  into  the  commission  of  crimes ;  they  may  become 
degraded  and  despised  in  the  eyes  of  the  community ; 
but  they  still  have  a  pure  and  elevated  place,  which  na- 
ture has  furnished  for  them  in  their  children's  hearts, — 
This  train  of  thought  {which,  it  is  proper  to  remark  in 
passing,  is  equally  applicable  to  parental  love,  and  tends 
to  confirm  the  views  brought  forward  under  that  head) 
goes  with  no  small  weight  to  show  that  the  affection  be- 
fore us  has  an  instinctive  or  natural  basis. 

Our  second  remark,  which  is  also  equally  applicable  to 
the  parental  affection,  is,  that  men,  with  scarcely  ai 
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tinn,  show,  by  their  judgments  and  treatmont  of  this  affec- 
tion, that  they  regard  it  as  constitutional  or  implanttd. 
It  is  evident  that  they  expect  us  to  treat  our  parents  with 
great  forbearance  and  kindness  under  all  circumstances. 
If  another  person  should  insult  and  injure  us,  public  sen- 
timent would  probably  justify  us  in  inmctbgsome  sort  of 
punishment  But  it  would  not  justify  us,  under  precisely 
the  same  circumstances  of  provocation,  in  mflicting  pun- 
ishment upon,  or  even  showing'  marked  disrespect  to  a 
parent,  because  it  would  be  a  violation  of  nature.  Not 
merely  the  disapprobation,  but  the  contempt  and  abhor- 
rence of  mankind,  inflicted  with  scarcely  the  possibility 
of  a  failure,  is  the  fearful  penalty  which  nature  has  at- 
tached to  a  want  of  parenlal  love,  even  when  the  conduct 
of  the  parent  himself  has  been  reprehensible. — This  is  evi- 
dently the  work  of  nature.  Men  act  in  this  case  as  tlieir 
nature  prompts  them.  But  nature  is  never  at  variance 
with  herselt  If  she  in  this  way  distinctly  intimates  that 
she  requires  us  to  love  our  parents  at  all  linieB,  in  adver- 
sity and  in  prosperity,  in  honour  and  in  degradation,  in 
good  and  in  evil  report,  it  is  obvioos  that  she  has  not  left 
we  affection  to  mere  reason  and  reflection,  for  it  is  impos- 
sible that  love  so  uQchanseable  could  be  sustained  in  such 
a  manner,  but  supports  it  upon  an  instinctive  or  consti- 
tutional ba^ 

We  merely  add,  leaving  it  to  the  reader  himself  to 
make  the  application  of  the  remark,  that  nearly  all  the 
considerations  which  were  brought  forward  to  show  the 
connatural  origin  of  the  parental  affection,  might  be  prop- 
erly adduced  to  show  the  same  tlung  in  the  case  of  the 
filial  affection. 

4  361.  IllusIratioriB  of  the  Rlial  bSWiIoq. 

Interesting  instances  of  the  results  of  the  iiUal  affection 
are  to  be  found  wherever  there  are  men.  And  while  it 
b  admitted  that  there  are  some  unfavourable  tendencies 
in  human  nature,  it  is  pleasant  to  contemplate  it  in  an  as- 
pect so  amiable  and  honourable.  It  is  the  fact,  indeed,  that 
children,  as  a  general  thing,  do  not  appear  to  be  wilhng 
to  laboui  and  suffer  so  mudi  for  parents  as  the  parents  do 
for  the  children.  There  are  more  frequent  instances  of  a 
Ii2 
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failure  of  filial  tfian  of  parental  lore.  Nevertheless,  id 
all  ages  of  the  world,  tfie  filial  affection  has  sustained  it- 
self m  such  a  way  as  to  Ising  honour  to  the  Beins  that 
implanted  it  Children  have  not  only  supported  and 
consoled  their  parents  in  the  ordinary  duties  and  trials  of 
life,  but,  in  multitudes  of  instances,  have  followed  them 
with  their  presence  and  their  consolations  into  banishment 
and  to  prison. 

At  the  accesaon  of  the  late  Emperor  Alexander  of 
Russia,  many  prisoners,  who  had  been  c(Hifined  for  politi- 
cal and  other  reasons  in  the  preceding  reign,  were  set  at 
liberty. — ^  I  saw,"  says  Kotzebue,  who  was  in  Russia  at 
this  interesting  period,  ^'  an  old  colonel  of  the  Cossacks 
and  his  son  brought  from  the  fortress  to  Count  de  Pablen's 
apartments.  The  story  of  this  generous  youth  is  exreme- 
ly  interesting.  His  father  had  been  dragged,  fcMr  I  know 
not  what  offence,  from  Tscherirask  to  Petersburg,  and 
there  closely  imprisoned.  Soon  afterward  his  son  arrived, 
a  handsome  and  brave  young  man,  who  had  obtained,  in 
the  reign  of  Catharine  II.,  the  cross  of  St  George  and 
that  of  Wolodiraer.  For  a  long  time  he  exerted  himself 
to  procure  his  father's  enlai^ement  by  solicitations  and 
petitions ;  but,  perceiving  no  hopes  of  success,  he  request- 
ed, as  a  particular  favour,  to  be  allowed  to  share  his  cap- 
tivity and  misfortunes.  This  was  in  part  granted  to  him ; 
he  was  committed  a  prisoner  to  the  fortr^,  but  was  not 
permitted  to  see  his  father ;  nor  was  the  unfortunate  old 
man  ever  informed  that  his  son  was  so  near  him.  On  a 
sudden  the  prison  bolts  were  drawn;  the  doors  were 
opened ;  his  son  rushed  mto  his  arms ;  and  he  not  only 
learned  that  he  was  at  liberty,  but,  at  the  same  time,  was 
informed  of  the  noble  sacrifice  which  filial  piety  had  of- 
fered. He  alone  can  decide  which  information  gave  him 
most  delight"* 

It  is  true,  there  have  been  instances  of  parents  who 
have  done  more  than  this ;  who  have  not  only  been  rea- 
dy to  suffer  banishment  or  imprisoment,  but  have  willing- 
ly and  joyfully  offered  their  lives  for  the  welfare  of  their 
children.  In  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution,  General 
LoizeroUes,  availing  himself  of  a  stratagem  in  order  to 

•  Kotzebue*8  Exile,  p.  254. 
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effect  the  object,  died  upon  the  scaffold  in  the  place  of 
his  son.  It  might  not  be  easy  to  bring  instances,  although 
some  such  have  probably  existed,  ol  children  dying  for 
their  parents.  But  history  furnisheii  some  affecting  cases, 
where  the  child  has  poured  back  into  the  parental  bosom 
the  fountain  of  life  which  had  been  received. — "  The 
mother  of  a  woman,"  says  the  writer  referred  to,  ^  168, 
"  in  humble  life,  being  condemned  at  Rome,  the  jailer, 
rather  than  execute  the  sentence,  wished  from  humanity 
to  let  her  perish  of  famine.  Meantime  no  one  but  her 
daughter  was  admitted  fo  the  prison,  and  that  after  she 
was  strictly  searched.  But  the  curiosity  of  the  man  be- 
ing aroused  by  the  unusual  duration  of  her  survivance, 
he  watched  their  interview,  and  discovered  the  daughter 
atfectionately  nouiTshing  the  author  of  her  days  with  her 
own  milk.  The  people  among  whom  this  incident  occur- 
red were  not  insensible  of  its  virtue,  and  a  temple  dedica- 
ted to  Piety  was  aiterward  erected  on  the  spot.  So  was 
an  aged  father,  under  similar  circumstances,  preserved  by 
similar  means:  he,  too,  was  liius  nourished  by  his  daugh- 
ter." 

i  aes.  Of  the  niton  of  Um  fntemil  aflectimi. 

There  is  one  other  affection  connected  with  the  fami- 
ly or  domestic  relation,  which  bears  the  marks,  although, 
perhaps,  somewhat  less  distinctly  than  in  the  cases  already 
mentioned,  of  a  natural  or  implanted  origin.  We  refer, 
as  will  be  readily  understood,  to  the  Fraternal  Afiection, 
or  the  love  of  brothers  and  sisters.  The  love  which  we 
bear  to  our  brothers  and  sisters,  although,  in  the  basis  or 
essentiality  of  its  nature,  it  is  the  same  with  any  other 
love,  has  something  peculiar  abAut  it,  a  trait  not  eauly 
expressed  in  words,  which,  in  our  internal  experience  or 
consciousness  of  it,  distinguishes  it  from  every  other  af- 
fection. 

We  are  aware  that  some  will  endeavour  to  explain 
the  origin  of  this  affection  by  saying,  that  it  is  owing  to 
the  circumstance  of  brothers  and  sisters  being  brought  up 
together  beneath  the  same  roof,  and  thus  participating 
in  an  early  and  long  companionship.  Nor  are  we  dis- 
posed to  deny,  that  this  circumstance  probably  has  some 
weight  in  impart-ng  to  it  an  increased  degree  of  inten- 
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s'lty.  But  there  is  a  single  fact,  which  furnishes  an  an- 
swer to  the  doctrinC]  that  denies  a  distinct  nature  to  the 
Fraternal  Affection,  and  regards  it  as  a  mere  modification 
of  love  in  general,  occasioned  by  the  circumstance  of 
early  and  long-continued  intercouree.  It  is  this.  When 
other  persons,  not  members  of  the  same  family,  are 
brought  up  beneath  the  same  roof,  although  we  love 
them  very  much,  yet  we  never  have  that  peculiar  feehnff 
(distinct  from  every  other  and  known  only  by  experience) 
which  flows  out  to  a  brother  or  sister.  There  is  some- 
thing in  having  the  same  father  and  mother,  in  looking 
upwani  to  the  same  source  of  origin,  in  being  nourished 
at  the  same  fountain  in  infancy,  in  feeling  the  same  life* 
blood  course  through  our  veins,  which  constitutes,  under 
the  creative  hand  of  nature,  a  sacred,  tie  unlike  any  other. 
There  are  other  views  of  the  subject,  besides  that 
which  has  just  been  noticed,  which  contribute  to  show 
the  con  naturalness  and  permanency  of  this  aiTection.  A 
number  of  the  remarks  which  have  been  made  in  support 
of  the  implanted  or  connatural  origin  of  theParenlaJ  and 
Filial  affections,  will  apply  here.  But  we  leave  the  sub- 
ject, to  the  decision  of  such  reflections,  as  will  he  likely 
to  suggest  tberoselvea  to  the  mind  of  the  reader  himself 

4  363.  On  the  ulility  o(  [he  dometlic  (flEietiotu. 

In  the  institution  of  the  affections  which  have  now 
passed  under  a  rapid  and  imperfect  review,  and  which, 
taken  together,  may  he  spoken  of  under  the  general  de- 
nomination of  the  Domestic  affections,  we  have  evidence 
of  that  benevolence  and  wisdom  which  are  seen  so  fre- 
quently in  the  arrangements  of  our  mental  nature.  These 
iifTectiona  are  not  only  Sources  of  happiness  to  individu- 
als and  families,  diffiising  an  undefinable  but  powerful 
charm  over  the  intercourse  of  life ;  they  also  indirectly 
exert  a  great  influence  in  the  support  of  society  generally. 

It  was,  indeed,  a  strange  notion  of  some  of  the  an- 
cients, of  Plato  in  particular,  that  the  domestic  atTections 
are  at  variance  with  the  love  of  country ;  and  that,  in 
order  to  extinguish  these  affections,  children  should  be 
taken  from  tlieir  parents  at  their  birlh,  and  transicrred  to 
the  state  to  be  educated  at  the  public  expcase.     But  the_ 
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domestic  affections  are  too  deeply  planted,  particularly  that 
of  parents,  to  be  generally  destroyed  by  any  process  of 
this  land  ;  and  if  it  were  otherwise,  the  result  would  be 
as  injurious  to  the  public  as  to  individual  happiness.  It 
is  unquestionable,  that  one  of  the  great  supports  of  society 
is  the  family  relation.  ^Vho  is  most  watchful  and  dihgent 
in  his  business  ?  Who  isthe  most  constant  friend  of  public 
order,  and  is  most  prompt  in  rallying  to  the  standard  of 
the  law  1  Who,  as  a  general  thing,  is  the  best  friend,  the 
best  neighbour,  and  the  best  citizen  ?  Not  he  who  is  set 
loose  from  family  relationships,  and  wanders  abroad  with- 
out a  home ;  but  he,  however  poor  and  unknown  to  fame, 
who  has  a  father  and  mother,  wife  and  children,  brothers 
and  sisters;  who  sees  his  own  sorrows  and  happiness 
multiplied  in  the  sorrows  and  happiness  of  those  around 
him ;  and  who  is  strong  in  the  advocacy  and  support  of 
the  common  and  public  good ;  not  only  because  it  in- 
volves his  own  personal  interest,  but  the  interest  and  bap- 
pines  of  all  those  who  are  linked  aim  in  arm  with  him- 
self by  the  beauty  and  sacredness  of  domestic  ties. 


One  of  the  most  interesting  inquiries  in  connexion  with 
the  domestic  affections,  and  the  benevolent  affections  gen- 
erally, and  one,  too,  on  which  there  has  been  a  great  di- 
versity of  opinion,  is,  whether  these  affections  possess  a 
moral  character,  and  what  that  character  is.  The  more 
common  opinion  seems  to  have  been,  that  all  affections 
which  are  truly  benevolent  are  necessarily,  and  from  the 
mere  fact  of  their  being  benevolent,  morally  good  or 
virtuous.  Nor  is  it  perhaps  surprising,  that  this  opinion 
should  be  so  often  entertained.  Certainly,  as  compared 
with  the  other  active  principles,  coming  under  tlie  gen- 
eral head  of  the  Natural  or  Pathematic  senabilities,  they 
hold  the  highest  rank;  and  we  frequently  apply  epithets 
to  them  which  indicate  our  belief  of  their  comparative 
pre-eminence.  We  speak  of  them,  not  only  as  innocent 
and  useful,  but  as  interesting,  amiable,  and  lovely  ;  and 
from  time  to  time  apply  other  epithets,  which  equally 
show  the  favourable  place  wtuch  they  occupy  in  our  le- 
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gard.     AH  tlus  vre  allow ;  but  still  they  are  not  n 

nly,  and  in  consequence  of  their  own   nature  simply, 

momlly  good 

The  correct  view  on  this  subject  we  apprehend  to  be 
this;  (the  same  that  has  been  taken  of  other  principles, 
that  are  analogous  in  their  nature  and  operation.)  So 
far  a.s  the  benevolent  alfections  are  constitutional  or  in- 
stinctive in  their  action,  they  are  indifferent  as  to  their 
moral  characteT,  being  neither  morally  good  nor  evil.  So 
far  as  they  have  a  voluntary  action,  iLcy  will  be  either 
the  one  or  the  other,  accordmg  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  case.  When,  Ibr  mstance,  the  mother  hears  the  sud- 
den and  unexpected  scream  of  her  child  in  another  room, 
and  impetuously  rushes  to  its  relief,  we  allow  the  action 
to  be  naiuridly  good,  and  exceedingly  interesting  and 
lovely ;  but  we  do  not  feel  at  Uberty  to  predicate  viiibie  of 
it,  and  to  pronounce  it  moraily  good,  because  it  is  obvi- 
m^ly  constitutional  or  instinctive.  It'  the  act,  done  un- 
der such  cirtmmstaoces,  be  necessarily  virtuous,  then  it 
clearly  foUou-s  that  >'irtue  may  be  predicated  of  sheep, 
cows,  and  other  brute  animals,  who  exhibit,  under  like 
circumstances,  the  same  instinctive  attachment  to  their 
offspring.  So  far,  therefore,  as  the  benevolent  afiectiona 
are  instinctive  in  their  o|)eration,  they  are  to  be  regarded, 
however  interesting  and  amiable  they  may  appear,  as 
neither  morally  good  nor  eviL 


But  so  far  as  the  benevolent  affections  are  voluntary ; 
in  other  words,  so  far  as  they  exist  in  view  of  motives 
voluntarily  and  deliberately  brought  before  the  mind, 
they  may  be,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  voluntary  ef- 
fort, either  virtuous  or  vicious.  Take,  as  an  illustration, 
another  instance  of  the  operations  of  the  maternal  alfec- 
tion.  The  basis  of  this  affection  is  unquestionably  pure 
instincL  But  it  has,  in  addition  to  this,  a  voluntary  oper- 
ation ;  and  tliis  accessory  operation,  it  is  to  be  presumed, 
is  in  the  majority  of  cases  virtuous.  Nevertheless,  when- 
ever this  amiable  and  ennobling  aJfection  becomes  inor- 
dinately strong,  when   under  its  induence  tbe  mother 
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leaves  the  child  to  vicious  courses,  agwnst  the  remon- 
strancts  of  the  sentiment  of  duly,  its  exercise  evidently 
becomes  vicious, — On  the  other  hand,  if  the  mother,  per- 
haps in  consequence  of  the  improper  conduct  of  the  child, 
or  a  perplexing  inability  to  meet  its  numerous  wants,  or 
for  some  other  reason,  finds  its  affection  falling  below  the 
standard  which  is  requisite  in  order  to  fulfil  the  inteDtions 
of  nature,  and  in  this  state  of  things  restores  and  invigo- 
rates its  exercise  by  a  careful  and  serious  consideration  of 
all  the  respofisibihties  involved  in  the  maternal  relalion,  it 
is  equally  clear  that  its  exercise  at  once  assumes  the  op- 
posite character,  not  merely  of  amiableness,  but  of  virtue. 


We  may  add  to  what  has  now  been  remarked,  that 
the  highest  and  most  ennobling  form  of  benevolence  ex- 
ists in  connexion  with  strict  justice.  Perfect  justice  is,  by 
the  constitution  of  things,  indissolubly  conjoined  with  the 
genera)  and  the  highest  good.  All  farms  and  degrees  of 
benevolence,  which  are  at  variance,  whether  more  or  less, 
with  perfect  rectitude,  although  they  are  aiming  at  good 
or  happiness,  are  nevertheless  seeking  something  less  than 
the  greatest  possible  happiness.  Even  benevolence,  there- 
fore, is,  and  ought  to  be,  subjected  to  some  regulating 
power.  Whenever  we  distinctly  perceive  that  its  present 
indulgence  in  any  given  case  wdl  tend,  whatever  may  be 
its  immediate  bearing,  to  ultimate  imhappiness  and  misery, 
we  are  sacredly  bound  by  the  higher  considerations  of 
duty  to  repress  it  And  there  is  as  much  virtue  in  re- 
pressing its  action  at  such  times  as  there  would  be  at 
other  times  in  stimulating  it. 

One  of  the  most  benevolent  men  of  whom  history 
gives  us  any  account  was  Bartholomew  Las  Casas,  bish- 
op of  Chiapa.  In  1502  he  accompanied  Ovando  to 
Hispaniola,  who  had  been  commissioned  and  sent  out 
as  the  Spanish  governor  to  that  island.  He  there  wit- 
nessed, with  all  the  pain  of  a  naturally  benevolent  heart, 
the  cruel  treatment  which  was  experienced  by  the  native 
inhabitants  ;  the  deprivation  of  their  personal  rights,  the 
seizure  of  their  lands,  their  severe  toil,  and  inexorable 
He  was  deeply  affected;   and  from  that 
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time  devoteii  the  whole  of  his  subsequent  Ufe,  a  period 
of  more  than  sixty  years,  to  exertions  in  thar  behalf. 
Underdid  impulse  of  a  most  unquestioDable benevoleoce, 
this  good  man  recommended  to  Cardinal  Ximenes,  who 
vas  at  that  time  al  the  head  of  Spanish  affairs,  the  intro- 
duction  of  Negro  slaves  into  the  West  India  Islands,  as 
one  of  the  best  methods  of  relief  to  the  native  inhaintants. 
We  introduce  this  statement  for  the  purpose  of  illus- 
trating our  suhject.  Tile  measui«s  of  Las  Casas,  which 
tended  to  introduce  enslaved  Africans  into  the  Spanish 
islands,  were  the  results,  beyond  all  question,  of  a  holy 
and  exalted  benevolence.  But  if  he  could  have  foreseen 
the  treatment  of  the  Negroes,  still  more  djeadful  than 
that  to  vhich  the  native  inhabitants  were  suhjeded ;  if 
he  could  have  beheld  in  antidpation  the  clesniations 
which  have  spread  over  Africa  in  consequence  of  the 
Slave  Trade,  it  would  have  been  his  duly,  whatever  good 
might  have  immeiliately  resulted  to  the  Indians,  in  wlinse 
behalf  he  was  so  deeply  interested,  to  have  checked  and 
coiilrolled  his  benevolent  feelings,  and  to  have  endured 
the  present  rather  than  have  been  accessory  to  the  future 
evil.  The  indulgence  of  his  benevolence  to  the  native 
inhabitants,  under  such  circiunslances  and  in  such  a  form, 
(however  amiable  and  interesting  benevolence,  in  itself 
considered,  undoubtedly  is  in  all  cases  whatever,)  would 
have  been  a  violation  of  duty,  and  consequently  a  sin. — 
So  false  and  pernicious  is  that  system  which  ascribes  to 
benevolence  in  its  own  nature,  and  independently  of  its 
relations  to  the  law  of  rectitude,  the  character  of  virtue. 

^  367.  Of  humanity,  or  the  lovo  of  the  humBn  race. 
Another  of  the  implanted  affections  is  humanity,  or  the 
love  of  the  human  race. — On  this  subject  there  are  only 
three  suppasitions  to  be  made,  viz.,  that  man  is  by  nature 
indifferent  to  the  welfare  of  his  fellow-man,  or  Ihat  he 
naturally  regards  him  with  feelings  of  hostility,  or  that 
he  has  a  degree  of  interest  in  his  welfare  and  loves  hiin. 
That  man  is  by  nature  entirely  indifferent  to  the  welfare 
of  his  fellow-beings,  is  a  proposition  which  will  not  lie 
likely  to  meet  with  many  supportei'S  ;  still  less  the  propo- 
ntioD,  although  some  have  been  found  to  advocate  it, 
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that  he  is  by  nature  and  instinctively  the  enemy  of  man. 
Hut,  in  endeavouring  to  support  the  third  proposition,  that 
he  has  naturally  a  degree  of  interest  in,  and  a  desire  for 
the  welfare  of  the  members  of  the  human  race  generally, 
expressed  by  the  terms  humanity  or  fbilasthropv,  vie 
wishittobeimderstoodthatwedoQot,  asa  general  thin^, 
claim  for  the  exercise  of  this  affection  any  marked  inten- 
sity. It  is  too  evident  that  it  possesses  but  little  strength 
compared  with  what  it  should ;  and  that  it  falls  far  short 
of  the  Scriptural  requisition,  which  exacts  the  same  love 
for  our  neighbour  as  for  ourselves.  The  fact  undoubtedly 
is,  that  the  principle  is  impeded  in  its  action  and  dimin- 
ished in  its  results  by  the  inordinate  exercise  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  sEi.F-LovE,  which  is  constantly  recalling  our  at- 
tention within  the  restricted  circle  of  our  personal  inter- 
ests. But  the  affection  of  humanity,  although  thus  re- 
stricted in  its  action,  and  depressed  far  below  the  stand- 
ard which  its  great  Author  justly  claims  for  it,  has  never-  j 
theleffi  an  existence.  1 

This  is  shown,  in  the  first  place,  from  the  peat  interest  ■ 
vrhich  is  always  taken,  and  by  all  classes  of  persons,  in 
anything  which  relates  to  human  nature,  to  man  consid- 
ered as  a  human  being,  irrespective,  in  a  great  degree,  of 
his  country  and  of  the  period  of  his  existence.  There  are 
numerous  other  subjects  of  inquiry ;  and  we  undoubtedly 
feel  a  considerable  degree  of  interest  in  whatever  reaches 
us  from  different  quarters  of  the  earth  in  respect  to  their 
structure,  climate,  and  resources.  But  it  is  chiefly  when 
man  is  mentioned  that  the  heart  grows  warm.  We  listen 
to  the  story  of  his  situation  and  fortunes,  even  for  the  first 
time,  as  of  one  in  whom  flows  the  same  fountain  of  life. 
When  we  touch  a  string  here,  we  find  a  vibration  in  every 
human  heart.  The  mere  aspect  of  man,  the  mere  sound 
of  the  human  voice,  unaided  by  a  multitude  of  associations 
which  often  enhance  their  etfect,  awakens  emotions  of 
regard  and  interest  And  seldom  can  we  find  a  person 
so  immersed  in  his  own  selfishness  as  boldly  and  openly 
to  avow,  that  tlie  pursuit  of  his  persona!  interests,  with 
whatever  good  reasons  it  may  in  itself  seem  to  be  justi- 
fied, is  a  vahd  and  honourable  excuse  for  annulling  the 
Kk 


claims  of  hwnaDity,  and  sundeiing  the  tie  of  unireraal 
bcolherhood. 

I  SSS-  FurltMi  prooTt  in  fupporl  of  ihc  Joclhne  of  an  iaaiLB  humanity, 

In  the  second  place,  the  testimony  of  iodividuals  vfao 
bave  been  so  «(uated  as  to  put  the  natural  sentiments  of 
mankiDcl  in  this  respect  to  a  fair  trial,  is  favourable  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  natural  existence  of  humane  or  philan- 
thropic feelings.  We  refer  here,  in  particular,  to  the 
statements  of  travellers,  who,  either  by  design  or  by  acci- 
dent, have  been  placed,  fw  a  considerable  time,  among 
Savage  tribes;  without  meaning,  however,  to  exclude 
those  who,  in  civilized  lands,  have  been  favourably  »tu- 
ated  for  ascertaining  the  tendencies  of  the  human  heart 
Kotzebue,  for  instance,  who  was  suddenly  seized  and  sent 
an  exile  into  Siberia,  where  he  remained  some  time,  was 
thrown  into  the  company  of  various  classes  of  persons 
tinder  such  circumstances  that  he  could  hardly  fall  to  ffflxQ 
a  correct  judgment  in  the  matter  under  consideratioii. 
The  Narrative  of  his  Exile,  which  is  exceedingly  interest- 
ing, discovers  the  human  mind,  considered  as  naturally 
disposed  to  the  misery  or  happiness  of  the  human  race, 
under  a  decidedly  favourable  aspect.  In  the  recollection 
of  the  good  and  the  evil  he  had  experienced,  and  in  view 
of  the  numerous  facts  recorded  in  his  book,  he  exclaims : 
"  How  few  hard-hearted  and  insensible  beings  are  to  be 
met  with  m  my  Narrative!  My  misfortunes  have  con- 
finned  tne  in  the  opinion,  that  man  may  put  confidence  in 
his  fellow-man." 

Almost  all  the  travellere  into  the  interior  of  Africa, 
Vaillant,  Park,  Sparman,  Clapperton,  Dcnham,  the  Lan- 
ders, and  othere,  although  they  travelled  among  tribes  in 
the  highest  degree  ignorant  and  degraded,  constantly 
speak  of  the  kindness  they  experienced. — On  a  certain 
occasion.  Park,  for  reasons  connected  with  the  drcum- 
Etance  of  his  being  an  entire  stranger  in  the  country,  was 
obliged  to  remain  all  day  wilhout  food.  About  sunset, 
BR  he  was  turning  his  horse  loose  to  graze,  and  had  be- 
fore him  the  prospect  of  spending  the  night  in  solitude 
md  hunger,  a  woman  happened  to  pass  near  lum  as  she 
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was  returning  from  her  employment  in  the  fields.  A»- 
tonished  at  seeing  a  white  man,  she  slopped  to  gaze  upon 
hira;  and,  noticing  his  looks  of  injection  and  sorrow, 
kindly  ijiquired  from  what  cause  they  proceeded.  When 
Park  had  expluned  his  destitute  situation,  the  woman 
immediatelT  took  up  his  saddle  and  bridle,  and  desired 
him  to  follow  her  to  her  home.  There,  after  having 
hghted  a  lamp,  she  presented  him  with  some  broiled  fish, 
spread  a  mat  for  him  to  lie  upon,  and  gave  him  permis- 
sion to  remain  in  her  humble  dwelling  till  the  morning. 
Park  informs  us,  that,  during  the  chief  part  of  the  night, 
the  woman  and  her  female  companions  were  occupied 
with  spinning ;  and  that  they  beguiled  their  labour  with 
a  variety  of  songs ;  one  of  which  had  reference  to  his 
own  situation.  The  air  was  sweet  and  plaintive,  and  the 
words  were  literally  as  follows.  "  The  winds  roared,  and 
the  rains  fell.  The  poor  while  man,  faint  and  weary, 
came  and  sat  under  our  tree.  He  has  no  mother  to  bring 
him  milk,  do  wife  to  grind  him  corn.  Let  us  pity  the 
white  man ;  no  mother  has  he  to  bring  him  milk,  no 
vrife  to  grind  him  com." 


It  will  be  noticed,  we  do  not  assert  that  the  principle 
of  love  to  our  fellow-men,  considered  simply  as  membera 
of  the  human  race,  is  as  strong  in  the  human  mind  as  it 
should  be.  All  we  propose  to  assert  and  maintain  is, 
tliat  it  actually  has  an  existence  there  to  some  extent. 
And,  among  other  proofs,  we  might,  in  the  thii-d  place, 
properly  refer  to  those  numerous  benevolent  inetitutions, 
such  as  hospitals,  infirmaries,  asylums,  houses  of  refiige, 
charity  schools,  and  charitable  societies  of  every  descnp- 
tion,  which  exist  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  true  that 
institutions  of  this  kind  flourish  most,  and  it  ia  a  circum- 
stance exceedingly  honourable  to  Ae  tendency  of  the 
Christian  religion,  in  Christian  countries.  But  the  fact 
undoubtedly  is,  that,  on  suitable  iuquirj-,  we  may  find 
evidences  in  a  diminished  degree,  of  benevolent  eiforts, 
and  traces  of  benevolent  institutions,  such  as  have  been 
now  referred  to,  in  lands  not  thus  highly  favoured.    In 
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the  rec«illy-published  life  of  Ihe  Missionary  Svrartz,  (ch 
xi.,)  we  find  the  following  incidenlal  remark,  whicti 
throws  light  upon  the  state  of  thin^  in  India.  Speaking 
of  the  territory  of  Tanjore,  the  writer  says,  "  Its  capital, 
bordering  on  the  Delta  of  the  Coleroon  and  the  Cavaiy, 
is  wealthy  and  splendid,  adorned  with  a  pagoda,  which 
eclipses  in  magnificence  all  other  structures  in  the  South 
of  India ;  and  exceeding,  in  the  number  of  its  sacred 
buildings  and  charitabte  iitstiiiitions,  all  the  neighbouiing 
proTinces." 

Among  other  facts  kindred  with  those  which  have  now 
been  alluded  to,  it  is  well  known,  that  when  any  portion 
of  the  human  race  have  been  subjected  by  fire,  war,  fam- 
ine, the  pestilence,  or  some  convulsion  of  nature,  to  great 
afBiction,  an  interest  is  felt,  and  efforts  are  made  in  their 
behalf  in  other  countries.  As  an  illustration  of  what  we 
mean,  it  will  suffice  to  remark,  that  when,  some  years 
since,  the  Greek  nation,  and,  slill  more  recently,  Uie  in- 
habitants of  the  Cape  de  Verd  Islands,  were  in  a  state  of 
extreme  want,  although  they  were  a  remote  people,  and 
scarcely  known  among  us,  a  number  of  vesseb,  in  both 
cases,  were  sent  from  this  country  to  their  assistance, 
loaded  with  provisions  at  the  expense  of  private  individ- 
uals. Many  facts  of  this  kind  might  be  mentioned,  which 
are  obviously  inconsistent  with  the  idea  that  man  is  indif- 
ferent to  the  welfare  of  his  fellow-man,  much  more  that 
men  are  naturally  hostile  to  each  other. 

4  370.  Other  rcmirki  in  proof  of  the  aune  docbrino. 

In  the  fourth  place,  the  prmciple  of  HUMANrrr  is  requi- 
site, in  order  to  render  human  nature  at  all  consistent 
with  itself. — We  have,  for  instance,  implanted  within  us 
the  desire  of  Esteem,  which  is  universal  in  its  operation. 
But  why  should  we  be  so  constituted  as  naturally  to  de- 
sire the  esteem  of  those  whom,  at  the  same  time,  we  nat- 
lu-ally  hate  or  are  indifferent  to  7  There  is  no  question 
that  Sociality,  or  the  desire  of  society,  is  connatural  to  the 
human  mind ;  but  is  it  presumable  that  men  are  so  crea- 
ted as  earnestly  to  covet  the  society  of  others,  when,  at 
the  same  time,  those  whose  company  they  seek  are,  by 
the  constitution  of  nature,  the  objects  of  entire  inditlei^ 
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ence  or  of  decided  aversion  ?  We  have  mthin  us,  as  we 
shall  have  occasion  lo  notice  hereafter,  the  distinct  prin- 
dple  of  Pity  or  Sympathy,  which  prompts  us  both  lo  pre- 
vent suffering  and  to  relieve  it  when  it  exists;  a  principle 
which  no  one  supposes  is  designed  by  nature  to  be  limit- 
ed in  its  operation  to  the  immediate  circle  of  our  relatives 
and  friends,  but  which  has  men  as  such  for  itA  object,  and 
the  wide  world  for  the  field  of  its  exercise.  But  on  what 
grounds  of  wisdom  or  consistency  is  it  possible  that  na- 
ture should  prompt  men  to  relieve  or  prevent  the  suffer- 
ings of  others,  whom  she  also  imperatively  requires  us  tc 
regard  with  sentiments  of  hostility,  or,  at  least,  with  un- 
feeling coldness  t  Furthermore,  our  Conscience  requires 
us  to  treat  our  fellow-men,  in  all  ordinary  cases,  with 
kindness,  and  we  experience  an  internal  condemnation 
when  we  do  not  do  it ;  which  would  at  least  not  be  the 
case  if  we  were  the  subjects  of  a  natural  hostility  to  ihein. 
— It  is  on  such  grounds  we  assert  tliat  human  nature,  in 
order  lo  be  consistent  with  itself,  requires  a  principle  of 
good-will  or  love  to  man,  considered  simply  as  possessing 
a  kindred  origin  and  nature. 

i  371,  Of  palrroij^m  or  love  of  counlr)-. 

One  of  the  most  important  modifications  of  that  more 
genera]  and  extensive  form  of  good-will  or  benevolence 
which  extends  to  all  mankind,  is  patriotish,  or  love  of 
countr)'.  It  seems  to  be  the  intention  of  nature,  when 
we  consider  the  diversities  of  customs  and  languages  that 
exist,  and  particularly  that,  in  many  cases,  countries  are 
distinctly  separated  from  each  other,  l^  large  nvers,  lakes, 
^k,  mountains,  and  seas,  that  mankind,  instead  of  be- 
mg  under  one  government,  shall  exist  in  separate  and  dis- 
tinct communities  or  nations,  each  having  its  own  institu- 
tions and  civil  polity.  And  such,  at  any  rate,  is  the  fact. 
We  are  not  only  members  of  mankind  and  citizens  of  the 
world,  (a  relation  which  ought  to  be  more  distinctly  and 
fully  recognised  than  it  ever  has  been,)  but  are  mem- 
bers, and,  as  such,  have  appropriate  duties  to  fidfil,  of  our 
own  particular  communily.  And  it  is  thus  that  a  founda- 
tion is  laid  for  tliat  particular  state  of  mind  which  we  de- 
nominate Patriotism. 

Kk2  ^ 
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This  affection  we  regard  as  secondary  rather  than  origi- 
naL  It  is  that  love  which  we  exercise,  and  ought  to  ex- 
ercise, towards  the  members  of  our  species  considered  as 
such,  heightened  by  the  consideration  that  those  towards 
whom  it  IS  put  forth  are  sprung  from  the  same  race,  in- 
habit the  same  territory,  are  under  the  same  constitrutions 
of  government,  speak  the  same  language,  and  have  the 
same  interests.  So  that  the  love  of  our  race,  as  it  is  mod- 
ified in  the  form  of  love  of  our  country',  while  it  is  more 
restricted,  becomes  proportionally  more  intense.  And,  in 
point  of  fact,  it  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  predominant 
and  ruling  principles  which  regulate  the  conduct  of  men. 

Nevertheless,  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  there  is  neces- 
sarily any  conflict  between  these  two  principles.  For,  in 
doing  good  to  our  country  we  are  doing  good  to  mankind  ; 
and  to  that  particular  portion  of  mankmd  which  Provi- 
dence, by  placing  them  more  immediately  within  the  scope 
of  our  obser\alion  and  elTort,  seems  to  have  asagned  as 
the  especial  field  of  our  beneficence.  At  the  same  time  it 
cannot  be  denied,  that  patriotism,  in  its  irregular  and  un- 
restrained exercise,  does  sometimes,  and  but  too  frequent- 
ly, mterfere  with  Philanthropy,  or  the  love  of  man.  The 
passion  of  patriotism,  as  a  general  thing,  has  become  dis- 
proportionate in  degree,  as  compared  with  the  love  of 
the  human  race.  The  interests  of  our  country,  by  being 
continually  brooded  over,  are  exaggerated  to  our  percep- 
tion ;  while  those  of  mankind  are  too  much  lost  sjght  of. 
There  is  too  much  ground  for  the  feeling  lamentation  of 
Cowper : 

"  Landii  inlcracctMl  hy  ■  nBrrow  frith 
Abhor  e»ch  oiher.      Mounuin*  inlerposed 
M>ke  cneiniH  of  nitiun^  «ho  had  el». 
Like  kindred  drops,  been  mitigliHl  into  ono." 

4  37!.  or  the  iITectian  of  friendthip. 
Another  interestmg  modification  of  that  feeling  ot 
good-will  or  love,  which,  as  men,  we  naturally  bear  to  our 
fellow-men,  is  denominated  Friendship.  It  is  a  passion 
80  distinctly  marked,  that  it  well  deseri-es  a  separate  no- 
tice, although  there  are  no  good  grounds  for  regarding 
it,  considered  as  a  distinct  affection,  as  connatural  The 
love  which  we  bear  to  our  spcdes  is  so  difiitted,  that  it 
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cannot  be  said,  as  a  general  thing,  to  pass«s  a  high  de- 
gree of  strength.  As  it  witlidraws  from  the  vast  cueum- 
fcrence  of  the  human  race,  and  contracts  its  exercise 
within  the  narrow  circle  of  our  country,  it  acquires  in- 
creased enerffy.  Retreating  within  the  stiil  more  restrict- 
ed limits  which  itnbody  those  with  whom  we  are  most 
accustomed  to  associate,  it  assumes  a  new  modification, 
being  not  only  characterized  by  greater  strength,  Init  a 
source  of  greater  pleasure.  And  this,  in  distinction  frota* 
Humanity  or  Philanthropy,  which  extends  to  all  mankind, 
as  well  as  in  distinction  from  Patriotism,  which  merely 
spreads  itself  over  the  extent  of  our  country,  we  call 

FRIENDSHIP. 

This  affection,  like  the  other  benevolent  affections 
which  have  been  mentioned,  includes  in  itself  an  emo- 
tion of  pleasure,  combined  with  tlie  desire  of  good  to  its 
object.  It  exists,  or  may  be  surnxwed  to  exist,  in  respect 
to  lliose  persons  who  are  not  only  so  ^tualcd  as  to  be  the 
subjects  of  our  intimacy,  but  posses  such  qualities  as  to  be 
deserving  of  our  esteem.  It  is,  perhaps,  a  common  remark, 
in  connexion  with  tliis  particular  view  of  the  subject,  that 
a  similarity  of  character  is  requisite  as  the  basis  of  this  af- 
fection. This,  to  some  extent,  is  true  ;  but  the  remark 
is  not  to  be  received  without  some  iimilation.  it  is  cer- 
tainly the  case,  that  friendship  is  consistent  with  diversi- 
ties of  intellect.  Persons  who  differ  much  in  the  quick- 
ness and  amplitude  of  intellectual  action,  may  neverthe- 
less entertain  for  each  other  a  sincere  friendship.  But  it 
must  be  admitted,  it  does  not  readily  appear  how  such 
friendship  can  exist  in  the  case  of  persons  who  differ  es- 
sentially in  moral  character.  The  fact  that  one  of  the 
parties  is  virtuous,  the  other  vicious ;  that  one  of  them 
attaches  his  highest  veneration  and  esteem  to  that  riT'.i- 
tude  which  the  other  regards  as  of  no  value,  can  hard- 
ly fail  to  interpose  between  them,  as  far  as  the  reciproca- 
tion of  friendship  is  concerned,  an  insuperable  bamer. 

^  373.  Of  ihe  affaciioa  of  piiy  or  sympathy. 

It  is  not  unfrequently  the  case  that  we  find  around  ub 
objects  of  suffering  ;  those  who,  from  want,  or  disease,  » 
•ome  oth^  cause,  are  justly  entitled  to  the  aid  of  tbeir 
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fellow-men.  In  order  to  meet  this  state  of  things,  Provi- 
decce  has  kindly  implanted  within  us  the  principle  of 
Pity,  which  prompls  us,  by  an  instinctive  and  powerful 
impulse,  to  render  (he  aid  which  is  so  frequently  needed. 
This  benevolent  affection  differs  from  others,  in  being 
based  upon  a  painful  instead  of  a  pleasant  emotion. 
The  occasion  of  the  exercise  of  the  affection  of  Pity  or 
Sj-mpathy  is  some  case  of  suffering.  On  contemplating 
the  scene  of  suffering,  it  is  the  result,  in  all  ordinary  ca- 
ses, that  we  experience  a  painful  emotion,  which  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  desire  to  relie^-e  the  suffering  object 

This  principle  is  practically  a  very  important  one.  It 
is  a  sentiment  of  Bishop  Butler,  expressed  in  connexion 
with  this  very  subject,  that  the  misery  of  men  is  much 
more  directly,  antl  to  a  much  greater  extent,  under  the 
power  of  oUiers  than  th«r  happiness.  The  sources  of 
happiness,  both  mental  and  bodily,  arc  to  a  great  extent 
in  ourselves ;  and  altliough  they  are  susceptible  of  in- 
crease through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Idnd  offices  of 
others,  yet  not  ordinarily  in  a  verj-  great  degree.  But  it 
is  in  the  power  of  any  individual,  who  is  thus  evilly  di^ 
posed,  to  plunge  others,  not  one  or  two  merely,  but  even 
whole  neighbourhoods,  into  misery.  The  principle  of 
Kly,  which  is  called  forth  not  only  in  the  actual  but  also 
in  the  anticipated  prospect  of  suffering,  aids,  in  connex- 
ion with  other  causes,  m  keeping  under  proper  restraint 
any  tendency  to  a  wrong  exercise  of  this  unporlant  pow- 
er. It  not  only  exercises  the  important  office  of  prevent- 
ing suffering,  by  operating,  as  it  were,  in  anticipation,  but 
it  visits,  watches  over,  ant!  relieves  it  when  it  has  actual- 
ly occurred.  And  in  this  last  point  of  view  particularly, 
as  well  as  in  the  other,  it  commends  itself  to  our  notice 
and  admiration  as  a  practical  principle  eminently  suited 
to  the  condition  and  wants  of  man. 

4  374.  Of  the  monl  chsracler  of  pUj. 

It  is  an  opiiuon  sometimes  expressed,  that  an  affection 
BO  amiablo,  and  generally  so  useful  as  that  of  Pity,  can- 
not be  otherwise  than  virtuous.  Il  is  not  wonderful,  when 
we  lake  into  view  the  interesting  character  of  the  affec- 
tion, that  such  an  opinion  should  be  entertained  j  but  we 
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cannot  regard  it  as  strictly  correct.  It  is  well  understood, 
so  much  so  as  not  to  be  conadered  a  matter  of  doubt,  that 
this  affection  operates  in  the  first  instance  instinctively. 
And  it  is  easy  to  see  the  intention  of  nature  in  instituting 
this  form  of  its  action.  In  a.  multitude  of  cases  where 
we  can  relieve  the  suiferini^  of  our  fellow-men,  our  as- 
«stance  would  come  too  late  if  we  acted  on  the  hesita- 
ting and  cautious  suggestions  of  reason.  An  instinctive 
action,  therefore,  is  necessary.  And,  so  far  as  the  action 
of  the  principle  is  of  this  kind,  it  must  be  obvious  that 
it  is  neither  virtuous  nor  vicious. 

But  there  is  another  view  of  this  subject.  The  prin- 
ciple of  ^-mpathy  may  be  checked  in  its  exercise  when 
it  is  too  intense,  or  increased  when  deficient,  under  the 
influences  of  a  deliberate  and  voluntary  effort.  And,  un- 
der these  circumstances,  its  action  may  have  a  voluntary 
character,  being  right  or  wrong  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case.  It  is  right  when  it  is  subordinated 
to  the  requisitions  of  an  enlighteneil  conscience ;  but  oth- 
erwise it  is  wrong.  And  it  may  be  wrong  by  excess  as 
well  as  by  defect.  If,  for  instance,  we  happened  to  see  a 
person  severely  but  justly  punished  under  the  authority 
of  law,  we  might  exercise  pity  in  his  behalf.  But  if,  un- 
der the  mere  impulse  of  pity,  we  should  be  led  to  attempt 
his  rescue,  in  violation  of  the  rights  and  interests  of  soci- 
ety, such  an  exercise  of  it  would  be  wrong.  Again,  we 
can  hardly  fail  to  pity  the  wretchedness  of  the  emaciated 
beggar  who  asks  for  our  assistance ;  but  if  we  are  well 
persuaded,  that  the  bestowment  of  alms  will  only  tend  to 
encourage  those  vicious  habits  which  have  led  to  this 
wretchedness,  it  may  become  a  duty  both  to  check  our 
sympathy  and  to  withhold  our  aid. 

At  the  same  time  we  do  not  deny,  that  we  may  very 
justly  draw  inferences  in  favour  of  the  virtuousness  of 
that  man's  character  in  whom  this  interesting  passion  is 
predominant.  And  we  say  this,  because,  although  sym- 
pathy does  not  necessarily  imply  virtuousness,  yet,  m  point 
of  fad,  it  is  seldom  the  case  that  they  are  at  variance 
wilh  each  other.  They  generally  run  in  the  same  track, 
acting  harmoniously  together. 
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□  of  gratitude. 
Another  distinct  modification  of  that  eenftral  state  t 
the  mind  which  is  denominated  love,  is  the  implanted  or 
connatural  affection  of  guatitudg.  Although  this,  like 
the  other  benevolent  aflections,  includes  an  emotion  of 
pleasure  or  delight,  combined  with  a  desire  of  good  or  a 
benevolent  feeling  towards  the  object  of  it,  it  nevertheless 
lias  its  characteristics,  which  clearly  distinguish  it  trom 
them.  We  never  give  the  name  of  gratitude,  for  in- 
stance, to  this  combination  of  pleasant  and  benevolent 
feeling,  except  it  arise  in  reference  to  some  benefit  or  ben- 
efits conferred.  Furthermore,  gratitude  involves,  as  the 
baas  or  occaaon  of  its  origin,  not  only  the  mere  fact  of  a 

rid  conferred,  but  of  a  designed  or  intentional  benefit, 
the  benefit  which  we  have  received  can  be  traced  to 
some  private  or  selfish  motive  on  the  part  of  the  person 
firom  whom  it  comes,  we  may  be  pleased,  as  we  probably 
shall  bo,  with  the  good  Uiat  has  accrued  to  us;  but  shall 
cease,  from  the  moment  of  the  discovery  of  his  motive, 
to  entertain  any  gratitude  to  the  author  of  it  Gratitude, 
therefore,  can  never  be  excited  within  us,  except  in  view 
of  what  is  in  fact,  or  is  supposed  to  be,  true,  unadultera- 
ted benevolence. 

Different  individuals  manifest  considerable  diversity  in 
the  exercise  of  grateful  emotions.  There  are  some  per- 
sons who  exhibit,  in  the  reception  of  the  favours  conferred 
upon  them,  but  shght  visible  marks  of  grateliil  reeard ; 
others  are  incapable  of  such  a  passive  reception  of  bene- 
fits, and  are  strongly  affected  with  their  bestowal.  This 
difference  is  pi'obably  owing,  in  part,  to  original  diver- 
sities of  constitution;  and  is  partly  to  be  ascribed  to 
different  views  of  Ihe  characters  and  duties  of  men,  or  to 
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4  3TB.  Hu  created  oiigiDAll;  wiQi  the  principle  of  love  to  God. 

In  order  to  preserve  the  other  priDclples  of  human  na- 
ture in  the  position  which  the  great  Author  of  ihut  na- 
ture has  assigned  to  them,  and  to  render  their  action  just 
in  itself  and  harmonious  in  its  relations,  we  have  reason 
to  believe  that  there  was  originally  in  the  human  consti- 
tution a  principle  of  love  to  the  Supreme  Being,  This 
affection,  it  may  well  be  supposed,  was  entirely  analo- 

§Mis,  bodi  in  its  nature  and  its  opeiatjons,  to  the  other 
enevolent  AflectiDns,  posseasiog,  like  them,  a  twofold 
action,  instinctive  and  voluktabt.  It  differed,  however, 
greatly  in  the  degree  or  intensity  of  its  action  ;  being 
rendered  to  its  appropriate  object,  as  might  be  expected 
from  the  unspeakably  high  and  holy  nature  of  that  ob- 
ject, with  all  the  energy  of  which  the  mind  was  capable. 
That  man  must  have  been  created  originally  with  such  a 
principle  of  love,  overruling  and  regulating  all  the  sub- 
onlinale  principles,  we  ihint  must  be  evident,  in  the  first 
place,  from  the  considerations  furnished  by  Analogy. 

In  all  the  departments  of  the  mind,  so  far  as  it  has 
hitherto  passed  under  our  examination,  we  have  seen  ev- 
idences of  contrivance  and  wisdom ;  everything  has  its 
place,  adaptations,  and  uses ;  and  nothing,  so  far  as  wo 
can  judge,  Is  done  imperi'ectly.  If  it  were  necessary  in 
this  mquiry  ta  put  out  of  view  the  Intellect,  so  wonder- 
fill  in  its  adaptation  and  its  resources,  we  should  hardly 
fail  to  find,  in  the  distinct  departments  of  the  Sensibilities, 
ample  illustrations  and  proofe  of  this  remark.  The  In- 
stincts, which  naturally  arrest  our  attention  first,  have  ol> 
iLsly  their  appropriate  place  and  office ;  and  although 
k  lowest  in  the  enumeration  of  our  active  pnn- 
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•y  rank  lowest  m  the  enumeration  ol  our  active  pnn- 
iks,  are  yet  indispenaable.    if  man  were  constituted 
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physically  as  he  is  at  present,  and  yet  without  the  Appe- 
tites, the  next  higher  class  of  the  principles  itivolinng  de- 
sire, there  would  obviously  be  a  want  of  adaptation  be- 
tween his  mental  and  phy^cal  arrangements.  The  Pro- 
pensities also,  as  wc  advance  still  upward,  have  each  their 
sphere  of  action,  their  specific  nature  and  uses;  and  are 
adapted  with  wonderful  skill  to  the  necessities  of  man, 
and  to  the  relations  he  sustains.  The  same  remark,  and 
perhaps  in  a  still  higher  sense,  will  apply  to  the  Affec- 
tions.— As  a  father,  a  man  has  a  natural  aifection  for  his 
children,  that  he  may  tha^  be  supported  in  the  discharge 
of  the  arduous  duties  he  owes  to  them ;  as  a  child,  he  has 
naturally  an  afiei'tion  tor  his  parents ;  and  as  man  simply, 
he  is  evidently  constituted  with  a  degree  of  love  for  ms 
fellow-man. 

When  we  consider  the  relations  whicli  men  sust^n,  still 
more  important  than  those  which  are  the  basis  of  the 
principles  which  have  been  mentioned,  arc  we  aot  justi- 
tied  in  saying,  on  the  j^round  of  jVnalogy,  that  there  toust 
have  been  oiiginally.  m  the  human  constitution  a  princU 
pie  of  love  to  the  Supreme  Being  t  If  there  was  not 
originallv  in  the  mental  constitution  such  a  principle  as 
love  to  God,  was  not  the  structure  of  the  mind  in  that  re- 
spect obviously  at  variance  with  what  the  Analt^  of  its 
nature  in  other  respects  requires  ?  If,  from  the  urgent 
necessities  of  our  situation,  there  must  be  stiong  ties  of 
love,  binding  together  parents,  and  children,  and  brothers; 
if  these  ties  must  reach  and  bind  with  some  degree  of 
strictness  all  tlie  members  of  the  human  family,  on  what 
principle  can  the  ductrine  be  sustained,  that  man  wa- 
originally  created  witliout  an  implanted  love  to  that  Be- 
ing, who  is  infinitely  more  and  better  to  him  than  an 
earthly  brother  or  father  1 


In  the  second  place,  we  have  great  reason  to  believ^ 
from  the  testimony  of  the  Scriptures,  that  man  was,  in 
the  fust  instance,  created  with  the  distinct  and  operative 
principle  of  love  to  his  Creator.  At  the  creation,  it  is 
worthy  of  notice,  that  e^■elythiI^  which  came  from  jfae 
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hands  of  the  great  Architect  was  pronounced  to  be  ooon, 
But  if  man,  raised  fiom  nothingness  into  existence,  fur- 
nished with  high  powere  of  thought  and  action,  and  sup- 
ported by  the  daily  gifts  of  the  divine  bounty,  was  cre- 
ated without  a  pnnciple  of  love  to  his  Maker,  (analo- 
gous to  the  other  implanted  afiections,  only  that  it  exist- 
ed in  an  exceedingly  higher  degree,  corresponding  to  the 
greatness  of  the  ohject,)  we  cannot  deny  that  we  are  ut- 
terly unable  to  perc«ve  in  such  a  result  the  basis  of  so 
marked  a  commendation,  as  fai  as  the  parents  of  the 
human  race  were  concerned.  It  would  seem,  on  the 
contrary,  that  such  a  work,  framed  with  such  a  disregard 
of  the  most  important  relations,  could  not  be  pronounced 
good,  even  in  the  estimate  of  human  reason,  much  less  in 
that  of  a  reason  infinitely  comprehensive  and  divine. 

But,  furthermore,  roan  is  expressly  said  to  have  been 
created  in  the  image  of  his  Maker.  That  is  to  say,  in 
the  great  outlines  of  his  mental  constitution,  he  was,  in 
the  hrst  instance,  a  copy,  (on  a  very  hmited  scale,  it  is 
true,)  but  still  a  copy,  in  fact,  of  the  Divine  Mind.  But 
we  must  suppose  that  God,  both  in  his  administration  of 
justice  and  benevolence,  is  regulated  by  a  wise  and  full 
consideration  of  the  relations  of  things.  He  always 
loves  from  the  very  perfection  of  his  nature,  what  is 
worlhy  to  be  loved ;  and  if  he  created  man  in  his  own 
image,  (that  is  to  say,  with  aifections  and  moral  senti- 
ments corresponding  lo  the  nature  and  relations  of  things,) 
He  must  have  created  him  wilh  a  disposition  lo  love  him- 
self. We  are  not  at  hberty  to  suppose  that  he  could 
by  possibility  create  a  being  who  ^ould  either  hate  or 
be  mdifferent  towards  another  being,  whom  he  knew  not 
only  to  be  infinitely  wise  and  good,  but  to  sustain  the  re- 
lation of  a  Creator,  preserver,  and  benefactor.  A  being 
thus  created,  so  utterly  wanting  in  those  aifections  which 
are  required  by  the  immutable  relations  of  things,  could 
hardly  be  said,  with  any  degree  of  truth,  to  be  created  in 
the  image  of  God.  We  infer,  therefore,  from  the  state- 
ment of  man's  being  created  in  the  llivine  image,  that 
he  was  created  with  a  principle  of  love  to  his  maker. 
And  the  same  reason  leads  us  to  beheve,  that  the  princi- 
ple yraa  paramount  to  every  other ;  corresponding,  as  &r 
Ll 
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as  the  linuted  powers  of  man  would  permit,  to  the  infi- 
sutely  exalted  nature  of  its  object  And,  in  addition  to 
Vpjgj  the  analogy  of  the  other  implanteil  principles  points 
to  the  conclusion,  that,  like  them^  it  possesses  a  twofold 
action,  instinctive  and  voluntary. 

^  378.  Farther  proof  th&t  man  wis  thus  created. 

Again,  many  of  those  passages  of  Scripture  which  are 
addressed  to  man  in  his  present  fallen  state,  appear  to 
contemplate  the  restoration  of  this  great  principle.    When 
the  Saviour,  on  a  certain  occadon,  was  asked,  in  respect 
to  the  commandments,  which  of  them  was  to  be  regarded 
as  having  the  first  or  leading  place,  his  answer  was: 
**  Thou  £alt  love  the  Lord  thy  Grod  with  all  thy  heart, 
and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind.    Tins  is  the 
first  and  great  commandment"     Matt  xxii.,  37,  38. 
This  language  implies,  to  say  the  least,  the  possibility  of 
the  existence  of  this  principle ;  and  particularly,  that  in 
a  sinless  or  perfect  state  of  the  human  race,  it  is  indi^>en- 
sable. — Finally,  that  renovation  of  our  nature,  which  is 
so  frequently  spoken  of  in  the  New  Testament  under  the 
name  of  a  New  Creation  or  New  Birth,  and  which  is  rep- 
resented as  being  brought  about  by  divine  assistance, 
unquestionably,  in  the  meaning  of  the  writers  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, involves  the  restoration  of  this  essential  element  of 
the  mental  constitution.    To  be  what  he  is  required  to  be, 
man  must  be  what  he  was  before  the  Fall ;  and  in  order 
to  be  in  this  situation,  the  great  requisite  is,  what  has  just 
been  mentioned,  to  love  God  with  all  the  heart — ^We  feel 
authorized,  therefore,  in  asserting,  that  originally  supreme 
love  to  God  was  an  essential  element  of  human  nature ; 
and  that,  at  the  present  moment,  it  is,  or  ought  to  be  in 
^.very  human  bosom,  a  distinct  and  operative  principle. 
Its  presence,  as  we  shall  be  led  to  see  in  the  succeedmg 
section,  makes  man  what  he  was  designed  to  be ;  its  ab- 
sence furnishes  an  easy  and  philosophical  explanation  of 
those  evils  which,  in  the  present  state  of  thmgs,  so  fre- 
quently press  themselves  on  our  notice. 

^  379.  Relation  of  the  principle  of  supreme  lore  to  God  to  the  other 
principles  of  the  pathematic  sensibilities. 

In  giving  an  account,  in  their  succession  and  place,  of 
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the  principles  of  action  which  go  to  constitufe^he  depart- 
ment of  me  Pathematic  sensibilities,  we  feel  at  hberty, 
from  what  has  been  remarked,  to  place  at  their  head, 
both  as  most  important  in  its  results  and  as  highest  in 
rank,  the  prindple  of  supreme  love  to  God.  If  it  be  said, 
as  undouhtedly  it  may  be  said  with  too  much  truth,  that 
this  principle  of  human  action,  considered  as  a  distinct 
and  permanent  principle,  is  obliterated,  it  is  nevertheless 
true  that  it  is  susceptible,  with  divine  aid,  of  a  restora- 
tion. If  it  be  aiiserted  that  men  are  not  naturally  gov- 
erned by  it,  it  still  remains  certain,  if  the  precepts  of 
Scripture  may  be  understood  with  their  obvious  import, 
that  they  ought  to  be  governed  hy  it 

Menial  philosophy,  as  well  as  Divine  Revelation,  clear- 
ly indicates,  that  there  has  been  at  some  period  a  great 
mental  convulsion ;  that  the  glory  of  the  human  mind, 
although  not  absolutely  extinct,  is  greatly  obscured  ;  and 
that  man,  in  respect  to  his  intellectual  and  moral  condi-  j 
tion,  is  tnily  and  aptly  described  &s  a  fallen  hdng. 
in  this  deplorable  state  of  moral  obliquity  and  mntilatioi) 
he  will  continue  to  remain,  if  the  views  which  have  been 
proposed  are  correct,  until  the  principle  of  supreme  love 
to  God  is  reinstated.  The  wisdom  which  we  claim  for 
the  structure  of  human  nature  cannot  be  as^rted  with 
confidence  to  exist,  except  on  the  supposition  that  this 
great  pillar  of  its  support  originally  belonged  to  it,  and 
may  yet,  by  possibility,  belong  to  il. 

Now  supposing  this  principle  to  exist  in  the  human 
mind,  either  by  being  originally  implanted  as  in  Adam, 
or  by  beii^  r^ored  under  the  name  of  a  Regeneration 
or  New  Creadon,  we  naturally  proceed  to  inquire  what 
relation  it  holds  to  the  other  principles  in  this  department 
of  the  mind,  and  what  results  are  likely  to  attend  upon  it. 
In  point  of  mere  rank,  (that  is  to  say,  in  the  position 
which  it  occupies  and  ought  to  occupy  in  our  estima- 
tion,) we  cannot  hesitate  to  say  that  it  stands  first ,-  not 
only  before  the  Appetites  and  Propensities,  but  before  all 
the  other  Affections,  the  class  with  which  it  is  itself  prop- 
erly arranged ;  taking  the  precedence  by  an  incalculable 
remove,  not  only  of  the  love  of  country  and  the  love  of 
fi^eods,  but  of  the  love  of  parents  and  children.    "  He 
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tbat  loveth  father  or  mother  more  than  me,  is  not  worthy 
of  me ;  and  he  that  loveth  son  or  daughter  more  than 
me,  is  not  worthy  of  me."  Matt  x.,  37.  The  beneficial 
results  connected  with  the  exercise  of  this  principle  are 
such  as  might  be  expected  from  the  pre-emment  rank  it 
sustains.  When  it  is  in  its  full  exercise,  rendered  to  its 
appropriate  object,  in  the  language  of  Scripture,  \rith  all 
the  heart,  and  mind,  and  soul,  it  may  be  r^arded  as  a 
matter  of  course,  that  all  the  subordinate  principles  will 
be  kept  in  their  place.  The  appetites,  the  propensities, 
and  the  domestic  affections  still  exist;  but  such  is  the 
ascendency  of  love  to  the  Supreme  Bein?,  that  every  in- 
ordinate tendency  is  rebuked,  and  they  sol  revolve  in  the 
circle  which  God  in  the  beginning  assigned  to  them. 

^  380.  The  absence  of  this  principle  attended  with  an  excessive  and 

sinful  action  of  other  principles. 

Now  take  for  a  moment  the  opposite  view,  and  let  us 
see  if  we  may  not  account  for  what  has  sometimes  been 
called  the  Depravity  of  human  nature,  without  the  neces- 
sity of  supposing  the  implantation  of  principles  which,  in 
themselves  necessarily,  and  under  all  circumstances,  are 
evil.  If  the  principle  of  Supreme  love  to  God  be  removed 
from  the  place  which  both  Scripture  and  reason  agree  in 
assigning  to  it  in  the  original  constitution  of  the  mind, 
one  of  the  most  important  checks  on  the  undue  exercise 
of  the  subordinate  principles  is  of  course  taken  away. 
The  love  which  is  drawn  from  the  great  source  of  all 
good  will  naturally  centre  in  ourselves,  and  the  princi- 
ples which  have  relation  to  our  present  enjoyment  and 
mterest  will  become  predominant  Hence  we  see  the 
disorders  which  all  impartial  inquirers,  even  heathen  phi- 
losophers, acknowledge  to  exist  in  the  human  race ;  and 
which  it  is  the  aim  of  enlightened  reason  and  philosophy, 
and  particularly  of  religion  in  its  instructions  and  its  spe- 
cial mfluences,  to  rectify.  The  Appetites,  which  before 
had  their  appropriate  place  and  offices,  have  now  broken 
over  their  allotted  limits,  and  are,  on  every  hand,  leading 
their  victims  into  the  various  forms  of  excess  and  de- 
baucher)'.  The  Propensities,  many  of  which  connect  us 
closely  with  our  fellow-beings,  and  in  their  proper  exer- 
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cise  impart  no  small  degree  of  strenfrth  and  enjoyment  to 
human  character,  have  become  inordinately  intense  in 
their  action.  Conscience,  it  is  true,  continues  to  repeat 
ils  remonstrances ;  and  the  Will,  under  the  suggestions 
ol'  Conscience,  makes  more  or  less  of  re^stance  ;  but  as 
they  are  not  sustained  by  the  love  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
which  could  not  fail,  if  it  existed,  to  operate  in  their  fa- 
vour, the  contest  becomes  unequal,  and  the  efforts  which 
they  make  are  found  to  be  unavailing.  In  tliis  state  of 
things,  men  who,  under  other  circumstances,  would  have 
leaned,  and  loved  to  lean,  on  the  great  arm  of  the  Al- 
mighty for  support,  now  find  their  chief  enjoyment  in  the 
pursuit  of  wealth  and  power,  and  in  the  unrestricted  in- 
tercourse and  the  uncertain  enjoyments  of  the  world. — It 
is  in  such  a  condition  of  things  as  this  that  we  find  the 
true  source  of  the  folhes  and  crimes  which  afflict  the  hu- 
man race.  The  dethronement  of  God  in  the  heart  neces- 
sarily involves  the  predominance  of  principles  which, 
however  innocent  and  useful  in  tbeir  just  exercise,  become 
in  tlieir  excess  evil,  and  "  only  evil  continually." 

f  381.  Furthei  illiitintlona  of  the  remits  of  tho  absence  of  this  principle. 

The  topic  of  the  last  section  is  one  of  no  small  impor- 
tance. The  section,  it  will  be  noticed,  consists  chiefly  of 
a  statement  of  facts,  without  any  attempt  at  explanations. 
As  some  persons  may  not  at  first  readily  perceive  how  it 
happens  that  the  susponsion  or  obhtcralion  of  the  princi- 
ple of  love  to  God  is  necessarily  or  naturally  allended 
ki'ith  the  evil  results  there  ascribed  to  it,  we  will  delay 
upon  the  subject  a  little  longer.  It  is  sometimes  the  case, 
that  a  mere  additional  illustration,  placin"  the  subject  in 
a  new  light,  will  have  the  effect  upon  the  mind  of  the 
inquirer  of  an  argument  or  proof.  If  the  suspenaon  or 
obhteralion  of  any  other  prmciple  will  be  followed  by 
results  analogous  to  those  which  have  been  described  as 
accessory  to  the  extinction  of  love  to  God,  we  shall  clearly 
have,  in  this  circumstance,  an  evidence  that  the  results  in 
the  last  case  have  been  correctly  indicated.  And,  on  the 
other  hatid,  if  the  extinction  or  utter  inaction  of  subordi- 
nate principles  be  not  attended  with  irregularity  and  per- 
version in  other  parts  of  the  mind,  it  will  funueii  a  strong 
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presumption  that  the  extinction  or  utter  inaction  of  the 
higher  principles  will,  in  its  collateral  results,  be  equally 
harmless.  By  the  aid  of  these  statements  we  may  easily 
bring  the  subject,  in  a  considerable  degree,  to  the  test  of 
common  observation.     And  what  is  the  fact  ? 

We  will  make  the  supposition,  that,  in  the  case  of  some 
individual,  the  domestic  affections  have  for  some  reason 
become  permanently  extinct,  either  in  their  nature  or  in 
their  action.    Such  instances,  though  not  hy  any  means 
firequently,  may  yet  sometimes  be  found.    The  person  in 
whom  this  obhteration  or  utter  inaction  of  the  domestic 
affections  takes  place,  has  no  attachment  for  his  children 
or  any  of  his  family  such  as  he  used  to  have.     It  is  a 
matter  of  common  observation  and  remark,  that  a  person 
in  such  a  situation  will  be  much  more  likely  than  another 
to  fall  under  the  dominion  of  the  lower  appetites ;  to  ad- 
dict himself,  for  instance,  to  licentious  practices,  or  to  be- 
come a  drunkard.     While  the  domestic  affections  existed, 
while  he  looked  with  deep  interest  on  his  parents,  his 
children,  and  his  wife,  he  was  furnished  with  powerful 
auxiliary  motives  to  restrain  his  appetites.     He  saw  dis- 
tinctly, if  he  indulged  them,  they  would  not  only  inter- 
fere with  his  duties  to  his  family,  but  would  plunge  them 
into  deep  disgrace  and  sorrow.     So  great  influence  had 
this  view  of  his  situation  upon  his  mind,  that  he  was  en- 
abled to  sustain  himself  in  opposition  to  the  approaches 
of  the  evil  habits  which  threatened  him.     But  as  soon  as 
the  domestic  affections  became  extinct,  as  soon  as  the 
love  of  kindred  was  blasted  in  his  bosom,  he  fell  before 
them. 

Again,  if  we  suppose,  in  addition  to  the  extinction  of 
the  domestic  affections,  the  further  obliteration  of  love  to 
his  country  and  of  love  to  the  human  race,  (and  still 
more  if  we  add  the  extinction  of  the  principles  of  pity 
and  gratitude,)  the  probability  of  his  falling  under  the 
dominion  of  the  bodily  appetites,  and  of  degrading  him- 
self to  the  condition  of  a  brute,  will  be  obviously  increas- 
ed by  this  state  of  things.  With  the  removal  of  these 
leading  principles  of  human  action,  there  is,  of  course,  a 
removal  of  an  important  class  of  motives  which  had  a 
favourable  tendency.     And  if  it  were  possible  for  him  to 
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stand  against  the  soiicilations  of  the  appetites  before,  he 
will  be  likely  lo  fall  now.  The  Will,  whose  office  it  is, 
under  the  direction  of  tlie  Conscience,  to  regulate  and  re- 
strain the  appetites,  received  important  assistance  from 
the  sources  which  have  been  alluded  to;  but  with  the  re- 
moval of  that  as^stance  its  power  is  proportionally  di- 
minished, and  all  hope  is  gone.  The  cravings  of  nature 
roust  have  food  of  some  kind ;  and  if  it  fails  to  be  fur- 
nished with  the  ennobling  aliment  which  is  generated  in 
the  love  of  our  families,  our  country,  and  mankind,  it 
will  inevitably  fatten  itself  on  the  mire  of  a  debasing 
sensuality. — This  is  the  common  sense  view  of  the  sub- 
ject ;  one  which  will  be  likely  to  commend  itself  to  the 
sober  judgment  and  acceptance  of  all. 

It  is  clear  that  these  illustrations  will  apply  in  their 
full  strength  to  the  principle  of  love  to  God.  Just  so 
long  as  this  principle  is  predominant,  it  is  impossible,  as 
has  been  bc^re  lAated,  for  the  inferior  principles  to  be- 
come excessive  and  morally  evil  in  thwr  action.  We 
feel,  under  the  influence  of  this  exalting  affection,  that 
we  cannot  so  much  dishonour  our  Maker;  we  cannot  es- 
timate so  lightly  those  claims  of  gratitude  which  He  has 
upon  us ;  we  cannot  so  basely  contemn  our  inhnite  obli- 
gations to  his  wisdom  and  benevolence,  as  to  indulge  for 
a  moment  any  exercise  of  the  passions  which  he  has  for- 
bidden. They  stand  rebuked  and  withering  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  object  that  has  the  dominion  in  our  hearts. 
But  only  obliterate  the  principle  of  Love  to  God ;  and 
at  once  a  thousand  motives,  which  enabled  us  to  keep 
them  in  their  proper  place,  are  lost  in  the  extinction  of 
the  principle  on  which  they  rested ;  and  other  principles, 
iidnitelj'  below  it,  at  once  gain  the  ascendency. 
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CHAPTER  VHL 

HABITS  OP  THE  SENSDOUTIBS. 
^  38t.  Meuung  of  tbe  tcnn 


We  propose  to  bring  the  sabject  of  tms  departmoit  of 
the  Senabilities  to  a  conclusion  by  some  slight  references 
to  the  Tesults  of  the  law  of  Habit,  cmsidered  in  connex- 
km  with  this  portion  of  our  nature.  As  we  have  abeadj 
had  occasion  to  make  some  remarks  upon  the  general  na- 
ture of  Habit,  and  have  se^  in  repeated  instances  its 
bearing  upon  mental  action,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 

3»end  much  time  upon  tlwt  salject  here.  The  term 
abit,  in  its  application  to  the  varioos  mental  poweis, 
expresses  the  simple  fiaet,  that  the  menial  action  acquira 
facUity  and  strength  by  repetitUm  or  practice, 

^  383.  Of  habits  in  connexioo  with  the  appetite*. 

In  considering  the  results  of  Habit,  in  connexion  with 
that  portion  of  the  Natural  or  Pathematic  Sensibilities 
which  involves  desire,  viz.,  the  Instincts,  Appetites,  Pro- 
pensities, and  Affections,  we  shall  adhere  to  the  arrange- 
ment which  has  hitherto  been  followed,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Instincts,  to  which  the  law  of  Habit  does  not 
apply. — We  proceed  to  remark,  therefore,  that  there  may 
be  appetitive  habits ;  in  other  words,  that  the  Appetites, 
the  class  of  sensitive  principles  next  in  order  to  the  In- 
stincts, acquire  strength  from  repeated  indulgence.     Tbe 
appetites  in  their  first  or  original  operation  act  instinctive- 
ly ;  but  it  is  incidental  to  their  nature,  as  it  is  to  all  the 
modifications  of  Desire,  that  their  gratification  is  attended 
vrith  more  or  less  of  pleasure.     In  connexion  with  this  ex- 
perience of  pleasure,  we  frequently  stimulate  them  to  ac- 
tion a  second  time,  under  circumstances  when  there  would 
be  but  little,  and  perhaps  no  occasion,  for  a  purely  instinct- 
ive exercise.     But  the  desire,  as  it  is  thus,  by  a  voluntary 
effort,  or,  at  least,  by  a  voluntary'  permission,  indulged 
again  and  again,  rapidly  becomes  more  and  more  intense, 
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till  at  last  it  is  found  to  acquire  a  complete  ascendency. 
That  such  is  the  process  appears  to  be  proved  by  what 
unfortunately  we  have  so  frequent  occasion  to  notice  in 
those  who  are  in  the  practice  of  taking  intoxicating  drinks. 
If  they  had  indulged  their  appetite  only  a  few  times,  they 
would  undoubtedly  have  retained  their  mastery  over  it 
But  as  this  indulgence  has  been  repeated  often,  and  con- 
tinued for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  the  appetite 
growing  stronger  with  each  repetition,  has  gradually  ac- 
quired the  predominance,  till  it  has  brought  the  whole 
man,  as  it  were,  into  captivity. — (See  §  49.) 

^  390.  Of  habits  id  connexion  with  the  propentitief. 

The  Propensities,  as  well  as  the  Appetites,  are  subject 
to  the  influence  of  this  law ;  in  other  words,  there  may 
be  propensive  as  well  as  appetitive  habits.  The  prina- 
ple  of  Sociality,  for  instance,  has  an  instinctive  action ; 
but  there  is  no  question  that  we  have  the  power,  as  it  is 
undoubtedly  our  duty,  to  subject  it  to  suitable  regulation. 
But  if,  instead  of  doing  this,  we  indulge  it  continually 
for  the  mere  sake  of  the  pleasure  we  experience,  without 
regard  to  the  other  claims  existing  upon  us,  we  shall  find 
it  rapidly  acquiring  undue  strength,  and  every  day  will 
render  it  more  difficult  to  regulate  it  properly.  And,  in 
point  of  fact,  it  is  sometimes  the  case,  that  we  find  per- 
sons who,  in  consequence  of  an  unrestricted  indulgence 
of  a  principle  otherwise  naturally  good,  have  brought 
themselves  into  such  a  situation,  that  retirement,  which 
every  reasonable  man  ought  sometimes  to  desire,  is  al- 
ways exceedingly  irksome  to  them. 

Perhaps  not  one  of  the  Propenaties  can  be  named 
which  may  not  be  greatiy  strengthened  in  the  same  way. 
It  is  well  known  in  what  countless  instances  the  desire  of 
Possession,  growing  stronger  by  continued  repetition,  be- 
comes an  ascendant  and  controlling  principle.  We  are 
not  to  suppose  that  the  intense  love  which  the  miser  has 
for  his  possessions,  existed  in  him  naturally  and  originally. 
We  do,  indeed,  admit  that  the  seed  or  element  of  it,  the 
basis  on  which  it  rests,  existed  in  him  naturally,  as  it  ex- 
ists in  all  men.  But  how  does  it  happen  that  it  shows 
itself  in  this  exaggerated  and  intense  form  1    This  is  the 
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■work  of  the  man  himself,  and  for  which  the  man  himself 
is  accountable,  rather  than  the  original  tendencies  of  his 
nature.  From  morninc  till  night,  from  day  to  daj,  and 
from  year  to  year,  the  Possessory  principle  has  been  toI- 
iintanly  kept  in  intense  exercise.  And  tlie  natural  and 
necessary  result  has  been,  that  it  has  become  the  ruling 
sentiment  of  the  heart 

So  of  the  desire  of  Power.  In  itself  considered,  ptower 
may  prt^erly  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  various  forms  of 
natural  good.  And  accordingly  we  are  at  libcr^  to  take 
the  ground,  as  was  formerly  seen  in  the  remarks  on  that 
subject,  that  the  desire  of  power,  if  duly  subortUnated,  is 
not  reprehensible.  But  in  a  multitude  of  instances,  this 
deate  is  far  from  showing  itself  in  the  aspect  of  a  subordi- 
nate principle.  And  the  reason  is,  that  it  has  acquired 
inordinate  strength  by  repetition ;  a  habit  of  mind  has 
been  foimed,  which  has  resulted  in  its  becoming  predomi- 
nant. The  individual,  in  whom  it  exists  in  this  intense 
form,  is  not  satisfied  with  anything  short  of  the  prostra- 
tion of  every  other  person  at  his  own  feet  It  would 
hardly  be  going  too  far  lo  say,  that  he  looks  upon  the  Su< 
preme  Being,  when  he  contemplates  his  greatness  and 
evation,  in  the  light  of  a  rival  and  an  enemy. 

i  385.  Of  habiia  in  conneiion  wiih  iho  (flections. 

Remarks  similar  to  what  have  been  made  in  respect 
to  the  lower  active  or  motive  principles,  will  apply,  in 
like  manner,  to  the  higher  class  of  the  Affections.  We 
nmetimra  see,  for  instance,  decided  indications  of  the 
result  of  Habit  in  the  progress  of  the  Malevolent  Affec- 
tions. A  man  entertains  a  degree  of  dislike  to  his  neigh- 
bour ;  it  appears  perhaps  at  nrel  in  the  form  of  a  mere 
unpleasant  suspicion ;  these  suspicious  and  unpleasant 
feelings  are  frequently  indulged ;  we  see  them  gradually 
growing  deeper  and  deeper,  assuming  under  the  influence 
of  Habit  a  more  6xed  and  determinate  form,  and  uld> 
mately  appearing  in  the  shape  of  malignant  and  perma- 
nent hatred. 

The  law  of  Habit  applies,  in  the  same  manner,  to  the 
Benevolent  atTections.  The  parental  atfection  is  strong 
and  decided  in  the  very  beginning  of  ils  existence.     But 
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thi  dependent  situation  of  the  beloved  object  on  which 
it  fastens,  keeps  it  almost  constantly  in  exercise.  And 
thus,  unless  there  are  some  impropiielies  in  the  conduct 
of  the  child,  which  check  and  diminish  the  results  natu- 
rally following  vmder  such  circumstances,  it  rapidly  ac- 
quires immense  strength.  And  hence  it  may  he  explain- 
ed in  part,  that  when  a  son  or  daughter,  in  the  maturity 
of  youth  or  on  the  vei^e  of  womanhood,  is  taken  away 
by  death,  the  grief  of  the  pai'ent,  always  great  at  such 
times,  is  more  intense  and  excessive  than  when  death 
takes  place  in  infancy.  The  death  of  the  child  at  the  la- 
ter period  of  life  not  only  blasts  a  greater  number  of 
hopes,  but  as  love,  by  a  long-repeated,  cumulative  pro- 
cess, has  been  added  and  incorporated  witli  love,  it  carries 
away,  if  one  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  a  greater 
portion  of  the  heart. 

We  may  unquestionably  apply  these  views  to  all  those 
atfections  which  are  properly  characterized  as  Benevo- 
lent, to  Friendship,  Patriotism,  Gratitude,  and  Sympathy,  i 
He  who  is  so  situated  that  be  is  required  to  think  much 
on  the  interests  and  good  of  lus  country,  and  whose  love 
of  country  is  in  this  way  kept  constantly  in  exercise, 
will  he  found,  other  things  being  equal,  to  exhibit  in  the 
day  of  trial  a  more  intense  ardour  of  patriotism  than  oth- 
ere.  He  who,  by  his  untiring  attentions  to  the  poor,  the 
sick,  and  the  prisoner,  has  kept  his  sympathetic  affections 
in  action  for  a  long  series  of  years,  will  find  the  principle 
of  sympathy  more  thoroughly  consubstantial  in  his  nature, 
and  more  intensely  operative,  than  if  it  had  lain  dormant. 
And  we  may  add,  that  this  doctrine,  in  all  its  extent,  is 
applicable  to  the  highest  of  all  the  Benevolent  affections, 
that  of  love  to  God.  Tlus  ennobling  principle,  this  pre- 
eminent trait,  which  alhes  us  not  only  to  just  men  made 
perfect,  but  to  angels,  is  an  improvable  one.  Under  the 
influence  of  Habit,  we  find  it,  even  in  the  present  life,  going 
on  from  one  degree  of  brightness  and  strength  to  another. 
The  more  we  think  of  God,  the  more  frequently  we  con- 
nect him  with  all  our  ordinary  transactions,  the  more  will 
the  broad  orb  of  his  glory  expand  itself  to  our  concep- 
tions, and  call  forth  the  homage  and  love  of  the  heart. 


^ 
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4  386.  0/  the  origin  of  Mcondtiy  Ktirt  phneip!™. 

It  is  hen:,  in  connexion  with  the  ^-iews  of  this  Chap- 
ter, that  we  iind  an  explanation  of  the  origin  of  what  arc 
CsUed  REcoSDARY  principles  of  action.  Some  Individu- 
als, for  instance,  are  seen  to  possess  a  decided  passion  tor 
dress,  furniture,  and  equipage.  We  are  not  to  suppose 
khat  this  passion  is  one  which  is  originally  implanted  in  the 
human  mind,  although  it  may  be  so  permanent  and  so  de- 
eded in  its  action  as  lo  have  something  of  that  appearance. 
The  probability  is,  setting  aside  whatever  may  be  truly 
interestin<r  or  beautiful  in  the  objects,  that  they  are  chiefly 
sought  after,  not  so  much  for  what  they  are  in  themselves, 
as  ror  some  form  of  good,  particularly  some  esteem  and 
honour,  to  which  they  are  supposed  to  be  introductory  and 
auxiliary.  But  the  oe^re,  existing  in  the  first  instance  in 
reference  to  some  supposed  beneficial  end,  has  been  so 
long  exercised,  that  we  at  last,  in  virtue  of  what  may 
properly  be  called  a  Habit,  so  closely  associate  the  means 
and  the  end,  that  it  is  exceedingly  diflicult  to  separate 
them.  So  that,  after  a  time,  we  apparently  have  a  real 
love  or  aJTection  for  the  means  itself,  (the  dress,  furniture, 
equipage,  or  whatever  it  is,)  independently,  in  a  great  de- 
gree, of  the  idtimate  object,  in  connexion  with  which  it 
first  excited  an  interest  in  us. 

There  are  some  men,  to  illustrate  the  subject  still  further, 
■who  appear  to  have  a  strong  love  for  money ;  we  do  not 
mean  property  in  the  more  general  sense  of  the  term,  but 
MONEY,  the  gold  and  the  silver  coin  in  itself  considered, 
the  mere  naked  issue  of  the  mint  This  is  one  of  the  va- 
rioas  forms  which  the  too  common  vice  of  Avarice  some- 
times assumes.  But  we  cannot  suppose  that  the  love  of 
money,  in  this  sense  of  the  terms,  is  a  passion  connatural 
to  the  human  mind,  and  that  men  are  bom  with  it.  It 
is  loved,  in  the  firet  instance,  simply  as  a  means,  subordi- 
nate to  some  supposed  beneficial  end.  The  person  has 
looked  upon  it  for  years  as  the  means  of  enjoyment,  influ- 
ence, and  honour ;  in  this  way  he  has  formed  a  Habit  of 
associating  the  means  and  the  end  ;  and  they  have  be- 
come so  closely  connected  in  his  thoughts,  that,  in  ordi- 
nary cases,  he  finds  himself  unable  to  separate  them. 
Again,  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  men  are  bom  with 
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a  natural  desire  for  the  society  of  mice  and  spiders,  such 
as  we  have  reason  to  think  they  naturally  entertain  for 
that  of  their  fellow-men.  But  in  the  entire  exclusion  of 
all  human  beings,  we  find  the  principle  of  sociality,  de- 
prived of  its  legitimate  and  customary  sources  of  gratifi- 
cation,  fastening  itself  upon  these  humble  companions. 
A  man,  as  in  the  case  of  Baron  Trenck  and  Count  Lau- 
zun,  may  form  an  acquaintance  with  these  animals,  which, 
aided  by  the  principle  of  Habit,  will,  after  a  time,  exhib- 
it a  distinctness  and  intensity,  which  are  commonly  char- 
acteristic only  of  the  ori^al  passions. — ^In  this  way  there 
mav  unquestionably  be  formed  a  series  of  secoxdary  ap- 
petites, propensities,  and  affections,  almost  without  num- 
ber. And  we  have  here  opened  to  us  a  new  and  Inter- 
esting view  of  human  nature,  capable  of  bfeing  so  applied 
as  to  explain  many  things  in  the  history  and  conduct  of 
men,  which,  however,  we  are  not  at  liberty  in  this  coa- 
neadoii  t»  exphn^xoore  miwHtdy. 
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THE  MORAL  SENSIBILITIES  OR  CONSCIENCE. 


MOBAL  OK  OONSCIKNTIODB  STATES  <V   IBS  MIND. 


MORAL  SENTIHSNTS 


EMOTKWS   OF  MORAL  APFBOVAI.  AND  DISAFFROTAL. 

i  387.  Rerecenco  lo  the  gpncral  diTiaion. 

In  entering  upon  the  examination  of  the  interesting  and 
important  department  of  the  mental  nature,  which  now 
presents  itself  to  our  notice,  it  is  proper  to  revert  a  mo- 
ment to  that  general  division  of  the  mind  which  we  have 
endeavoured  throughout  to  adhere  to  as  the  basis  of  our 
inquiries.  The  general  classification,  it  will  be  recollect- 
ed, was  into  the  Intellect,  the  Sensibilities,  and  the  Will, 
In  passing  from  the  purely  intellectual  region  to  that  of 
the  Sensibilities,  we  first  find  ourselves  in  the  subordinate 
department  of  the  Emotions.  And,  leaving  the  emotioi 
we  may  advance  onward,  and  come  in  contact  with  the 
still  more  interior  and  remote  department  of  the  Will, 
ther  by  passing  through  tbe  region  of  the  Desires  on  the 
one  hand,  or  tnrough  the  space  occupied,  if  we  may  be 
allowed  to  use  such  expressions  in  connexion  with  the 
mind,  by  tbe  feelings  of  Moral  Obligation  on  the  other. 
In  accordance  with  this  plan,  we  made  it  our  first  object 
to  examine  some  of  the  leading  emotions  which  come 
under  the  head  of  the  Natural  or  Pathcmatio  Sensibilities. 
And  then,  taking  the  direction  of  the  Desires,  endeavour- 
ed, in  a  variety  of  remarks  on  the  Instincts,  Appetites, 
Propensities,  and  Affections,  to  explain  what  may  prop- 
erly be  included  under  that  head. 

Haling  completed,  in  such  manner  as  we  are  able, 
that  part  of  the  subject,  we  propose  to  return  a^in  to  the 
region  of  the  Emotions,  a  part  of  which  are  included  un- 
dw  the  general  head  of  the  Moral  Senaibihtiea,  and  lo 
approach  the  Will  in  the  oppoate  direction.  In  carrying 
this  plan  into  effect,  and  in  giving  a  philosophical  account 
of  the  Moral  in  distinction  from  the  Natural  or  Pathematic 
Sensibilities,  we  shall  not  delay  to  con^der  the  general 
question,  whether  man  has  a  moral  nature  or  not.  We 
take  it  for  granted  that  he  has.  The  well^own  passai^ 
Mm2 
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of  the  Apostle,  not  to  mention  other  considerations,  seems 
to  be  dedsive  on  this  point.  "  For  when  the  GeniUes, 
which  have  not  tli*  low,  do  by  nature  the  things  contained 
in  the  law,  these,  having  not  the  law,  are  a  law  unto  them- 
selves ;  which  show  the  vxirk  of  the  law  vritten  in  their 
hearts,  their  Co/iscienct  also  bearing  witness,  amt  their 
thoughts  the  mean  uAt/e  accusi$ig,  or  else  excusing  one  on- 
other." 

4  3B6.  ClaeEiliealieii  af  the  luoraL  sentibitiiiea. 

The  Moral  nature  is  less  complicated  than  the  Pathe- 
matic,  although  the  genera]  division  of  the  Moral  Sensi- 
bilities corresponiis  precisely  to  the  general  diviaon  of  the 
Natural  or  Pathematic  Sensibilities.  As  the  Natural  Sen- 
sbilities  resolved  themselves,  in  the  first  instance,  into  the 
subordinate  cla-ssilitalion  of  the  Emotions  and  Desires,  so 
the  Moral  Sensibilities,  in  a  manner  precisely  correspond- 
ing, resolve  themselves  into  the  subordinate  clas^cation 
of  moral  Emotions  and  feelings  of  Moral  Obligation,  But 
both  divisions  of  the  Natural  Sensibilities,  it  will  be  rec- 
ollected, viz.,  the  Emotive  and  the  Desirous,  were  found 
to  be  susceptible  of  numerous  minor  divisions.  It  is  not 
so  in  the  moral  department.  The  class  of  moral  emotions, 
and  the  obligatory  feeling  or  feelings  of  moral  obligation, 
which  are  based  upon  them,  will  be  found,  exclusive  of 
any  subordinate  divisions,  to  comprehend  the  whole  sub- 
It  might  be  supposed,  therefore,  that  this  subject  would 
be  despatched  in  a  few  words.  And  so  it  would,  if  the 
discussion  could  properly  be  limited  to  the  mere  exami- 
nation of  these  feelings.  But  the  moral  sentiments,  both 
the  emotive  and  the  obligatory,  sustain  such  important 
relations,  and  involve  so  many  important  consequences, 
that  it  seems  to  be  proper,  not  only  to  examine  them  in 
their  own  nature,  but  also  to  coreader  them,  to  some  ex- 
tent, in  their  multiphed  connexions. 

4  389.  Niture  of  Ihe  moral  emaliona  of  approval  and  disappToval. 

In  accordance  with  what  has  been  said  in  the  foregoing 
section,  we  repeat  that  there  are  but  two  classes  of  men- 
tal states  which  belong,  in  strictness  of  speech,  to  the 
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Moral  sensibilities,  considered  as  being  by  nature  an  e»- 
senlial  portion  of  Uie  human  mind;  although  it  is  very 
true  that  there  are  a  number  of  things  in  the  mind,  such 
as  the  abstract  conceptions  of  right  and  wrong,  and  the 
feelings  of  remoise,  which  have,  both  theoretically  and 
practically,  an  important  connexion  with  morals.  The 
Moral  Nature,  properly  so  called,  putting  out  of  view  the 
incidental  relations  it  sustains,  exists  and  developes  itself, 
FIRST,  in  the  moral  Emotions,  viz.,  of  approval  and  disap- 
proval ;  and,  second,  in  the  feelings  of  moral  Obligation. 
While  there  are  many  kinds  of  the  Natural  or  Pathe- 
matic  emotions,  such  as  the  emotions  of  beauty,  of  sub- 
limity, of  the  ludicrous,  of  cheerfulness,  of  surprise,  of 
reverence,  of  shame,  and  the  like,  there  is  but  one  kind 
or  class  of  Moral  emotions.  And  these  are  known,  con- 
sidered as  distinct  states  of  mind,  by  the  names  by  which 
they  have  just  been  described,  viz.,  as  feelings  of  approval 
and  DisAPPBovAi..  Of  these  slates  of  mind  we  now  pro-  | 
ceed  to  give  some  account. — And  our  first  remark  is,  that  ^ 
they  are  original  feelings;  which  implies  that,  in  the  ap- 
propriate circumstances  of  their  existence,  they  are  called 
forth  by  the  original  or  constitutional  tendencies  of  the 
mind,  and  also  that  they  are  elementary  or  simple.  Of 
coutse  they  arc  not  susceptible  of  definition,  since  defi- 
ning, except  that  sort  of  apparent  defining  which  consists 
in  the  mere  use  of  sj'nonymous  terms,  is  predicable  only 
of  what  is  complex.  Hence,  in  tlieir  distinctive  or  ap- 
propriate nature,  in  that  which  constitutes  them  what  they 
are,  considered  as  separate  from  anything  and  everything 
else,  they  cannot  be  known  by  description,  but  by  con- 
sciousness only.  Nevertheless,  we  are  not  at  liberty  to 
suppose  that  their  nature  is  either  absolutely  unknown, 
or,  as  a  general  thing,  even  misunderstood ;  inasmuch  as 
the  consciousness  of  such  feeling  is  universal,  and  as  no 
form  of  knowledge,  it  is  generally  admitted,  is  more  dis- 
tinct to  our  apprehension  than  that  which  has  conscious- 
ness for  its  basis.  Whoever,  therefore,  has  had  placed 
before  him  any  case  of  right  and  wrong  of  such  a  nature 
that  he  could  have,  and  did  in  fact  have,  a  clear  appre- 
hension of  it,  in  itself  and  in  its  relations,  must,  we  sup- 
pose, have  a  knowledge  (and  if  he  has  not,  it  is  impossi- 


s  ao  ad  of  dte 
KaiaraJ  KBobtlilifs,  mAtmt  fcst  liaTme  a  perceptioa  or 
tiMwIrfgLaf  acatyelibrft  In  Skr  mnaB-,  it  b  i»- 
1»wmIiIi  Mr  (■  to  nyw*  or  Anmmrv  a  Aan^  in  the 
■Hral  tCD>r  of  t&e  kniH,  w^lnol  &rst  haring  some  per^ 
cer^i'-fl,  s/ricii?  Icncwl^ire  "f  (he  thiae  apprrjr^  or  disap- 

A:H  as  th*  na:urai  em-Miens  are  unmediatdT  followed 
by  I»^Lres;  ^">  Tiie  m'--ral  em>?tinns,  viz..  of  approvaJ  arjcl 
dis^pprDval.  (I'-^r  ihese  are  all  the  -lates  ol'  mmd  that  are 
proptrlv  compreherilr^.  uwler  that  phrase.)  are  followed, 
m  like  manner,  by  Obtisatory  feelinss.  or  teelings  of 
moraJ  oblieation.  The  posiann.  therel'fre,  of  moral  etoo- 
lions.  and  thev  are  t'nun'i  nowhere  else,  is  between  per- 
ceptions or  iDieltective  act5  on  the  one  hand,  and  Oblig- 
atory sentiments  on  the  other.  And  as  there  can  be  no 
SKtral  emotii^ns  without  antei'edent  perceptions,  so  there 
can  be  no  feelings  of  moral  obligation  without  aDte«:edent 
emotions  of  approval  and  disapproval.  Acccrv'.insly,  if 
we  are  sai'5,  in  anv  given  case,  to  be  under  obligation, 
either  to  Hn  a  ihlns  ur  to  abstain  from  doing  it.  we  may 
aiwaj-5  find  a  reason  for  our  thus  being  under  obligation 
in  the  antecedent  action  of  the  mind,  viz.,  in  our  approval 
or  disapproval,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  the  thing  to  which 
the  obligation  relates. 

i  391 .  Cban  j»  in  ibe  toonl  emMioni  ukr  pitce  in  treotimt*  wiiii 
c^agvt  In  ihe  mmeccil«Dt  peirepliunA. 

If  the  emotions  of  approval  and  disapproval,  which  are 
the  basis  of  the  suhse<jueDt  feelings  of  moral  obligation, 
are  naturally  founded  upon  antecedent  perc^tions,  we 
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may  expect,  and  such  is  the  fact,  that  they  w-ill  change  in 
their  character  in  accordance  with  changes  in  those  per- 
ceptions. It",  for  instance,  a  statement  of  facts  is  made  to 
us,  clearly  estabhshing  in  our  view  a  case  of  great  crime, 
our  emotions  of  disapproval  are  prompt  and  decided.  But 
if  it  should  happen  that  aiterward  some  new  facts  are 
mingled  in  the  statement,  throwing  a  degree  of  doubt 
and  perplexity  upon  what  was  believed  to  have  taken 
place,  the  feelings  of  disapproval  would  at  once  become 
perplexed  and  undecided,  in  a  degree  precisely  corre- 
sponding to  the  perplexity  and  indecision  that,  under  the 
new  circumstances,  pervade  the  intellectual  perception  in 
the  case.  If  still  subsequently  the  introduction  of  other 
new  facts  should  show  that  what  was  supposed  to  be  a 
crime  was  directly  the  reverse,  our  moral  emotions  would 
undergo  a  new  change,  and,  instead  of  condemning  the 
transaction  either  more  or  less  decidedly,  would  approve. 
Nor  ia  this  changeablencss  in  the  character  and  the 
degree  of  the  moral  emotions  to  be  regarded  as  implying 
^  any  defect  in  the  moral  nature.  On  the  contrary,  it  18 
unquestionably  one  of  the  most  decisive  indications  of  its 
value.  If  the  moral  nature  were  so  constituted  as  not 
only  to  pronounce  a  thing  right  or  wrong  under  certain 
given  circumstances,  but  necessarily  to  adhere  to  that  de- 
cision under  essential  changes  in  the  circumstances,  it  cer- 
tainly could  not  be  regarded  as  a  safe  rule  for  men's  gui- 
dance. A  man  kills  another  by  means  of  the  infliction 
of  a  beaiy  blow,  and,  as  we  sup[K>sc,  with  evil  intention 
or  malice  prepense,  and  the  action  is  at  once  disapproved 
and  condemned  by  conscience.  But  it  subsequently  ap- 
pears that  the  blow,  which  had  the  appearance  at  first  of 
being  intentional,  was  entirely  a  matter  of  accident;  and 
the  conscience  or  moral  nature  immediately  conforms  its 
decision  to  the  new  aspect  of  the  transaction,  and  annuls 
the  disapproving  and  condenmatory  sentence  whicli  it  had 
before  pronounced.  If  it  were  otherwise,  if  it  did  not 
promptly  and  fully  conform  itself,  by  changes  in  its  own 
action,  to  antecedent  changes  in  the  percipient  or  cogni- 
tive action,  it  would  confound  vice  and  virtue,  guilt  ana  in- 
nocence :  and,  as  a  rule  of  moral  conduct,  would  not  only 
be  without  value,  but  absolutely  and  exceedingly  injurious. 
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4  393.  or  objcdi  of  moril  approvsl  and  disippraisl. 

We  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  sphere  of  that  moral 
adjudication,  which  is  involved  in  the  existence  of  emo- 
tions of  moral  approval  and  disapproval,  extends  to  all  ob- 
jecls  indiscriminately.  It  is  a  proper  inquirj-,  therefore, 
and  in  some  respects  an  important  inquiry,  what  are  the 
appropriate  objects  of  approving  and  disapproving  emo- 
tions.— In  answer  to  this  question,  we  remaHi  in  the 
first  place  that  such  objects  are  voluntary  ^ents.  The 
feelines  in  question,  in  their  annotmceinents  of  the  right 
and  the  wrong  of  any  case  that  comes  before  them, 
have  nothing  to  do  v/itit  things  without  life.  And  more 
than  this,  they  require,  as  the  objects  of  their  exerdse, 
something  more  than  mere  vegetable  and  animal  life,  viz., 
intellective,  sensitive,  and  voulive  life.  In  other  word^ 
they  require,  in  the  appropriate  objects  of  their  adjudica- 
tion those  attributes  of  pereeiving,  feeling,  and  willing, 
which  are  necessarily  implied  in  voluntaiy  agency. 

(n.)  In  the  second  olace,  the  legiUmate  objects  of  ap- 
proval and  disapproval  are  not  only  voluntary  agents,  but 
MORAL  agents.  No  being  is  the  object  of  moral  emotions, 
(that  is  to  say,  no  being  can  by  posibility  be  approved 
or  disapproved  in  the  moral  sense  of  the  terms,)  except 
such  as  nave  a  conscience  or  moial  nature.  It  is  impos- 
sible that  any  others  should  have  a  knowledge  of  right 
and  wrong ;  and,  of  coui^,  impossible  that  mey  should 
conform  uiemselves  to  the  rule  of  right  Hence  no  one 
regards  brute  animals  as  the  proper  objects  of  these  emo- 
tions. 

(ill.)  Again,  moral  agents  (tbls  expression,  of  course, 
implies  that  they  are  also  voluntarj'  agents)  are  moral- 
ly accountable ;  in  other  words,  are  the  proper  objects 
of  moral  approval  and  disapproval,  in  respect  to  those 
things  only  which  are  truly  in  their  power.  This  re- 
mark, which  limits  the  sphere  of  moral  approval  and 
disapproval  not  only  to  moral  agents,  but  to  what  is  ac- 
tually in  the  power  of  moral  agents,  is  practically  an  im- 
portant one.  So  far  as  we  can  regulate  our  outu'ard 
actions,  we  are  accountable ;  that  is  to  say,  we  are  the 
proper  objects  of  the  emotions  of  moral  approval  and 
oiSBjipraval.     So  iar  aa  we  can  rq^ulate  the  BCtioD  of  tlie 
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intellect,  the  sensibilities,  and  the  will,  we  are  accounta-  j 

ble  also.     So  far  as  the  action,  whether  physical  or  men-  * 

tal,  is  either  invuluntaiy  or  instinctive,  it  is  not  an  appro-  t 

priafe  object  of  the  notice  and  adjudication  of  conscience ;  ' 

jbr  all  such  action,  although  it  belongs  to,  and  is  not  sep- 
arable froto,  the  agent,  is  nevertheless  not  under  his  con- 
trol.— Accordingly,  when  the  moral  agent,  in  the  exer- 
tise  of  all  his  vanous  powers,  does  what  he  oii^ht  to  do, 
he  Btands  approved.  When,  in  the  exercise  of  the  same 
powers,  he  fails  to  do  what  he  ought  to  do,  he  stands 
condemned.  The  extent  of  his  capability  is  the  basis  of 
his  duty ;  and  the  law  of  conscience  is  the  measure  of  its 
fuliiiiDent.  And  this  simple  statement  intimates  both  the 
rule  by  which  he  is  judged,  and  the  vast  amount  of  his 
responsibility. 


B£LAT10N  07  REASONING  1 


'  THE   UOBAL 


4  393.  Of  Ihe  doclniK  which  confounds  reiioning 

We  are  now  prepared,  in  view  of  what  has  beei 
m  the  last  Chapter,  particularly  in  connexion  wilh  the 
subject  of  the  grounds  or  principles  on  which  changes 
take  place  in  moral  emotions,  to  proceed  to  another  sub- 
ject not  more  interesting  than  it  is  practically  important 
— ^The  opinion  has  sometimes  been  advanced,  that  those 
moral  decisions  or  judgments,  which,  as  moral  beings,  we 
are  capable  of  fonning,  are  the  direct  results  of  keasomno. 
The  advocates  of  this  doctrine,  rejecting  the  idea  of  a 
distinct  moral  principle  or  conscience,  appear  to  regard 
the  reasoning  power  as  entirely  adequate  to  the  causation 
of  all  those  results  in  tlie  mind  which  have  a  moral  as- 
pect. In  a  word,  they  may  be  regarded  either  as  deny- 
ing entirely  the  existence  of  conscience,  or,  what  is  phil- 
osophically, if  not  practically,  the  same  thing,  as  identify- 
ing it  with  mere  ratiocination. 

It  is  not  surpriaiDg,  on  the  whole,  that  this  mistake. 


J 
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■which  is  certainly  a  very  serious  and  prqudicial  or»^ 
should  have  been  commilted,  wlien  vre  consider  how 
close  the  relation  is  which  reason  sustains  to  conscience. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  we  speak  without  any  hesitation 
of  the  doclrinc  referred  to  as  a  mistaken  one.  We  do 
not  su[>pase  it  to  be  necessary,  alter  what  has  already 
been  said,  to  attempt  to  show  that  reasoning  aiul  coii' 
science  are  not  identical,  and  that  the  moral  nature  has  a 
distinct  and  substantive  existence.  Nevertheless,  we  free- 
ly admit  the  intimate  and  important  relation  which  they 
sustain  to  each  other.  A  relation  so  important,  in  a  prac- 
tical as  well  as  in  a  philosophical  pmnt  of  view,  that  we 
shall  delay  here  for  the  purpose  of  entering  into  some 
explanations  erf  iL. 


4  3H.  or  ihe  cIoH  CO 


ti  belween  coniiiBnce  inJ 


Reasorang,  it  will  be  recollected,  is  purely  an  intellect- 
ual process;  consisting  of  successive  propositicms  arran- 
ged together,  and  a  succession  of  relative  suggestions  or 
perceptions,  but,  in  itself  considered,  involving  notiung 
which  is  properly  called  an  emotion  or  deare.  This  sin- 
gle circumstance  separates  the  reasoning  power  entirely 
from  the  moral  nature ;  which,  in  its  appropriate  action, 
never  originates,  like  the  reasoning  power,  perceptions  or 
new  intellectual  views,  but  merely  moral  emotions  and 
feelings  of  moral  obligation.  Probably  every  one  cao 
say  with  confidence  that  he  is  conscious  of  a  difference 
in  the  moral  emotions  of  approval  and  disapproval,  and 
the  mere  intellectual  perceptions  of  agreement  and  disa- 
greement, which  are  characteristic  of  reasoning.  In  the 
\"iew  of  consciousness,  there  can  he  no  doubt  thai  they 
are  regarded  as  entirely  diverse  in  their  nature,  and  as 
utterly  incapable  of  being  interchanged  or  identified  with 
each  other.  The  moral  feeling  is  one  thing ;  and  the  in- 
tellectual perception  or  su^estion,  involved  both  in  the 
process  and  the  result  of  reasmiing,  is  another. 

Although  the  reasoning  power  and  the  conscience  or 
moral  being  are  thus  distiiKt  from  each  other  in  their 
nature,  they  are  closely  connected  in  their  relations,  as 
has  been  intimated  already ;  inasmuch  as  the  intellect, 
partictilarly  the  ratjocinative  oi  deductive  part  of  it,is  " 


^_ 
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foundatioa  or  basis  of  moral  action.  We  must  first  know 
a  thing ;  it  must  first  be  an  object  of  perception  before 
we  can  take  any  moral  cognizance  of  it.  And  this  is  not 
all,  Tbe  moral  cognizance,  as  we  have  already  had  oc- 
casion to  explain,  will  conform  itself  with  great  precision 
to  the  intellectual  cognizance.  That  is  to  say,  it  will 
take  new  ground  in  its  decisions,  in  conformity  with  new 
facts  perceived.  Consequently,  we  cannot  rely  perfectly 
on  a  moral  decision  which  is  founded  upon  a  premature 
or  imperfect  knowledge.  The  more  carefiilly  and  judi- 
ciously we  reason  upon  a  subject,  the  more  thoroughly  wa 
understand  it  in  itself  and  its  relations,  the  more  confident- 
ly may  we  receive  the  estimate  which  the  voice  of  con- 
science makes  of  its  moral  character. 

4  395.   Illustration  of  the  preccd]ng  sect]on. 

The  views  of  the  preceding  section  may  be  easily  il- 
lustrated. When,  for  instance,  one  man  is  alleged  to 
bave  stolen  the  property  of  another,  we  find  the  con- 
science, as  a  general  thing,  ready  to  discharge  the  duty 
which  the  Author  of  our  nature  has  assigned  to  it ;  but  it 
is  sometimes  the  case,  that  its  decisions  are  arrested  and 
postponed,  iti  order  to  give  time  for  the  inquiries  and  con- 
clusions of  the  reasoning  power.  Such  intiuiries  inform 
us,  perhaps,  that  the  theft  was  long  and  coolly  premedi- 
tated ;  and  was  committed,  not  only  without  any  special 
temptation  (o  it,  but  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  aggra- 
vation of  the  crime.  In  view  of  this  state  of  things,  con- 
science immediately  passes  its  eieciaon.  Perhaps  our  in- 
quiries inform  us,  that  the  theft  was  committed  at  a  time 
of  extreme  want  and  consequent  great  temptation ;  and, 
furthermore,  was  committed  upon  a  species  of  property, 
in  respect  to  which  the  right  of  individual  possession  is 
regarded  by  common  consent  as  less  strict  and  exclusive 
than  in  other  cases.  The  conscience  here,  as  in  the 
former  instance,  condemns  the  criminal,  but  probably  with 
a  mitigated  sentence.  On  further  inquiry  we  learn,  that 
although  the  property  was  taken,  ami  that,  too,  much  to 
the  damage  of  the  owner,  it  was  taken  wholly  by  mis- 
take ;  it  was  a  thing  entirely  accidental.  In  this  case 
conscience,  adapting  itself  to  the  newly-discovered  cir 
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fnnwlyi^'*^,  pfoooimces  ihe  auHMiaed  fluef  alfD|;eawr 

guihkM. 
The  ooDsdence,  tberefoiey  however  dbd^ 

be  in  theinselveB»  is  aided  and  wappoiied  bj  the  Tarioiis 
poweis  ofperoeption  and  oompanwn,  particiilarly  faj  the 
TtaaouL  Tfie  reaaomng  power,  however  high  the  rank 
which  we  juaOy  ascribe  to  it,  sustains,  in  fliis  case  at  leas^ 
a  subonUnate  positkm ;  and  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  ser- 
vitor and  handmaid  of  the  moral  power.  And,  more- 
over, the  latter  will  vaiy  in  exact  aocardanoe,  if  there  are 
IID  collateral  disturlmiffmfluenceB,  with  the  new&cts  and 
Ae  new  relaticms,  which  are  from  time  to  time  presented 
bjr  the  fiMrmeTd — ^It  is  in  consequence  of  fliis  dose  am- 
nexion,  and  the  important  assistance  rendered  to  con- 
science hy  reason,  uat  they  have  sometimes  been  con- 
founded together.  But  it  is  very  essential  to  right  views 
of  the  mind  that  this  erroneous  notion  should  be  correct- 
ed,  and  that  the  precise  relation,  existing  between  these 
two  distinct  parts  of  our  mental  nature,  should  be  fully 
understood. 

$  396.  Of  the  tninmg  or  edncatioD  of  the  coBteience. 

We  infer,  from  what  has  been  said  in  thb  chapter,  that 
there  is  such  a  thing,  philosophically  considered,  as  a 
training  or  education  of  the  conscience.  We  propose  to 
remark  more  fully  on  the  subject  of  moral  education  in 
another  place ;  but  we  may  properly  refer  to  it  a  moment 
here,  in  connexion  with  the  views  which  have  now  been 
taken.  No  man  is  at  liberty  to  say,  in  repurd  to  any 
given  case,  that  I  am  willine  to  refer  this  case  to  oon- 
sdence,  and  to  aUde  by  the  decisions  of  conscience, 
without  first  taking  the  pains  to  lay  the  case  fiilly  and 
fairly  before  the  power  that  is  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  it. 
We  might  as  well  expect  the  judge  in  a  court  of  dvil 
justice  to  give  an  upright  decision  without  facts,  without 
evidence,  and  without  law,  as  to  expect  a  correct  deci- 
sion from  the  spiritual  judge,  that  exercises  authority  in 
the  judgment-seat  of  the  Sensibilities,  vrithout  a  fiill  and 
fair  presentment  of  the  facts  by  the  Intellect  And  when 
we  say  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  full  statement  of  the 
&ctB,  we  may  add  further,  that  they  are  to  be  stated  not 
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only  in  themselves,  but  also  in  Iheir  relations  and  bear- 
ings upon  each  other. — ^This  is  one  form  of  moral  train- 
ing or  moral  education.  In  other  words,  in  order  to  have 
a  right  conscience  in  respect  to  the  vast  multitude  of 
things,  which  are  the  proper  subjects  of  moral  adjudica- 
tion, it  is  necessary  to  extend  the  field  of  our  knowledge ; 
to  Imow  much,  to  think  much,  to  compare  much. 


4  397.  or  guiU,  wben  ■  person  u 

Tlie  question  has  sometimes  been  started,  Whether  a 
person  is  in  any  case  to  be  considered  as  guilly,  and  to 
be  punished  for  actions  done  consdetdiously ,-  for  instance, 
when  certain  ignorant  Savages  are  supposed  to  act  con- 
scientiously in  leaving  their  aged  and  in^rm  parenls  to 
perish.  In  view  of  what  has  been  said  in  this  Chapter, 
we  seem  to  be  prepared  to  answer  this  question  in  the  al- 
firraative. 

We  have  seen  that  the  moral  nature,  in  consequence 
of  its  intimate  connexion  with  the  powers  of  percepti(« 
and  reasoning,  is  in  some  measure  under  our  own  controE' 
On  the  one  hand,  it  may  be  enlightened  and  guided  j  an 
the  other,  darkened  and  led  astray,  and  in  some  cases  be 
made  to  approve  of  actions  of  the  most  unworthy  and 
sinful  kind.  Men,  therefore,  are  to  have  a  right  con- 
science; this  great  and  exalting  principle  is  to  recave, 
and  ought  to  receive,  the  ver^'  first  attention ;  and  th^ 
are  accountable  whenever  it  is  neglected.  Otherwise  we 
furnish  a  very  easy  and  convenient  excuse  for  all  the  cruel- 
tieti  of  the  Inquisition,  for  all  the  persecutions  of  the  Prot- 
estants by  the  Catholics,  for  all  the  persecutions  of  the 
Protestants  by  each  other,  for  all  the  acts  of  unldndnesi 
and  tjTanny  which  have  ever  been  exercised  upon  indi- 
Tiduals  ana  communities. 

And  the  position,  that  men  are  accountable  and  guilty 
for  having  a  wrong  conscience  in  proportion  to  their 
means  of  knowledge  and  their  ability  of  rectilying  the 
conscience,  holds  good  in  respect  to  the  most  ignorant  and 
degraded  Savage  tribes,  as  well  as  in  respect  to  civilized 
nations.  It  is  true,  no  individual  ought  to  assume  the 
province  of  judging  in  all  cases  what  that  degree  of 
guilt  is ;  for  no  one  is  competent  to  it     Ail  that  is  meant 
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to  be  aawTted  is,  that  when  peraons  fee)  an  ematkin  oi 
approval  In  doing  wrong,  (that  is,  in  doing  what  b  con- 
demned by  the  genera]  moral  sentiments  of  mankiixl, 
■ad  by  the  will  and  law  of  God,)  and  yet  have  within 
th«r  reach  neglected  sources  of  knowledge,  whidi,  on 
beini;  laid  open  to  the  mind,  would  ha^e  caused  different 
fcclingM.  they  are  criminal  for  such  neglect  of  the  infor- 
mation bcfciri;  ihem,  and  consequently  cannot,  under  such 
dictitDsIances,  be  rendered  otherwise  than  cnminal  by 
way  internal  approbation. 


fSBLINOS  OF  MOIUL  OBLIGATION. 

I  SW.  Feeling*  of  tnonl  obtigttion  distinct  fram  reelings  of  monl  ip- 
proviL  and  disapproTil. 

It  has  been  remarked  in  a  fonner  chapter,  that  the 
Moral  SensibiUtii*,  or  Conscience,  will  be  found,  on  an 
examination  of  its  elemfnts,  to  resolve  itself  into  two 
classes  of  feelincp,  viz.,  Moral  Emotions,  and  Obligatory 
feelinsrs  or  feelings  of  Moral  Obligalion,  Having  given 
some  account  of  Moral  Emotions,  ^^z.,  the  feelings  of 
moral  approval  and  disapproval,  which  are  all  the  stales 
of  mind  that  properly  come  under  that  head,  we  arc  now 
prepared  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  second 
class,  viz..  Obligatory  feelings. 

It  is  proper  to  remark  here,  that  this  class  of  mental 
states,  considered  as  a  separate  and  distinct  class,  has  re- 
ceived but  little  notice  in  philosophical  sj^stems ;  having 
^nerally  been  confounded,  under  the  familiar  designa- 
tions of  conscience  and  the  moral  sense,  with  the  moral 
onotions  which  have  already  been  considered.  On  this 
account,  therefore,  and  also  for  the  reason  that  they  have 
an  important  connexion  with  the  actual  operations  and 
with  the  philosophy  of  the  Will,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
examine  them  with  some  degree  of  care. 

i  399    PiDof  a(  xhe  ciinlcnce  or  obllgitory  feelings  from  coniciouintu. 

Our  first  inquiry  relates  to  the  actual  and  distinct  ex- 
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ifitence  of  the  states  of  mind  which  now  come  under  con- 
sideration. The  existence  of  feelings  of  tliis  description 
is  evinced,  in  the  first  place,  by  our  own  consciousness. 
We  might  safely  appeal  to  the  internal  conviction  and 
the  recollections  of  any  man  whateTer,  and  ask  whether 
there  have  not  been  periods  in  the  course  of  his  life  in 
which  he  has  experienced  a  new  and  authoritative  state 
of  mind ;  a  peculiar,  but  undefinable  species  of  mental 
enforcement,  which  required  him  to  perfonn  some  partic- 
ular act,  and  to  avoid  doing  some  other  act.  even  when 
his  interests  and  his  desires  seemed  to  he  averse  to  the 
requisitions  thus  made  upon  hira  1  And  if  so,  we  have 
here  an  instance  of  moral  obligation,  a  feeling  or  senti- 
ment of  duty,  the  precise  thing  which  is  meant  when  we 
say  we  ouglU  to  do  or  ought  not  to  do. 

Take  a  common  and  simple  illustration.  A  person,  in 
pas«ng  along  the  streets,  saw  an  old  man  sitting  by  the 
wayside  who  bore  about  him  the  most  convincing  marks 
of  want,  wretchedness,  and  sincerity  in  his  appTicatiooB 
for  relief;  he  gave  him  bread,  clothing,  and  mon^,  con- 
scious that  it  was  done,  not  in  view  of  any  pereonal  inter- 
est or  gratification,  or  of  any  selfish  object  whatever,  but 
under  the  impulse  and  guidance  of  a  peculiar  enforcement 
within,  such  as  we  commonly  have  when  we  speak  of 
doing  our  duty ;  and  if  so,  he  then  and  there  had  a  dis- 
tinct knowledge  of  the  moral  sentiment  or  feeling  under 
consideration.  And  this  knowledge  was  from  Conscioav- 
ness. 

4  400.   Furlhcr  proor  rrom  Ihe  condncL  ol  men. 

The  existence  of  feelings  of  obligation  is  further  shown 
by  the  general  conduct  of  men. — It  cannot  be  denied  that 
other  motives,  distinct  from  convictions  of  duly,  often  op- 
erate upon  them.  Th«r  desires,  hopes,  fears,  sympathies, 
their  present  and  future  interests,  all  have  an  effect  But 
it  would  certainly  argue  an  evil  opimon  of  human  nature 
altogether  unwarranted,  to  maintain  that  they  are  never 
governed  by  motives  of  a  more  exalted  kind.  In  a  mul- 
titude of  cases  they  are  found  to  perform  what  is  incum- 
bent upon  them  in  opposition  to  their  fears,  in  opposition 
to  their  sv'mpathies,  and  their  apparent  interests.  IMer- 
Nn2 
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ulationSy  not  of  professed  moralists  merely,  but  of  histori* 
ans,  poets,  orators,  and  legislators.  But  their  frequent 
introduction  would  seem  to  be  altogether  misplaced,  un- 
suitable, and  unmeaning,  if  there  were  no  real  and  per- 
manent distinctioii  between  yirtae  and  vice,  between  the 
sacred  requisitions  of  duty  and  those  of  mere  peraonal  in- 
terest 

^  408.  Farther  proof  from  the  neceteity  of  theee  feelings. 

And  in  connexion  with  the  observations  which  have 
been  brought  forward,  we  may  further  ask.  What  would 
men  be,  or  what  would  society  be,  without  the  basds  of 
moral  obligation  ?  There  must  be  somewhere  a  founda- 
tion of  duty.  It  does  not  appear  how  the  bond  which 
unites  neighbourhoods  and  states  can  be  maintained,  with 
any  recjuisite  de^ee  of  permanency  and  strength,  without 
somethmg  of  this  kind.  Annihilate  this  part  of  our  con- 
stitutioi^iiidwoiiUl  not  ciTHiociety  be  dissolved?  Would 
not  violence,  and  wrath,  and  utter  confusion  immediatdy 
succeed  ?  The  natural  desire  of  society,  the  sympathies, 
and  the  selfish  interests  of  our  nature  might  do  something 
by  way  of  diminishing  these  evil  results,  but  could  not 
wholly  prevent  them.  With  the  dislocation  of  the  ^eat 
controlling  principles  which  rebate  the  action  of  the 
moral  world,  there  would  soon  be  an  utter  confusion  in 
the  movements  of  society,  and  all  the  unspeakable  evils 
attendant  on  such  a  state  of  things. 

^  403.  Feelings  of  obligation  simple  and  not  sosceplible  of  definition. 

In  view  of  what  has  been  s^d,  we  assert  vnth  confi- 
dence that  feelings  of  moral  obligation,  or  obligatory 
feelings,  in  distinction  from  the  antecedent  acts  of  the 
Moral  Sensibility,  which  consist  in  mere  approval  and 
disapproval,  actually  have  an  existence.  In  looking  into 
their  nature,  in  distmction  from  the  mere  fact  of  their  ex- 
istence, although  we  do  not  flatter  ourselves  with  being 
able,  by  a  mere  verbal  statement,  to  give  a  satisfactory 
notion  of  them,  we  would  direct  the  attention  to  some 
characteristic  marks.  And  the  first  observation  to  be 
made  is,  that  these  states  of  mind  are  simple.  We  can- 
not resolve  them  into  parts,  as  we  can  any  complex  state 
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of  mind.  And,  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  flus,  tiie^ 
are  not  susceptible  of  definition.  Still  we  cannot  admit 
that  this  simplicity,  and  the  consequent  inability  to  define 
them,  renders  men  ignorant  of  their  nature.  It  is  true 
that  the  man  who  has  never  experienced  the  sentiment  of 
obligation  in  his  own  bosom,  can  have  no  better  means 
of  loiowing  it  from  the  descriptions  of  others  than  the 
blind  man  can  have  for  understanding  the  nature  of  the 
colours  of  thQ  rainbow.  But  such  a  case  is  hardly  a  sup- 
posable  one ;  among  all  the  tribes  of  men,  and  amid  all 
the  varieties  of  human  degradation,  it  will  probably  not 
be  found  to  exist ;  and  we  may,  therefore,  sa^  with  con- 
fidence, that  every  man  knows  what  the  feelmg  of  obli- 
gation is,  not  less  than  he  knows  what  the  feeling  of  joy, 
of  sorrow,  and  of  approval  is.  In  other  words,  men  luLve 
as  ready  and  clear  an  idea  of  it  as  of  any  other  sinmle 
notion  or  feeling. 

^  404.  They  are  sasceptible  of  different  degrsM. 

In  obtaining  this  knowledge,  however,  which  evidently 
cannot  be  secured  to  us  by  any  mere  process  of  defining, 
we  must  consult  our  consciousness.  We  are  required  to 
turn  the  mind  inward  on  itself,  and  to  scrutinize  the  pro- 
cess of  interior  operation  on  the  various  occasions  of  en- 
durance, trial,  and  action,  which  so  often  intersect  the 
Eaths  of  life.  The  same  consciousness  which  gives  us  a 
nowledge  of  the  existence  of  the  feeling  and  of  its  gen- 
eral nature,  assures  us,  furthermore,  that  it  exists  in  vari- 
ous degrees.  This  fact  may  be  illustrated  by  remarks 
formerly  made  in  reference  to  another  state  of  mind.  The 
word  belief  is  the  name  of  a  simple  mental  state ;  but  no 
one  doubts  that  belief  exists  in  different  degrees,  which 
we  express  by  a  number  of  terms,  such  as  presumption, 
probability,  high  probability,  and  certainty.  In  like  man- 
ner, the  feeling  of  obligation  may  evidently  exist  in  vari- 
ous degrees,  and  we  otten  express  this  variety  of  degrees 
by  different  terras  and  phrases,  such  as  moral  inducement, 
slight  or  strong  inducement,  imperfect  obligation,  perfect 
obligation,  &c. 

^  405.  Of  their  authoritative  and  enforcing  nature. 

It  may  be  remarked  further  in  respect  to  obligatory 
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feelings,  that  they  always  imply  action,  something  to  be 
done.  And  again,  they  never  exist  except  in  those  cases 
where  not  only  action,  but  effective  action,  is  possible,  or 
is  supposed  to  be  so.  We  never  feel  under  moral  obliga- 
tion to  do  anything  which  we  are  convinced,  at  the  same 
time,  is  beyond  oar  power.  It  is  within  these  limits  the 
feelinearises;  and,  while  we  cannot  define  it,  we  are  able 
to  intmiate,  though  somewhat  imperfectly,  another  chai^ 
acteristic.  What  we  mean  will  be  understood  by  a  ref- 
erence to  the  words  enforcement,  constraint,  or  OHnpuI- 
sion.  Eveiy  one  is  conscious  that  there  is  something  in 
the  nature  of  feelings  of  moral  oUigation  approaching  to 
the  character  of  enrorcement  or  compulsion;  yet  not  by 
any  means  in  the  material  sense  of  those  terms.  There  is 
no  enforcement  analogous  to  that  which  may  be  applied 
to  the  body,  and  whidi  may  be  made  irresistible. 
The  apocde  Paul  says,  ^^  The  love  of  Christ  constrain^ 


ctik1lB.'^  What » the  meaiuDR^  Merely  that  the 

mercyof  Cliiist,fiihihitodin&eiilntionof  men,  exci* 
ted  such  a  sentiment  of  obligation,  that  they  found  in 
fliemselves  a  great  unwillinCTess  to  resist  its  suggestions, 
and  were  determined  to  go  HMrth  proclaiming  that  mercy, 
and  urging  all  men  to  accept  it  And  it  is  in  reference 
to  this  state  of  things  we  so  firequently  assort  that  we  are 
bound,  that  we  are  obliged,  or  even  that  we  are  compell- 
ed to  pursue  a  particular  course  in  preference  to  another 
course ;  expressions  which,  in  their  original  import,  inti- 
mate the  existence  of  a  feding  which  is  fitted  by  its  venr 
nature  strcMi^ly  to  control  our  volition.  But,  although 
these  expressions  point  to  this  trait  of  the  feeling,  tlmr  do 
It  but  imperfectly  and  indistincdy,  and  consdofsneas  aKMie 
can  give  a  full  understanding  of  it 


^  406.  Feelingt  of  oUigttion  differ  firom  those  of  men  appronl  and 

disapproraL 

It  is  possible  that  the  question  may  be  started  why  we 
lo  not  class  these  feelings  vrith  Iknotions,  particularly 
diose  of  a  moral  kind.  AjDd  recognising  the  {»opriety  of 
avoiding  an  increase  of  classes  where  it  is  not  obviously 
caUed  for,  we  shall  endeavour  to  say  scnnething,  in  addi- 
iaaa  to  what  has  already  been  intimated,  in  answer  to  this 


itteiB«pIac^l 

dk^  <fo  out  appear  to  be  of  that  ttaaiMrf  Batnie 
seems  to  be  ctiaractaiatic  a(  all  tmrtoM.  OrdimmUj 
tbej  do  not  dart  into  the  xml  with  the  aaatm  laprfitj, 
Ainiof  op,  and  then  disappeann^  bhc  theaMtfai  ligh*- 
■w  in  Ibe  chxuls :  bat,  taktiK  tbdr  postiiH  hkkc  aloWiy 
ndgndnJhf,  they  remain,  lue  the  m^  hdght  lad  pe- 


I  Ifae  cfNBSe  of  an  hoar  a  _ 

<Tf  iMaMfriT'fr't  narl  rrra  Ifcimiiiaili.  iif  iiimlinMiif  jiiy  <■ 
0ut^  of  faaMh-  or  ■■*■*"■■',■  I  and  vanm  otter  iindiL 
fW^  one  aad  (^  ictan  and  deport  again,  n  eoHbat 
ip^. .  ■  ■»«■  aii  wob  TB7  ftcqaettt  dHngs;  lartit  pnb- 
■Uy  vtD  iM>t  he  ptdewkd  thai  the  fccfinp  of  datr,  whid 
sv  deBtnaa  to  Eweitt  oniHa  conoactt  mm!  vukm  r^aiili 
tnCe  ha  maat  bBportanC  principtes  of  idion,  2R  cf  ^wh  a 

sentiment  ot  dutv  n*^*",  and  it  is  reasonaiJ*  to  aniieipale, 
unless  the  l'ai:fs  prpsented  Co  his  mind  'h-aU  easentiallj  al- 
ter, that  he  will  ii^A  the  same  to-morrow,  neit  week, 
next  CQoncfa.  ami  neiT  year.  He  may  as  well  think  of 
allerine  and  alienating  the  nature  ot"  the  soul  itselj",  as  of 
eradicating  th<?se  teelins^  when  they  have  once  taken 
rooC.  M  I'-inz  as  the  objects  to  which  they  relate  remain 
the  same  in  the  mind's  view. 

4  ^07.  Fe«Lag3  of  ohliifiUEOD  ture  partjcalKj  rcfcnon  to  the  fuEorc 

A  second  reason  for  not  cla^ng  feelings  of  obIi?atioQ 
with  emotions,  particularlv  mora!  ones,  is  the  fact  that 
oblieatory  seotiraents  have  special  relerence  to  the  future. 
Moral  emotions  are  of  a  peculiar  kind ;  they  have  a  char- 
acter of  their  own,  which  is  ascertamed  by  consciousness ; 
but  theT  merely  pronounce  upon  the  character  of  objects 
and  actions  that  are  either  past  or  present ;  upon  the  right 
or  wron^  of  what  has  actually  taken  place  in  time  past, 
or  is  takine  place  at  the  present  moment ;  vrith  the  single 
exception  of  hypothetical  cases,  which  are  brought  before 
the  mind  for  a  moral  judgment  to  be  pased  upon  them. 
But  even  in  these  cases,  as  far  as  the  action  of  the  moral 
sense  is  concerned,  the  objects  of  contemplation  are  in 
eSect  fnvsenL    The  conscience  passes  its  jwj^ment  troon 
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the  objects  in  themselves  considered ;  and  that  is  all.    It 
goes  no  further. 

But  it  clearly  seems  to  be  different  with  the  feelings 
under  consideration.  The  states  of  mind  involving  obli- 
gation and  duty  have  reference  to  the  future ;  to  some- 
thing which  IS  either  to  be  performed^or  the  performance 
of  which  is  to  be  avoided.  They  bind  us  to  what  is  to 
come.  They  can  have  no  possible  existence,  except  in 
connexion  with  what  is  to  be  done,  either  in  the  inward 
feeling  or  the  outward  effort  The  past  is  merged  in  eter- 
nity, and  no  longer  furnishes  a  place  for  action.  Obliga- 
tion and  duty  cannot  reach  it,  and  it  is  given  over  to  ret- 
ribution. 

^  408.  Feelings  of  obliffation  subsequent  in  time  to  the  moral  emotions 

of  approval  and  disapproval. 

Another  and  third  important  circumstance  to  be  taken 
into  view,  in  loajking  out  tib^e  distinction  under  our  notice, 
is,  that  the  sentimoitB  or  fedogs  of  obligation  ard  always 
subsequent  in  point  of  time  to  moral  emotions,  and  can 
not  possibly  exist  until  preceded  by  them.  The  state- 
ment is  susceptible  of  iUustradon  m  this  way.  Some 
complicated  state  of  things,  involving  moral  considera- 
tions, is  presented  before  us ;  we  inquire  and  examine  into 
it ;  emotions  of  approval  or  disapproval  then  arise.  And 
this  is  all  that  takes  place,  if  we  ourselves  have,  in  no 
way  whatever,  any  direct  and  active  concern,  either  pres- 
ent or  future.  But  if  it  be  otherwise,  the  moral  emotions 
are  immediately  succeeded  by  a  distinct  and  imperative 
feeling ;  the  sentiment  of  obligation,  which  binds  us,  as  if 
it  were  the  voice  of  God  speaking  in  the  soul,  to  act  or 
not  to  act,  to  do  or  not  to  do,  to  favour  or  to  oppose. 

How  common  a  thing  it  is  for  a  person  to  say  that  he 
feels  no  moral  obligation  to  do  a  thing,  because  he  does 
not  approve  it ;  or,  on  the  contrary,  that,  approving  any 

f)roposed  course,  he  feels  under  ooligation  to  pursue  it ; 
anguage  which  undoubtedly  means  something,  and  which 
implies  a  distinction  between  the  mere  moral  emotion  and 
the  feeling  of  obligation ;  and  which  tends  to  prove  the 
prevalence  of  the  common  belief,  that  obligation  is  subse- 
quent to,  and  dependent  on,  approval  or  disapproval.^ 
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On  looking  at  the  subject  in  tliese  points  of  view,  we  can- 
not tome  to  the  conclusion  (o  rank  feelings  of  obligation 
with  moral  emotions,  or  with  any  other  emotions,  but  are 
induced  to  assign  them  a  distinct  place.  But  it  is  not 
surprisinf^,  on  the  whole,  that  moral  emotions  are  often 
coirfounded  with  them,  when  we  consider  the  invariable 
connexion  between  the  two  just  spoken  of,  and  when  also 
we  consider  the  imperfection  of  language,  which  not  un- 
frequently  applies  the  same  terms  to  both  classes  of  men- 
tal states. 

4  409.  Feelings  or  obligilion  differ  from  ietiiet. 

For  the  reasons  which  have  now  been  stated,  feelings 
of  obligation  are  not  classed  with  Emotions.  We  are 
next  asked,  perhaps,  why  they  are  not  classed  under  the 
general  head  of  Desires.  And,  in  answering  this  ques- 
tion, we  say  in  the  first  place,  that  consciousness  clearly 
points  out  a  difference.  It  is  believed  that  few  matters 
come  within  the  reach  and  cognizance  of  consciousnes 
which  can  be  more  readily  decided  upon  than  the  dilfer- 
ence  between  our  deares  and  our  feelings  of  obligation. 
We  admit  that,  in  the  particular  of  their  fixedness  or  per- 
manency, and  also  of  their  relation  to  the  future,  the  lat- 
ter closely  approach  to  the  characteristics  of  the  former  ; 
and  yet  a  little  internal  examination  will  detect  a  (Ustinc- 
tion  between  thejn  which  is  marked  and  lasting. 

(2.)  We  may  not  only  consult  our  own  consciousnesj 
in  this  matter,  but  may  derive  information  from  a  notice 
of  the  outward  conduct  of  men.  In  speaking  of  men's 
conduct,  we  not  unfrequently  make  a  distinction;  and 
we  attribute  it  sometimes  to  the  mere  influence  of  their 
desires  or  wishes,  and  at  other  times  to  the  predominance 
of  a  sense  of  duty,  which  is  oidy  another  name  for  a  sen- 
timent or  impufse  within,  which  is  morally  obligatory. 
But  there  would  evidently  be  no  propriety  in  this  distinc- 
tion, if  desire  and  feelings  of  duty  were  the  same  thing ; 
and  it  would  certainly  be  premature  and  unjust  to  charge 
men  with  univetsally  making  such  a  distinction  when 
there  are  no  grounds  for  it. 

4  410.  Further  considDiilioiw  on  Uiis  tubjBcI. 

If  tliere  is  not  a  Axed,  permanent,  and  radical  digtmc- 
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tioQ  between  desires  and  feelings  of  obligation,  then  there 
IS  an  utter  failure  of  any  basis  of  morality,  either  in  fact 
or  in  theory.     It  will  readily  be  conceded  that  morality 
implies  a  will,  a  power  of  choice  and  determination.    But 
the  mere  moral  emotions,  viz.,  of  approval  and  disappro- 
val, do  not  of  themselves  reach  the  Will.    They  operate 
on  the  Will  through  the  feelings  of  obligation ;  diat  is  to 
say,  they  are  always  succeeded  by  the  latter  feelings  be- 
fore men  are  led  to  action.    All  other  emotions  operate 
through  the  Desires.    So  that  the  will,  in  making  up  its 
determinations,  takes  immediate  cognizance  of  only  two 
classes  of  mental  states,  viz.,  Desires  and  Feelings  of  ob- 
ligation.   But  brute  animals,  as  a  general  statement,  have 
all  the  desires  that  men  have ;  we  mean  all  those  modifi- 
cations of  feeling  which  have  been  classed  under  that 
general  head,  viz.,  instincts,  appetites,  propensities,  the 
various  forms  of  afiection,  as  resentment,  love,  the  parent- 
al affection,  &c.     But  still,  being  evidently  destitute  of 
all  feelings  of  obligation,  we  never  qpeak  or  think  of  them 
as  possessing  a  mcNral  character.    We  never  applaud  them 
for  doing  their  duty,  nor  punish  them  for  neglecting  its 
performance.     Our  treatment  of  them  proceeds  on  5to- 
gether  different  principles.     And  it  would  be  the  same 
with  men  if  they  were  wholly  destitute  of  feelings  of  moral 
obligation,  and  had  no  motives  of  action  but  the  various 
fonns  of  desire.     They  could  never,  in  that  case,  be  con- 
sidered morally  accountable.     They  would  be  without 
reward  when  they  went  right,  and  >\'ithout  rebuke  when 
they  went  wrong. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

UNirORMrrV   of  action   in  the   moral   SENSIBILmES. 

4  417.  Of  uniformity  in  the  decisions  of  the  moral  nature  and  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  it  is  regulated. 

The  two  classes  of  feelings  which  have  been  consider- 
ed, viz.,  moral  emotions,  by  means  of  which  we  approve 
and  d'sapprove  of  actions,  and  Uie  subsequent  feelings  of 

Oo 
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moral  obligation,  embrace  all  fhe  states  of  mind  wbidi 
are  properly  and  strictly  included  under  the  head  of  the 
Moral  Sensibilities ;  although  there  are  a  number  of  col- 
lateral or  incidental  inquiries,  some  of  which  are  worthy 
of  notice.  One  of  the  most  interesting  of  these  inqui- 
ries relates  to  the  Uniformity  of  moral  deciaoos. — In  en- 
tering upon  the  subject  of  the  Uniformity  of  the  dedaons 
of  our  Moral  Nature,  we  remaric,  in  the  first  place,  that 
there  are  two  kinds  of  uniformity,  viz.,  uniformity  in  fact 
or  principle,  and  imiformity  in  manifestatioQ  or  uipear- 
ance.  Uniformity  in  principle,  which  is  the  most  mipor- 
tant  view  of  the  subject,  necessarily  implies  a  rule  or  law, 
by  means  of  which  the  uniformity,  which  is  alleged  to  ex- 
ist, may  be  measured  and  known.  And  the  rule  or  law 
upon  which  the  uniformity  of  the  moral  nature  is  unques- 
tionably based,  is,  that  its  decisions  (excepting  those  ex- 
tremely perverted  acts  which  may  justly  be  supposed  to 
imply  a  state  of  moral  alienation  or  insanity,  and  wluch 
do  not  properly  come  into  consideration  here)  will  in  all 
cases  conform  to  the  fads  perceived  ;  in  other  words,  will 
conform  to  the  facts  and  their  relations,  as  they  exist  in 
the  view  of  the  intellect. 

Estimated  by  this  law,  we  can  hardly  entertain  a  doubt 
that  the  decisions  of  conscience  may  justly  be  regarded 
as  being,  at  the  bottom,  uniform  throughout  the  world. 
It  is  not  true,  as  some  seem  to  suppose,  that  nature  has 
established  one  code  of  morals  for  civilized  and  another 
for  Savage  nations ;  one  law  of  rectitude  on  the  banks  of 
the  Thames,  and  another  on  the  banks  of  the  Granges  ; 
but  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  in  every  nation  and  in  eve- 
ry clime,  on  the  borders  of  every  river  and  on  the  decliv- 
ities of  ever}'  mountain,  she  utters  the  same  voice,  announ- 
ces the  same  distinctions,  and  proclaims  the  unchangea- 
blenc^ss  of  her  requisitions. 

4  412.  The  nature  of  conscience,  considered  as  a  uniform  principle  of 
action,  requires  thai  it  should  vary  in  its  decisions  with  circumstances. 

It  is  well  known,  that  one  of  the  greatest  and  the  only 
formidable  objection  which  has  been  brought  ac:ainst  the 
doctrine  of  a  connatural  Moral  Sensibility  or  Conscience, 
is  a  want  of  uniformity  in  its  decisions ;  in  other  words. 
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that  it  approves  at  one  time  am!  in  one  place  what  it  con- 
demns at  another  lime  and  place.  The  remarks  which 
have  been  made  enable  us  to  meet  this  objection  fairly 
ami  satisfactorily.  We  admit  that  there  is  a  want  of  that 
Idnd  of  unifonnity  which,  by  way  of  distinctioii,  we  have 
denominated  uniformity  in  mamfestation  or  appearance  ; 
but  it  is  not  true  (with  the  exception  of  those  extreme 
perversions  which  come  under  the  denomination  of  mor- 
al insanity  or  alienation)  that  there  is  a  want  of  uniform- 
ity in  fact  or  principle.  It  is  the  latter  kind  of  uniibrmity 
only  which  we  are  desirous  to  witness  as  an  attribute  of 
the  conscience.  A  uniformity  of  decision,  based  upon 
any  other  view,  would  be  disastrous  to  its  own  authori^. 
In  meeting  the  objection,  therefore,  which  has  been  refer- 
red to,  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  show  that  the  moral  sense 
or  conscience  conforms  to  its  own  law ;  in  other  words, 
is  uniform  in  its  action,  relatively  to  tlie  facts  that  are 
placed  before  it 

And  our  first  remark  here  is,  that  the  nature  of  con- 
science itself  involves,  that  it  must  vary  in  its  decisions 
in  accordance  with  a  variation  or  change  of  circumstan* 
ces.  And  the  important  law  of  its  own  uniformity  not 
only  permits  this,  but  requires  it.  As  its  uniformity  exists 
in  relation  to  the  facts  perceived,  and  involves  the  uni- 
formity or  sameness  of  those  facts,  it  foUovra  that  a  change 
in  the  facts  and  their  relations  will  be  attended  by  a 
chans^e  in  the  moral  cognizance.  The  decisions  of  con- 
ecience,  therefore,  although  erected  upon  a  basis  of  uni- 
formity, and  although,  in  fact,  uniform  in  reference  to  the 
principle  which  has  been  laid  down,  are  nevertheless  in 
their  manifestations  sometimes  exceedingly  diverse ;  like 
the  multiphed  forms  of  the  kaleidoscope,  which,  although 
they  always  exist  in  accordance  with  fixed  optical  prin- 
ciples, are  susceptible  of  almost  every  pos^ble  variety. 
—Going  on  the  supposition,  therefore,  that  the  gener- 
al uniformity  of  the  decisions  of  conscience  is  understood 
and  acknowledged,  we  proceed  now  to  give  some  account 
of  its  variations.  And,  in  doing  this,  shall  endeavour  to 
show  that  they  all  take  place  in  entire  conastcncy  with 
the  permanent  principles  of  its  own  nature ;  in  other 
words,  that  the  uniformity  is  real,  and  that  the  deviations 
are  merely  apparent 


^ 
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^  418.  DiTenities  in  moral  decisioiw  dependent  on  differences  b  the 

amount  of  knowledge. 

Diversities  in  the  decisions  of  conscience  will  depend, 
in  the  first  place,  on  differences  in  the  amount  of  knowl- 
edge, whether  such  differences  in  knowledge  be  owing  to 
differences  of  intellective  power  or  to  any  other  cause 
In  other  words,  the  conscience  may  be  led  astray,  so  fki 
as  to  decide  otherwise  than  it  would  under  other  circum- 
stances, either  by  a  want  of  facts,  or  fay  a  false  percep- 
tion and  estimate  of  facts.  This  simple  statement  if 
properly  appUed,  can  hardly  fail  to  explain  numerous 
mi^aken  moral  judgments,  which  have  been  adduced  in 
opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  a  conscience. 

We  may  illustrate  this  view  of  the  subject  by  a  case  of 
this  kind.  Two  men  are  required  to  give  an  opinion  on 
some  question  which  involves  moral  duty.  The  question 
we  will  suppose  to  be,  whether  it  would  be  right,  in  a 
supposed  case,  to  attempt  a  revolution  in  the  civil  govern- 
ment. Of  these  two  individuals  one  will  pronounce  it  to 
be  right,  the  other  will  pronounce  it  to  be  Avrong. — It  is 
admitted  that  we  have  here  a  manifested  or  apparent  de- 
viation in  the  moral  action.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  un- 
questionably the  fact,  that  it  is  not  owing  to  a  difference 
of  structure  in  their  moral  nature,  but  rather  to  a  differ- 
ence in  their  perceptive  and  comparing  powers. 

The  one  who  pronounces  the  attempt  to  be  right,  in 
consequence  of  his  greater  reach  of  thought,  is  able  to 
foresee,  after  the  first  convulsive  struggles,  the  subsidence 
of  the  angry  passions  into  a  state  of  permanent  quiet,  and 
the  reorganization  of  the  convulsed  frame  of  society  into 
greater  strength  and  beauty.  With  these  views  he  thinks 
It  right  to  attempt  to  introduce  a  change  into  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country.  The  other,  whose  intellectual  vision 
is  more  limited,  unable  to  extend  the  perceptive  eye  into 
the  fiiture,  sees  only  the  evils  of  the  present  moment ;  the 
discord  and  clamour,  the  breaking  up  of  old  habits  and 
associations,  the  a^ony,  and  the  blood.  With  these  views 
he  thinks  it  would  be  wrong  to  attempt  the  change  in 
question.  The  moral  nature,  in  each  instance,  pronoun- 
ces according  to  the  light  which  is  placed  before  it ;  and 
in  each  case  does  what  it  would  naturally  be  expected 
to  do 
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The  want  of  uniformity  in  this  case,  so  far  from  being 
an  evidence,  as  some  seem  to  suppose,  that  there  are  no 
good  grounds  for  the  doctrine  of  a  moral  sense,  is  rather 
an  evidence  of  the  contrary.  Although  there  is  not  an 
external  or  apparent  uniformity,  there  is  a  uniformity  in 
principle ;  that  is  to  say,  the  conscience  in  each  case  de- 
cides according  to  the  facts  before  it,  which  is  the  only 
proper  ground  of  decision. 

^  414.  Of  diTersities  in  moral  judgment  in  connexion  with  differeooes 

in  civil  and  political  institutions. 

We  may  reasonable  expect,  in  the  second  place,  to  find 
diversities  and  occasional  oppositions  of  moral  judgment, 
in  connexion  with  differences  in  civil  and  political  insti- 
tutions.— ^This  statement  might  be  illustrated  by  numerous 
instances  from  history.  The  objectors  to  a  moral  nature 
maintain,  that  theft  or  the  unlawfully  taking  of  the  prop- 
erty of  another  is  a  crime;  and  that  conscience,  if  it  es^ 
ists  as  a  part  of  the  mented  oonstitulioD,  will  not  fafl  to 
condemn  it  universally.  And,  in  connexion  with  this,  they 
brine  forward  the  fact,  that  in  some  countries  theft,  in- 
stead of  being  condemned  as  it  should  be,  prevails  very 
much,  and  is  scarcely  regarded  as  a  crime. 

Under  this  head  we  may  properly  notice,  in  particular, 
the  statement  made  by  travellers,  that  some  Savaee  tribes 
are  very  much  given  to  theft.  Captain  Cook  informs  its, 
that  when  he  >nsited  the  Sandwich  Islands  in  1778,  the 
inhabitants  exhibited  a  thievish  disposition,  taking  every- 
thing which  came  within  their  reach.  In  explanation  of 
this  statement,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  first,  that  the  idea  of 
theft  involves  the  idea  of  property ;  and  that  the  ridbt  of 
property  is  more  or  less  strict  and  absolute  in  dmerent 
countries  and  under  different  political  systems.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  richness  of  their  soil  and  the  favourable 
nature  of  their  climate,  there  is  no  question  that  the  ri^ht 
of  property  was  held  by  the  Sandwich  Islanders  to  be  less 
strict  and  exclusive  than  it  is  found  to  be  in  less  produc- 
tive countries.  The  familiar  distinction  of  meum  and 
TUUM,  of  our  own  and  another's,  was  not  so  clearly  drawn 
and  so  strenuously  adhered  to  as  it  generally  is  m  civili- 
zed nations ;  ana  the  probabiUty  is,  that  nearly  all  the 

Oo2 


trinposiun  or  adtkw  tn  the 


Tuio«K  fbnis  of  property  were  beld  in  coaunon.  As  the 
right  of  ptopcin'  v,-as  id  ibeir  estimati<»i  less  strict,  the  tIo- 
latkn  of  it  was  less  criminal ;  and  they  did  not  look  u:poa 
the  odender  vrith  that  decided  disapprobation  which  in 
other  places  wouU!  attach  to  bim  in  taJdiig  the  satoe  arti- 
cles. They  probably  regarded  him  with  Dearly  the  same 
feelings  with  which  we  regard  a  man  who,  in  pa:^&ing 
thrxMigh  an  orchard  that  belongs  to  us,  takes  a  few  apples, 
<3t  wlw  occasooally  draws  water  from  our  well.  He  takes 
our  froperty,  it  b  true ;  hut  as  the  right  of  proper^  in 
tbose  cases  is  held  by  common  consent  to  be  a  loose  or 
nitieBted  oof,  we  do  not  call  it  ihefl  oof  regard  it  as 


Aod  fivtber,  in  looking  at  Captain  Cook's  account  a 
little  more  minutely,  we  see  evidence  in  the  narratioa  tt- 
sdf  of  the  correctness  of  this  view,     "  At  first,"  he  says, 

"on  entering  the  >hip,  iLej  i-mleavourwi  to  steal  evi-rj- 
thin^  tliev  came  near,  or  railier  to  take  it  openly,  as  what  tre 
either  should  not  nsetU  or  not  hinder.^^  In  another  place 
he  sap,  in  explanation  of  their  conduct,  "  thcj*  thought 
they  had  a  ri^ht  to  evervlhing  tbey  could  lay  their 
hands  on.''  We  learn  also,  llial,  al\er  they  were  made 
to  iimlerstand  the  English  notions  of  property,  and  the 
[lenally  attached  to  a  violation  of  it,  they  soon  laid  aside 
such  conduct. — It  is  obvious,  if  they  had  attached  the 
sanie  ideas  to  taking  property  which  we  attach  to  sleal- 
ini;,  they  would  not  have  taken  it  openly,  as  much  so  as 
if  they  supposed  they  either  had  a  right  to  it,  or  that  the 
owners  would  not  resent  or  hinder  their  taking  it 


We  may  reasonably  expect,  in  the  third  place,  that 
there  will  be  diversities  of  moral  judgment,  based  upon 
diversities  in  important  specu]att\e  opinions  in  morals, 
politics,  and  religion,  and,  in  truth,  upon  almost  any  sub- 

i'ect. — Some  years  since  the  speculative  opinion  seems  to 
lavc  been  prevalent  through  nearly  the  whole  of  ihc  civ- 
ilized world,  that  the  NeirrcH's  were  an  inferior  race,  lo- 
cated in  the  gra<luatioii  of  rank  somewhere  between  the 
brute  animals  and  man.  This  was  the  speculative  belief. 
And  what  has  been  the  consequence  ?    The  fires  of  deeo- 
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latioD  bave  been  kindled  upon  the  coast  of  Africa ;  viUa- 
ees  and  towns  have  been  destroyed ;  a  continual  war  haa 
Keen  kept  up  among  the  native  tribes ;  and  probably  for- 
ty millions  of  persons  have  been  torn  away  Irom  iheir  na- 
tive country,  and  consigned  to  perpetual  slavery. 

While  this  erroneous  speculative  opinion  held  possea- 
aon,  to  a  considerable  extent,  of  the  minds  of  men,  th*; 
authority  of  conscience  was  paralyzed ;  her  voice,  if  il 
was  heard  at  all,  was  feeble,  and  scarcely  excited  no- 
tice. And  why  should  it  be  otherwise  1  If  the  Negroei 
are  truly  an  inl'erior  race  to  white  men,  darkened  in  intel- 
lect and  imbnited  in  the  affections,  incapable  of  taking 
care  of  themselves,  and  still  more  of  any  intellectual  and 
social  advancement,  what  harm  is  tliere  in  bringing  them 
into  vassalage,  and  making  them  grind,  hke  the  brute  an- 
imals to  which  they  are  so  nearly  related,  in  the  prison- 
house  of  the  more  favoured  species  ?  The  difficuily  is 
not  so  much  with  the  conscience  as  with  the  erroneous 
opinion. 

We  learn  from  the  Memoirs  of  the  Rev.  John  Newton, 
of  England,  a  man  as  much  distinguished  for  his  piely 
as  for  his  intelligence  and  eloquence,  that  he  was  for 
some  years  personally  engaged  in  llie  Slave  Tiade ;  and 
that,  too,  after  he  had  professed,  and  to  all  appearance 
with  great  sincerity,  to  be  guided  by  the  principles  of  the 
Christian  religion.  Such  were  the  prevalent  notions  in 
regard  to  the  Macks,  that  the  traffic  does  not  appear  to 
have  occurred  to  him  as  being  morally  wionij.  He  ex- 
pressly says:  "During  the  time  1  was  engaged  in  the 
Slave  Trade,  I  never  had  the  least  scruple  of  its  lawful- 
ness." He  puisued  it  without  any  of  those  comjmnctioua 
visitings,  which  could  not  fail  to  have  troubled  him  if  he 
had  regarded  them,  as  surely  they  ought  to  be  regarded, 
as  children  of  the  same  common  parent,  and  as  partid- 
pators,  in  the  view  of  unprejudiced  justice,  in  the  same 
common  inheritance  of  natural  rights. 

4  ILG.  Furthei  illnilntiom  or  ihc  infllienct^  of  wrong  bpecgUtiTe  opia- 

The  speculative  opinion  has  formerly  existed  very  ex- 
teoavely,  and  does  still  to  some  degree,  that  the  dvil  aiir- 


f.  izizrL  ^^jc^irii^- 


— Tir:  -'Tjjy.z'.e  :<  i.»>.~-i:^:Q  >>.-es  &:*  opera:*  upoo  the 
a'.~i}.  caxtii.TT  ■',rr-.",v  ;  :;  ■rt'^rites  L:L-i-rtv:-v  witii  eon- 
sir-^bi*  .'.-^:.-^«ip-  Whra  a  parjrjlif  an-tioa  is  to  be 
j(*i££ij  o4  It  caU>  up  in  ibe  mio-ij  vi  <Lfe^fat  lodiriduals 
tfifercnl  and  dt^dnct  series  ol  acces^ofv  vL-vumftanc^s. 
ii  lias  d-.e  ^f-1  r.  ;.,  p;=.-E  ;rt^  ti-.!ne.  imeiktt-ii".>  >;:--ftsid- 
ecLiQ  3  diJcreai  pop^'-i'^o-  This  dinertiK*  in  the  tenicn- 
aes  01  the  a:srjciatiDz  pfin>:ipl«  caa  bAnllv  tail  lo  have 
CQfsderable  edect  id  modiiS'iDs  the  sentiment  of  appro- 
bation or  dispprobatioD  reailtmg  trom  the  cott^dention 
of  anT  particular  action. 

Actordingty,  wheo  vices  are  committed  bv  near  friemb, 
by  a  brother  or  a  parent,  although  they  fill  us  with  the 
deepest  grief,  (perhaps  much  ffreater  than  ve  should  feel 
in  the  ca.se  of  ih'j*;  who  did  not  sustain  so  near  a  relation,) 
it  is  frtajucfitlj-  the  case  that  they  do  not  excite  within 
OB  such  abhorTeii<«  of  the  actual  guilt  as  we  shoukl  be 
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likely  to  feel  in  other  cases.  Our  prepossessions  in  favour 
of  the  persons  who  have  commilted  the  crime,  suggest  a 
thousand  circumstances  which  seem  to  us  to  alleviate  its 
aggravation.  We  frame  for  them  a  multitude  of  plausi- 
ble excuses,  which  we  should  not  have  thought  of  doino 
had  it  not  been  for  the  endearments  and  intercourse  of 
our  previous  connexion. 

Savage  life  also  gives  us  an  illustration  of  the  viewa 
now  expressed.  Owing  to  the  peculiar  situation  of  those 
in  that  state,  and  the  consequent  early  associations,  a  fac- 
titious and  exaggerated  importance  is  attached  to  mere 
courage ;  and  gentleness,  equanimity,  and  benevolence 
are,  as  virtues,  proportionally  depressed.  In  this  way  their 
moral  judgments  arc  not  unfrequently  perplexed  and  ren- 
dered c 


4  418.  Of  divenlLiei  In  the  moral  judgment  in  conneiion  wilh  an  cici- 

Furthermore,  there  may  be  diversities  of  moral  judg- 
ment ;  in  other  words,  the  moral  nature  may  occasionally 
be  perplexed  and  led  astray  in  its  action,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  a  state  of  excited  passion. — ^The  action  of  all  the 
parts  of  the  mind  is  a  conditional  one ;  that  is  to  say,  it 
takes  place  only  under  certain  assignable  circumstances. 
It  is,  for  instance,  one  condition  of  moral  action,  as  we  have 
repeatedly  had  occasion  to  notice,  that  there  must  be  an 
antecedent  perception  of  the  thing,  whatever  it  is,  upon 
which  the  moral  judgment  is  to  be  passed.  This  (con- 
dition of  moral  action  is  violated  in  Uie  case  under  con-  I 
^deration,  as  well  as  in  others.  In  a  tirae  of  great  e&'J 
citement  of  passion,  the  moral  emotion  which  would  hare  ' 
existed  under  other  circumstances  has  failed  to  arise,  be- 
cause the  soul  is  intensely  and  wholly  taken  up  with  an- 
other species  of  feeling.  The  perceptive  and  comparing 
part  of  the  mind  is  not  in  a  situation  to  take  a  right  view 
of  the  subject,  whatever  it  is.  But  after  the  present  pas- 
sion has  subsided,  so  as  to  give  the  person  an  opportunity 
to  inquire  and  reflect,  the  power  of  moral  judgment  re- 
turns. And  at  once  the  individual,  who  has  "been  the 
subject  of  such  violence  of  feeling,  looks  with  horror  on 
the  deeds  which  be  has  committed. 


In  Om,  knd  in  bD  the  cases  -KioA  hare  beeo  mentioned, 
the  caamiEaoe  vill  pralnblr  be  found  to  be  in  banoao^ 
wiA  iHdt  Its  defectire  jodgoMnts  ue  not  owing  Id 
H7  Jcfcct  b  its  ovm  Dauiie ;  but  to  tike  cimuBStaDC^ 
owing  to  if^Dorance.  to  eaiij  traiimig,  pi^udice,  witM^ 
■noostian^  and  incrdinKte  {nanm,  and  perhaps  some 
otber  causes  smilBT  in  tbor  resuhs,  thai  an  imperfect  cr 
diEtacted  new  of  the  bets  bas  been  pccsented  before  it 


CHAPTER  V. 


^  4lt.  SnggutioiM  OD  tbe  impattancc  of  monl  «■ 

We  ''.o  not  feel  al  liborh"  to  leave  the  subject  of  the 
Moral  Sensibiliiies  without  oiTerine  a  lew  remarks,  chiei- 
iv  of  a  practical  nature,  on  the  subject  ol  moral  educa- 
tion in  general,  h  is  perhaps  unnec«sarv  to  occupy  time 
in  attempting  to  show  lie  importance  of  such  education, 
nnce  no  one  can  be  ienorant  of  the  deplorable  consequen- 
ces which  follow  from  an  utter  neglect  of  it.  But,  Dot- 
withslanding  the  ceneral  concession  of  its  importance,  it 
has  ever  held  a  subordinate  rank,  compared  with  that 
purely  intellectual  education  which  deals  wboll)'  with  the 
mere  acquisition  of  knowledge. 

While  no  one  presumes  to  assert  that  mora!  education 
is  unimportant,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  it  has  been 
exceedingly  neglected,  in  consequence  of  the  greater 
value  which  has  generally  been  attached  to  that  tiainins; 
of  the  mind  which  has  exclusive  relation  to  its  intel- 
lectual part.  Children  and  youth  have  been  taught  with 
great  zeal  in  everything  where  the  head  is  concerned  ;  in 
grammar,  geography,  arithmetic,  geometry,  astronomy, 
and  the  like ;  and  in  almost  nothing  which  concerns  the 
heart.  No  pains  have  been  spared  in  favour  of  the  intel- 
lect, while  the  sensitive  part  of  our  nature,  the  moral  emo- 
tions, the  lower  modihcations  of  desre,  and  the  affectioDS, 
have  been  left  to  take  care  of  themselves. 
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Supponng  this  to  be  nearly  the  true  state  of  lUngi^ 
every  reflecting  mind  must  conteinplale  it  with  regret, 
and  will  look  forward  with  great  interest  to  the  liroe, 
when  moral  education  ^all  at  least  be  put  on  a  fcmting 
with  intellectual,  if  it  do  not  take  (he  precedence  of  it. 
Certain  it  is,  that  a  firm  and  ample  foundalion  is  laid  for 
this  species  of  mental  training,  if  the  doctrines  which 
have  been  advanced  in  the  course  of  this  Work  are  cor- 
rect ;  FIRST,  that  we  have  inltUedually  the  power  of 
forming  the  abstract  conceptions  of  right  and  wrong,  of 
merit  and  demerit,  which  necessarily  involves  Uiat  there 
is  an  immutable  standard  of  rectitude ;  and,  second,  that, 
in  the  department  of  the  Sensibilities,  we  have,  in  corr^ 
epondence  with  the  fact  of  such  an  immutable  standard, 
the  implanted  principle  of  the  -Moral  Sensibility  or  Con- 
science, which,  in  tho  Emotive  form  of  its  aition,  indi- 
cates our  conforroi^  to  the  standard  of  rectitude  or  diver- 
gent^ fixMD  it,  and  in  its  Obligatoij  action  authoritntiv^f 
requires  coBfonnity.  We  assert  that  we  have  hare  bam 
enough  for  a  conastent  and  durable  moral  education; 
specially  when  we  take  into  view  the  close  connexion 
existing  between  the  conscience  and  the  intellect,  parti&- 
iilarly  the  reasoning  power. 

4  4120    Tbs  mind  ciHjr  occupied  eithct  with  good  ot  bad  pnnciples. 

It  may  perhaps  be  suggested  here,  admitting  the  gen- 
eral fact  of  tlie  creat  importance  of  moral  education,  that 
it  would  be  better  to  leave  the  subjec!  of  morals  until 
persons  are  old  enough  to  decide  on  all  subjects  of  this 
nature  for  themsctves.  This  suggestion  would  be  entitled 
to  more  weight,  if  it  were  possible,  in  the  mean  while,  for 
the  mind  to  remain  a  moral  blank.  But  this  does  not 
appear  to  be  the  case.  As  the  mind  is  continually  opera- 
tive, it  is  almost  a  matter  of  course  that  it  receives,  and, 
as  it  were,  incorporates  into  itself,  moral  principles  either 
right  or  wrong.  We  are  surrounded  with  such  a  variety 
of  active  influences,  that  he  who  is  not  imbued  with  good 
cannot  reasonably  expect  to  be  unco n laminated  with  evil. 
In  order,  therefore,  to  prevent  the  contaminations  of  vice, 
it  is  necessary  to  preocciipv  the  mind  by  the  caretiU  in- 
troduction and  Ute  faithful  cultivation  of  the  elements  of 


Tirtae.    Let  fbe  YoiingBUcid,ii)admc1^iiuniis  of  dtil 
Atu  and  joatfa,  be  made  tfac  a^t^ecb  of  saadoouB  m«a> 


TVe  cazatcA  bvt  conchide.  tberdbre,  that  a  course  of 
moral  training  ougfal  to  be  commettcd  at  an  earljr  period. 
]t  is  a  tnriii  su&denilj  ataUbfaed.  ibat  we  begin  to 
learn  as  soon  as  we  begin  to  exv^.  Tbe  tnbnt  do  atnoei 
comes  into  the  worid.  than  the  mind  expands  itself  far 
tbe  rec«ptinn  of  bnowledee,  as  natnrallj'  as  the  Bcnrcr 
opens  irs  rejoicioe  leave  to  the  risiRg  sun.  The  eanxst- 
mse  wluch  it  ducfivere  »  it  turns  its  eye  lowanls  the 
ligfat  or  anv  bright  ot^ed,  its  ezpr^soo  of  saqiriie  oa 
bearing  aaaden  aod  loud  sounds,  its  strong  propwity  to 
imitale  ihe  actions  and  words  of  its  attendants,  all  $fcoiv 
most  cl earl V  that  the  work  of  mtellectual  deidiipeaient 

is  tx'CilIl. 

While  no  one  doubts  ihis  early  dcvelopement  of  the 
iBtelJecl,  it  has  not  been  so  generally  admitted  to  be  trae 
of  the  patheroatic  and  moral  part  of  our  nature.  But 
there  is  no  sutficient  j^round,  as  we  have  already  had  oc- 
casion to  intimate,  for  a  diMinction  in  this  respect;  the 
developement  of  the  head  and  the  heart,  of  the  intellect 
and  the  sentient  nature,  begins  essentially  at  one  and  the 
same  time.  It  is  true  that  the  perccpliye  or  intellectual 
action  is  necessarily  anlecedenl  in  ihc  order  of  nature ;  but 
the  sensitive  action,  both  natural  and  moral,  follows  closely 
and  perseverinj^y  in  its  train.  And  this  aUo  ma\  be  ad- 
ded, viz.,  that  the  dovelopement  of  the  moral  nature  in  its 
leading  niillines  appears  to  be  sooner  completed.  Farts 
and  the  relations  of  facts,  which  are  the  subjects  of  the 
intellectual  activity,  are  intinile.  But  the  great  princi- 
ples of  morals,  however  multiplied  they  may  be  in  their 
applications,  are  in  themselves  few  and  simple.  How- 
few  persons,  at  Ihe  age  of  fourteen  or  sixteen  years,  have 
completed  their  attainments  in  knowledge,  and'  have  fully 
unfolded  and  strengthened  all  their  intellectual  powers! 
And  yet  how  many  at  the  same  age  have  established 
such  a  decided  moral  character,  either  for  good  or  evil,  as 
almoBt  to  preclude  a.  hope  of  a  correction  of  its  defonui- 
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ties  in  the  one  case^  or  the  enhancement  of  its  beauties 
in  the  other ! 

^  423.  Of  the  discoungeinenta  attending  a  process  of  moral  instruction. 

And  here  we  would  remark  upon  one  discouragement 
which  frequently  attends  the  efforts  of  those  who  are  so 
situated  as  to  render  it  especially  their  duty  to  impart  in- 
struction to  the  young.  We  refer  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
sometimes,  and  but  too  frequently,  the  case,  that  they  see 
but  little  immediate  good  results  mm  their  labours.  They 
can  see  distinctly  the  advancement  of  their  pupils  in  that 
knowledge  which  is  appropriate  to  the  intellect,  but  are 
less  able  to  measure  theu*  progress  in  what  pertains  to  the 
moral  culture.  Indeed,  they  too  often  beheve  that  their 
instruction  is  seed  sown  upon  stony  ground,  which  is  not 
only  improductive  at  present,  but  is  absolutely  and  for- 
ever lost. 

Tlus  18  a  great  mistake.  The  truth  is,  that  nothing  is 
lost  The  moral  and  religious  instruction  which  is  com- 
municated to  the  youthiiu  memory,  is  depomted  in  the 
keeping  of  a  power  which  may  sometimes  slumber,  but 
can  never  die.  It  may  long  be  unproductive ;  it  may  re- 
main for  years  without  giving  signs  of  vivification  and  of 
an  operative  influence ;  and  vet  it  may  be  only  waiting 
for  some  more  favourable  and  important  moment,  when  it 
shall  come  forth  suddenly  and  prominently  to  view.  No 
one,  therefore,  ought  to  be  discouraged  in  the  discharge 
of  this  duty.  In  nothing  is  the  Scriptural  declaration 
more  likely  to  be  fulfilled  in  its  richest  import  "  Cast 
thy  bread  upon  the  waters,  and  thou  shalt  find  it  after 
many  days." 

Multitudes  of  illustrations  might  be  mtroduced  to  con* 
firm  the  views  of  this  section.  How  natural  is  the  fol- 
lowing incident !  And  how  aCTeeable,  therefore,  to  sound 
philosophy ! — "  When  I  was  a  little  child,"  said  a  religious 
man,  '^  my  mother  used  to  bid  me  kneel  beside  her,  and 
place  her  hand  upon  my  head  while  she  prayed.  Ere  I 
was  old  enough  to  know  her  worth,  she  died,  and  I  was 
left  much  to  my  own  guidance.  Like  others,  I  was  in- 
clined to  evil  passions,  but  often  felt  myself  checked,  and, 
as  it  were,  drawn  back  by  the  soft  hand  upon  my  head. 

Pp 
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When  I  WIS  a  young  man  I  travelled  in  fbragn  lands^ 
and  was  exposed  to  many  temptations ;  but  when  I  wauM 
have  yielded,  that  same  hana  was  upon  my  heady  and  I 
was  saved.  I  seemed  to  feel  its  pressure  as  in  the  days 
of  my  happy  infancy,  and  sometimes  there  came  with  it  a 
voice  in  my  heart,  a  voice  that  must  be  obeyed ;  Oh,  do 
not  this  wickedness,  my  son,  nor  sin  against  thy  God." 

^  433.  Of  the  imporUDce,  in  t  mortl  point  of  Tiew,  of  adopting  coirect 

■peculmuv«  opinions. 

But,  while  we  assert  that  there  is  ample  basis  in  the 
mental  constitution  for  a  moral  education,  that  this  edu- 
cation ought  to  be  commenced  at  an  early  period,  and 
that  such  a  course  of  training  has  its  due  share  of  encour- 
agements, we  acknowledge  that  it  is  not  an  easy  thing  iL 
a  few  words  to  point  out  the  characteristics,  and  to  indi- 
cate the  outlines  of  a  system  of  moral  culture.  Accord- 
ingly, we  shall  not  attempt  it  any  further  than  to  add  a 
few  general  suggestions.  We  proceed,  therefore,  to  re- 
mark, that  suitable  pains  ought  to  be  taken  to  introduce 
into  the  young  mind  correct  speculative  opinions. 

It  was  seen  in  a  former  Chapter  that  the  conscience 
acts  in  view  of  the  facts  which  are  before  it     It  will  fol- 
low, therefore,  if  we  adopt  wrong  opinions,  whatever  they 
may  be,  they  will  have  an  effect  upon  the  conscience. 
If  these  opimons  be  important,  be  fundamental,  they  will 
be  likely  to  lead  us  in  a  course  which,  under  other  cir- 
cumstances, we  should  regard  as  wrong  in  the  very  high- 
est degree.     The  belief  that  men  by  nature  possess  equal 
rights,  IS  in  itself  nothing  more  than  a  speculative  opinion ; 
but  this  opinion,  simple  and  harmless  as  it  may  seem  in 
its  enunciation,  is  at  this  moment  shaking  thrones,  imbind- 
ing  the  chains  of  millions,  and  remodellmg  the  vast  fabric 
of  society.     The  opinion  that  the  rights  of  conscience  are 
inalienable,  and  that  no  one  can  regulate  by  violent  means 
the  religion  of  another,  is  breaking  the  wheel  of  torture, 
and  quenching  the  fire  of  persecution,  and  quickening  into 
Ufe  the  smothered  worship  of  the  world.    The  speculative 
opinion  that  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  appeared  in  the 
form  of  man,  and  bv  his  death  made  an  atonement  for 
sin,  is  a  truth,  simple  and  ineflFective  as  it  may  at  first 
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sight  appear,  which  has  abeady  changed  the  face  of  do 
mestic  and  civil  society,  and,  like  a  uttle  leaven  which 
leaveneth  the  whole  lump,  is  secretly  regenerating  the 
whole  mass  of  human  nature. 

We  infer,  therefore,  that  it  is  hi^y  important  to  con- 
sider well  what  truths  we  adc^  The  doctrine  that  it  is 
no  matter  what  we  believe,  if  we  are  only  sincere  in  it,  is 
derogatory  to  the  claims  of  human  reason,  and  full  of 
danger.  What  persecutor,  what  tyrant,  what  robber, 
what  assassin  may  not  put  in  his  claim  for  a  sort  of  sin- 
cerity, and,  in  many  cases,  justly  too  1  It  is  a  sincerity,  a 
conscientiousness  based  on  all  the  wisdom  which  hunum 
intelligence,  in  its  best  effi>rts,  can  gather  up,  and  nothing 
short  of  this,  which  stands  approved  in  the  sight  of  hu- 
man reason  and  of  a  just  Divmity. 

^  424.  Of  the  knowledge  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  of  the  study  of 

religious  truth  generally. 

And,  in  connexion  with  what  has  been  said  in  the  pre- 
ceding section,  we  proceed  to  remark  further,  that  all 
morauty  must  necessarily  be  defective,  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  which  proceeds  on  the  principle  of  excluding  re- 
ligion. It  is  true  that  a  man  who  is  not  religious,  (in 
other  words,  who  has  not  a  sincere  regard  for  the  char- 
acter and  institutions  of  the  Supreme  Being,)  may  do  some 
things  which,  in  themselves  considered,  are  right  and  are 
morally  commendable ;  but  he  does  not  do  all  that  is  right , 
he  comes  short  in  the  most  essential  part  And  his  fail- 
ure there  renders  it  difficult,  perhaps  we  may  say  impos- 
sible, to  speak  of  him,  with  any  degree  of  propriety  and 
truth,  as  a  right,  that  is  to  say,  as  a  just  or  holy  person. 

We  assert,  therefore,  that  moral  education  must  include, 
as  a  leading  element,  some  instruction  in  regard  to  the 
existence  and  character  of  Grod,  and  those  religious  duties 
which  are  involved  in  the  fact  of  his  existence  and  char- 
acter. Our  conscience,  the  office  of  which  is  to  adjust 
our  duties  to  our  ability  and  the  relations  we  sustain,  im- 
peratively requires  this.  In  the  eye  of  an  enlightened  in- 
tellectual perception,  God  stands  forth  distinct  from,  and 
pre-eminent  above  all  others,  as  an  object  infinitely  ex- 
alted i  and  a  want  of  love  to  his  character  and  of  adhe- 
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^on  to  his  law  is,  in  the  view  of  consdence,  a  crime  so 
gressl)-  flagrant  in  itself  as  not  to  be  atoned  for  by  any 
other  Tirtue.  And  not  only  this;  a  proper  regard  for  the 
character  of  the  Supreme  Being  has  such  a  multiplicilT 
of  hearings  and  reiations,  in  consequence  of  the  diffusion 
of  his  presence,  and  the  mulliphcity  of  his  acts  and  re- 
quirements, that  the  crime  involved  in  the  want  of  it 
seems  to  spread  itself  over  the  infinite  number  of  Iransac- 
tina''  which,  taken  together,  constitute  the  sum  of  life. 
So  that  the  doctrine  of  the  existence  of  God,  received  into 
the  intellect,  and  attended,  as  it  should  be,  with  perfect 
love  in  the  heart,  *,  oeyotid  all  question,  the  great  found- 
ation and  support  of  a  truly  consistent  moral  life. 


THE  SENSIBILITIES,  ^R  SENSITIVE 

NATURE. 

SENSmVE  STATES  *F  THE  MIND  9B.  SENTDfENm. 


PART  THIRD. 


IMPERFECT  9R  DISORDERED  SENSITIVE  AOTItN. 


CHAPTER  L 

0180RBEBED  AND  ALIENATED  ACTION  OF  THE  AFPBTITES  AND 

PROPENSITIE& 

^  425.  Introductoiy  lemaiks  on  disordered  sensitive  action. 

With  what  has  now  been  said  on  the  subject  of  our 
moral  nature,  we  brine  the  interesting  and  important  de- 
partment of  the  Sensibilities,  in  its  two  leadii^  forms  of 
the  Natural  or  Pathematic  Sensibilities,  and  of  the  Moral 
Sensibilities,  to  a  conclusion.  In  saying  this,  however, 
we  have  reference  to  its  regular  and  ordinary  action,  or 
that  action  which  takes  place  in  accordance  with  the  or- 
dinary and  permanent  principles  of  the  Sensitive  nature. 
But  it  remams  to  be  added  farther,  that  there  are  instan- 
ces here,  as  wdl  as  in  the  Intellect,  of  marked  and  disas- 
trous deviations  from  the  salutary  restraint  which  these 
principles  impose.  In  other  words,  there  is  not  unfre- 
quendy  an  action  of  the  Sensibihties  which  is  so  far  out 
of  the  ordinary  or  natural  line  of  the  precedents  of  the 
heart  and  the  morals,  that  it  may  be  properly  described, 
sometimes  as  an  imperfect  or  disordered,  and  sometimes 
as  an  alienated  action. — ^It  is  to  the  examination  of  this 
subject,  a  knowledge  of  which  is  obviously  necessary  to 
a  comprehensive  and  complete  view  of  the  Sensibilities, 
that  we  now  propose  to  proceed. 

^  4S0.  Of  whit  is  meant  bj  a  disordered  and  alienaied  alato  of  the 

sensibilities. 

It  may  be  proper  to  remark  here,  that  an  imperfect  or 
disordered  action  of  the  Sensibilities  may  express  merely 
an  irregularity  of  action,  something  out  of  tiie  common 
and  ormnary  course  of  action ;  or,  as  the  form  of  expres- 
sion is  obviously  a  somewhat  general  and  indefinite  one, 
it  may  indicate  something  more.  When,  for  instance, 
this  irregular  and  disordered  state  passes  a  certain  limit, 
goes  beyond  a  certain  boundary  which  is  more  easily 
conceived  than  described,  it  becomes  Insanity  or  Aliena- 
tkm.    That  is  to  say,  the  merely  irregular  action  becomes 
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an  insane  or  alienated  action,  when  it  becomes  so  great, 
so  penading,  and  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  mind,  that  the 
individual  has  no  power  of  restoration  in  himself.  So  that 
it  would  seem  to  follow,  in  view  of  this  remark,  that  there 
may  be  a  disordered  state  of  the  mind  which  is  insanity ; 
and,  mider  other  circumstances,  a  disordered  state  of  the 
mind  which  is  not  insanity,  or,  rather,  which  is  less  than 
msanity.  But  in  either  case  this  condition  of  mind  is  not 
to  be  regarded,  nor  is  it,  in  point  of  fact,  a  sound  mental 
state.  Although  we  may  not  be  able  to  say  specifically, 
in  a  given  case,  that  the  disorder  has  reached  the  point 
of  insanity,  yet  it  is  certain  that  the  mind  in  this  disor- 
dered state,  whether  the  disorder  be  greater  or  less,  is 
presented  to  our  view  in  a  new  and  important  aroect 

Unquestionably,  a  wide  and  interesting  field  of  remark 
is  opened  here.  Nevertheless,  what  we  have  to  say  will 
necessarily  be  brief,  indicating  rather  the  eeneral  trains 
of  thought  which  naturally  present  themselves,  than  fol- 
lowing them  out  into  minuteness  of  detail.  And  in  exe- 
cuting this  plan,  imperfect  as  it  can  hardly  fail  to  be,  we 
shall  conform,  so  far  as  may  be  practicable,  to  those  class- 
ifications of  our  Sensitive  nature  which  have  hitherto 
helped  to  aid  our  inquiries. 

^  427.  Of  the  disordered  and  alienated  action  of  the  appetites. 

Accordingly  we  remark,  in  tlie  first  place,  that  there 
may  be  a  disordered  and  alienated  action  of  the  Appe- 
tites.— It  is  well  known  that  the  appetites  grow  stronger 
and  stronger  by  repeated  indulgence.  Whfle  the  process 
of  increased  appetitive  tendency  is  going  on,  there  still 
remains,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  enough  of  remonstrance 
in  the  conscience,  and  of  restrictive  and  aggressive  energy 
in  the  Will,  to  ward  off  that  state  of  thraldom  which  is 
rapidly  approaching.  But  in  some  melancholy  cases  it 
is  otherwise ;  the  line  of  demarcation,  which  separates  the 
possibility  and  the  impossibility  of  a  restoration,  is  passed  ; 
and  from  that  time  onward  there  is  nothing  but  inter- 
minable sinking.  Such  cases  as  these  may  undoubtedly 
be  regarded  as  coming  within  the  limits  of  some  of  the 
multiplied  forms  of  mental  alienation. 

The  most  frequent  instances  of  mental  alienation,  ori- 
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ginating  in  a  disordered  and  excessive  energy  of  the  ap- 
petites, are  to  be  found  in  that  numerous  class  of  persons 
who  habitually  indulge  in  the  use  of  intoxicating  drugs, 
particularly  ardent  spirits.  When  the  person  who  indul- 
ges in  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  has  so  increased  the 
energy  of  this  pernicious  appetite  as  really  to  bring  him- 
self within  the  limits  of  mental  alienation,  there  is  no  hope 
of  a  return  by  means  of  any  effort  which  he  himself  is 
capable  of  making.  He  may  have  a  clear  perception  of 
the  mlseiy  of  his  situation ;  the  desire  of  esteem  may  still 
arouse  within  him  the  recollection  of  what  he  once  was 
and  of  what  he  still  ought  to  be ;  the  conscience  may  still 
speak  out  in  remonstrance,  though  probably  with  a  dimin- 
ished voice ;  the  will  may  contmue  to  put  forth  some  in- 
effectual struggles ;  but  it  is  found  to  be  all  in  vain.  If 
left  to  himseSf,  and  not  put  under  that  constraint  which 
is  proper  to  persons  in  actual  insanity,  it  may  be  regarded 
as  a  matter  of  moral  certunty  that  he  will  plunge  deeper 
and  deeper  in  the  degrading  vice  of  which  ne  is  the  sub- 

Et,  so  long  as  the  remaining  powers  of  life  shall  support 
1  in  the  process. 

The  individuals  who  are  in  this  situation  seem  them- 
selves to  have  a  consciousness  of  this.  They  see  clearly 
that  in  their  own  strength  there  is  no  hope.  In  repeated 
instances  such  persons  have  gone  to  keepers  of  peniten- 
tiaries and  other  prisons,  and  earnestly  entreated  for  ad- 
mission, on  the  ground  that  nothing  snort  of  strict  seclu- 
sion within  their  massy  walls  would  secure  them  against 
the  ruinous  indulgence  of  their  appetite. — ^'  The  use  of 
strong  drink,"  says  Dr.  Rush,  (Diseases  of  the  Mind,  ch. 
X.,)  "  is  at  first  the  effect  of  free  agency.  From  habit  it 
takes  place  from  necessity.  That  this  is  the  case,  I  infer 
fix)m  persons  who  are  inordinately  devoted  to  the  use  of 
ardent  spirits  being  irreclaimable,  by  all  the  considera- 
tions which  domestic  obligations,  friendship,  reputation, 
property,  and  sometimes  even  by  those  which  religion 
and  the  love  of  life  can  suggest  to  them.  An  instance  of 
insensibility  to  the  last,  in  an  habitual  drunkard,  occurred 
some  years  ago  in  Philadelphia.  When  strongly  urpad, 
by  one  of  his  friends,  to  leave  off  drinking,  he  said, '  Were 
a  keg  of  rum  in  one  comer  of  a  room,  and  were  a  cannon 
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constantly  discbarging  balls  between  me  and  it,  1  coold 
not  refrain  from  passing  before  that  cannon  in  oider  tn 
get  at  the  rum.'  " 


4  taS.  DiiOtOeied  sclion  of  tbo  principle  of  ■elf-pi 

As  we  advance  upward  from  the  Apfietites  to  the  re- 
gion ol"  the  PropenNUes,  such  as  the  principle  of  self-pres- 
ervation, the  desire  of  knowledge,  Uie  desire  of  society, 
and  the  like,  we  shall  find  the  latter,  as  well  as  the  for- 
mer, probably  without  an  exception,  subject,  in  certain 
individuals,  to  a  ereater  or  less  degree  of  what  may  be 
termed  a  diseased  or  disordered  action.  We  begin  vrilh 
the  propensive  principle  of  Self-preservation,  or  what 
may  be  designated  in  other  terms  as  the  natural  de^re 
of  a  cont'uiirance  of  existence.  This  principle,  like  the 
others  of  the  same  class,  although  not  generally  in  so 
markud  a  drgrtf,  \rill  sonieliiiies  manifest  itself  under 
such  circumstances  and  in  such  a  manner  as  obviously 
to  show  that  its  action  is  not  a  natural,  regular,  or  healthy 
action.  Persons  under  the  influence  of  the  dLsordered 
action  of  the  principle  which  U  connected  with  the  pres- 
ervation of  life,  multiply,  as  they  would  be  naturally  sup- 
posed to  do,  images  of  danger  and  terror  which  have  no 
existence,  nor  likeness  of  existence,  except  in  their  own 
disordered  minds.  They  not  only  see  perils  which  are 
invisible  to  others,  but  are  led  to  take  a  multitude  of  pre- 
cautions which,  in  the  estimation  of  those  around  them, 
are  altogether  mmecessaiy,  and  even  ridiculous, 

Pincl,  under  the  head  of  Melancholy,  mentions  a  case 
which  may  be  considered  as  illustrating  this  subject.  "  A 
distinguished  military  officer,"  he  says,  "  aller  fifty  years 
of  active  service  in  the  cavalry,  was  attacked  with  dis- 
ease. It  commenced  by  his  experiencing  vivid  emotions 
from  the  slightest  causes;  if,  for  example,  he  heard  any 
disease  spoken  of,  he  immediately  believed  himself  to  be 
attacked  by  it ;  if  any  one  was  mentioned  as  deranged 
in  intellect,  he  imagined  himself  insane,  and  retired  into 
his  chamber  full  oi  melancholy  thoughts  and  inquietude. 
Everything  beiame  for  him  a  subject  of  fear  and  alarm. 
If  he  entered  into  a  house,  he  was  afraid  that  the  floor 
would  fall  and  precipitate  him  amid  its  ruins.     He  could 
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not  pass  a  bridge  without  terror,  unless  impelled  by  the 
sentiment  of  honour  for  the  purpose  of  fighting."* 

§  429.  Disordered  and  alientted  action  of  the  poaaessory  principle. 

There  are  instances,  occurring  with  a  conaderable  de- 
me  of  frequency,  of  a  disord^ed  or  alienated  action  of 
die  desire  of  possession,  or  the  Possessoiy  principle.  Some 
of  these  are  voluntary ;  that  is  to  say,  are  brought  about 
by  a  course  of  action,  of  which  the  responsibility  rests 
upon  the  individual.  Others  appear  to  be  congenital  or 
natural. — ^Amon^  the  class  of  confirmed  misers,  we  shall 
be  likell^  from  tune  to  time,  to  find  instances  of  the  first 
class.  There  are  individuals  among  this  class  of  persons 
who  have  so  increased  the  energy  of  the  Possessory  prin- 
ciple (Acquisitiveness,  as  it  is  sometimes  conveniently 
termed^  by  a  long  voluntary  course  of  repetition,  that  its 
action  18  no  lonser  under  the  control  of  the  Wiil^  but  has 
obvumsly  passed  over  into  the  region  of  mental  alienatioiu 
Such  prolNibly  must  have  been  the  case  with  a  certain  indi- 
vidual mentioned  by  Valerius  Maarimus,  who  took  advan- 
tage of  a  famine  to  sell  a  mouse  for  two  hundred  pence, 
and  then  famished  himself  with  the  money  in  his  pocket 
— ^It  is  difficult  to  tell,  however,  although  a  person  maj 
unquestionably  become  insane  in  his  avarice,  whether  this 
is  actually  the  case  in  any  ^ven  instance,  or  whether, 
notwithstanding  its  intensity,  it  falls  in  some  degree  short 
of  alienation. 

^  430.  Inatancea  of  the  second  kind  or  form  of  disordered  action  of 

the  posseseoiy  principle. 

There  are  other  instances  of  the  disordered  action  of 
the  principle  of  Acquisitiveness,  which  appear  to  be  con- 
genital or  constitutional.  In  the  case  of  the  persons  to 
whom  we  now  have  reference,  the  disposition  to  get  pos- 
session of  whatever  can  be  regarded  as  property,  whether 
of  greater  or  less  value,  shows  itself,  liot  onty  in  great 
strength,  but  at  a  very  early  period  of  life.  There  are  a 
considerable  number  of  cases  of  this  kind  to  be  found  m 
the  writings  of  Gall  and  Spurzheim ;  and  there  are  some 
notices  of  similar  cases  in  a  few  other  writers.    Dr.  Rush, 

*  Pinel,  aa  quoted  in  Combe'a  Phrenology,  Boaton  ed.,  p.  341. 
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ibr  instance,  in  Us  Medical  Inc|iiirie8,  menfioiis  a  VDinan 
who  was  entirely  ezemplair  in  her  oondoct  eicept  in 
one  particular.  ^She  couU  not  refrun  from  dealing. 
What  made  this  vice  the  more  remarhable  was,  that  abe 
was  in  easy  carcumstanceSy  and  not  addicted  to  extrava- 
gance in  anytlung.  Soch  was  the  propensity  to  this  ¥106, 
Siat,  when  die  could  lay  her  hands  on  nothing  more  ti1- 
naUe,  die  would  oAen,  at  the  taUe  of  a  fiioid,  fill  her 
pockets  secretly  with  bread.  She  both  ooofeand  and  la- 
mented her  crime.'' 

Some  of  the  facts  which  are  siren  hw  Dr.  GaU  are  as 
IbUowB. — ^  Victor  Amadeos  L,  lung  of  Sardinia,  was  in 
the  constant  habit  of  stealing  trifleSi  Saurin,  pastor  at 
Geneva,  though  ptiswf  ming  the  strongest  princqpks  of  rea- 
son  and  rdieion,  fie^pienuy  yielded  to  me  pmpeaamtj  to 
steaL^  Anotner  individual  was  firom  early  yrath  a  victim 
to  this  inclination.  He  entered  die  nuJitary  ser?ioe  on 
purpose  that  he  miffht  be  restrained  by  the  severity  of 
the  discipline ;  but,  having  continQed  his  practices,  he  was 
on  the  point  of  being  condemned  to  be  banged.  £ver 
seeking  to  combat  his  ruling  passion,  he  studied  theology 
and  became  a  Capuchin.  But  his  propensity  foUowed 
him  even  to  the  cloister.  Here,  however,  as  he  found 
only  trifles  to  tempt  him,  he  indulged  himself  in  his 
strai^  fancy  with  less  scruple.  He  seized  scissors,  can- 
dlesticks, snuffers,  cups,  goblets,  and  convened  them  to  his 
cell.  An  agent  of  the  government  at  Vienna  had  the 
singular  mania  for  stealing  nothing  but  kitchen  utensils. 
He  hired  two  rooms  as  a  place  of  deposite ;  he  did  not 
sell,  and  made  no  use  of  them.  The  wife  of  the  famous 
physician  Graubius  had  such  a  propensity  to  pilfer,  that, 
when  she  made  a  purchase,  she  always  sought  to  take 
something."* 

^431.  Disordered  actioD  of  imitati?eDefs,  or  the  principle  of  imitation. 

The  proof  that  there  is  in  roan  a  principle  of  ni rrATicH<f, 
which  impels  him  to  do  as  others  do,  is  so  abundant  as 
probably  to  leave  no  reasonable  doubt  upon  the  candid 
mind.  Tliis  principle,  as  compared  with  its  ordinary  op- 
eration and  character,  is  found  in  some  individuals  to  ex- 

•  GeU'i  Woriia,  vol.  iv.,  Am.  ed.,  p.  138. 
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hibit  an  irregular  or  diseased  action.  M.  Pinel,  as  he 
is  quoted  by  Dr.  Gall,  speaks  of  an  idiot  woman  ^^  who 
had  an  irresistMe  propensity  to  imitate  all  that  she  saw 
done  in  her  presence.  She  repeats,  insiindively,  all  she 
hears,  and  imitates  the  gestures  and  actions  of  others 
with  the  greatest  fidelity;  and  without  troubling  herself 
with  any  resard  to  propriety."* — ^Under  the  form  ot 
Sympathetic  Imitation,  the  disordered  action  of  this  prin- 
ciple  bec(Hnes  very  important ;  so  much  so,  that  we  shall 
leave  the  subject  here  for  the  purpose  of  considering  it 
more  at  lengta  than  we  could  otherwise  do,  in  a  separate 
chapter. 

§  432.  Disordered  action  of  the  principle  of  sociality. 

The  principle  of  Sociality,  obviously  one  of  the  mi- 
planted  propensities  of  our  nature,  may  exist  with  such  a 
d^ee  of  intensity  as  justly  to  entitle  its  action  to  be 
called  a  disordered,  and,  in  some  cases,  even  an  alienated 
action.  In  connexion  witii  this  remark,  it  may  be  proper 
to  revert  a  moment  to  the  precise  idea  which  we  attach 
to  the  term  alienation,  considered  as  expres^ve  of  a  state 
or  condition  of  the  mind.  There  may  be  an  imperfection 
of  mental  action,  there  may  be  a  disorder  of  mental  ac- 
tion, which  is  nevertheless  not  an  alienation  of  mental 
actioiL  The  term  alienation  properly  applies  to  those 
forms  of  mental  action  which  are  so  much  disordered  as 
to  set  at  defiance  any  efforts  of  the  Will  to  control  them ; 
in  a  word,  they  are  involuntary.  So  that,  in  accordance 
with  this  statement,  there  may.  be  either  a  disordered 
state  of  the  principle  of  sociality  or  of  any  other  princi- 
ple, (that  is  to  say,  one  which  is  irregular,  but  still  is  sus- 
ceptible of  correction  under  the  efforts  of  the  will ;)  or 
there  may  be,  when  this  disorder  b  found  to  exist  beyond 
certain  limits,  an  alienated,  an  insane  state.  But,  although 
this  distinction  should  be  fully  understood,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary, in  the  remarks  which,  for  the  most  part,  we  have  oc- 
casion to  make,  that  we  should  always  keep  it  distinctly 
in  view. 

But  to  return  to  our  subject     An  irregular  action  of 
the  social  principle,  whether  it  be  truly  ahenated  or  exist 

*  Gallia  Works.  toI.  i.,  p.  330. 
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m  stime  Ughler  form  of  disorder,  may  Aow  ibjelf  in  M 
aspects,  which  are  entirely  diveree  from  each  other,  va 
eilhur  in  a  motbtd  aversion  to  society,  or  in  a  deaare  n 
■ociety  inordinately  intense. — Persons  to  whom  the  & 
Statement  will  apply  are  generally,  and  for  the  most  pa 
justly,  designated  as  Misanthropes,  Under  ibe  intlueM 
of  some  sudden  revulsion  of  the  mind,  oi  some  great  & 
appointment,  of  some  iD-treatment  on  the  part  of  im| 
relatives  and  supposed  friends,  or  of  some  other  powerf 
cause,  the  natural  tie  of  brotlierhood,  which  tHnds  maa  i 
his  fellow-man,  is  snappeil  asunder,  and  the  unhappy  ii 
dividual  Dees  to  the  solitude  of  the  rock  and  the  dest 
never  more  to  return. 

t  433.  Fnrthec  [smatki  m  Ilw  di»rdend  iction  of  Ibe  aacM  pmpciHil 

There  is  another  class  of  cases,  which  in  th«r  charat 
ter  appear  to  be  directly  the  reveree  of  those  which  ha\ 
just  been  mentioned.  Individuals,  when  they  are  cut  o 
from  sotiely,  particularly  the  society  of  their  friends,  ai 
sometimes  the  subjects  of  a  misery  inexpres^bly  intens 
The  innocent  but  unfortunate  Foscari,  who  was  banishe 
from  Venice  in  1450,  died,  apparently  in  consequent 
of  the  mere  mental  anguish  which  he  suffered.  Cas< 
are  also  enumerated  of  death  resulting  from  soHlar*-  cor 
finement  in  prison."  There  is  an  exceedingly  painfi 
disease,  founder)  in  a  groat  degree  upon  the  disordere 
action  of  the  social  principle,  which  is  termed  by  physi 
cians  Nostalgia,  but  which  is  more  commonly  known  un 
der  the  familiar  designation  of  home-sickness.  This  dis 
ea.se,  which  is  sometimes  fatal,  is  said  to  have  frequentl; 
prevailetl  among  the  Swiss  when  absent  from  their  na 
live  couiitry.  The  bcairtiful  sky  which  shone  over  thei 
in  their  abseni%  from  their  native  land,  the  works  of  ar 
the  allurements  of  the  highest  forms  of  civilization,  coul 
not  erase  from  their  hearts  the  image  of  their  rugge 
mountains  and  their  stoimy  heavens.  They  had  societ 
enough  around  them,  it  is  tnie ;  but  it  was  not  the  soci* 
ty  which  their  hearts  sought  Uk,  or  in  which,  in  existiui 
circumstances,  they  could  participate.  They  bowed  ibei 
beads  under  the  influence  of  a  hidden  and  irrepreffiibl 
•  See  the  luga  ad.  of  ibl*  Work,  tol.  il,   4  IM,  1*8. 
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sorrow ;  and  in  many  cases  not  merely  pined  away,  but 
died  in  the  deep  anguish  of  their  separation. 

In  the  year  1733,  a  Russian  army,  imder  the  command 
of  General  Praxin,  advanced  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine. 
At  this  remote  distance  from  their  native  country,  this  se- 
vere mental  disease  began  to  prevail  among  the  Russians, 
so  much  so  that  five  or  six  soldiers  every  day  became  un- 
fit for  duty;  a  state  of  things  which  tbireatened  to  affect 
the  existence  of  the  army.  The  progress  of  this  home- 
sickness was  terminated  by  a  severe  order  from  the  com- 
mander, (designed  probably,  and  which  had  the  efifect  to 
produce  a  strong  counteracting  state  of  mind,)  that  every 
one  affected  wim  the  sickness  should  be  buried  alive.* 

4  434.  Of  the  disordered  action  of  the  desiie  of  esteem. 

There  may  be  a  disordered  action  of  the  desire  of  Es- 
teem. This  principle  is  not  only  an  original  one,  but, 
as  a  general  thing,  h  poaseases,  as  compared  with  some 
of  the  other  Propenaties,  a  greater  and  more  available 
amount  of  strength.  It  is  a  regard  for  the  opinions  of 
others,  (a  sense  of  character,  as  we  sometimes  term  it,) 
which,  in  the  absence  or  the  too  great  weakness  of  high- 
er principles,  serves  to  restrict  the  conduct  of  multitudes 
within  the  bounds  of  decency  and  order.  This  principle 
is  good  and  important  in  its  place  and  under  due  regula- 
tion ;  but  it  is  exceedingly  apt  to  become  irre^ar,  unre- 
strained, and  inordinate  m  its  exercise.  This  view  throws 
light  upon  the  character  of  many  individuals.  It  is  here, 
probably,  that  we  may  discover  the  leading  defect  in  the 
character  of  Alcibiades,  a  name  of  distingiushed  celeb- 
rity in  the  history  of  Athens.  His  ruling  pasaon  seems  to 
have  been  not  so  much  the  love  of  power  as  the  love  of 
APPLAUSE.  In  other  words,  his  great  desire  was,  as  has 
been  well  remarked  of  him,  ^^  to  make  a  noise,  and  to 
furnish  matter  of  conversation  to  the  Athenians." 

Pope,  in  the  First  of  his  Moral  Essays,  illustrates  thii 
subject,  in  his  usual  powerful  manner,  in  what  he  says  of 
the  Duke  of  Wharton ;  the  key  to  whose  character  he 
finds  in  the  excessive  desire  of  human  applause. 

•  Dr.  Rush  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Mind,  Sd.  ed.,  p.  118. 
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•*  Search  then  the  ruling  paeeion.    There  alone 
The  wild  are  constant,  and  the  canning  known ; 
This  clew  once  found,  unravela  all  the  rest. 
The  prospect  clears,  and  Wharton  sunda  confeaa'd. 
W  barton,  the  acorn  and  wonder  of  our  days. 
Whose  ruling  paaaion  waa  the  LoaT  or  ptAiaB. 
Bom  with  whatever  could  win  it  from  the  wise. 
Women  and  fools  muat  like  him,  or  he  dies." 

The  inordinate  exercise  of  this  propensityy  as  is  ovrect- 
ly  intimated  by  Mr.  Stewart,  tends  to  disorganize  the 
mind.  The  man  who  is  mider  the  influence  of  such  an 
excessive  appetite  for  the  world's  smiles  and  flatteries,  has 
no  fixed  rule  of  conduct ;  but  the  action  of  his  mind, 
his  opinions,  desires,  hopes,  and  outward  conduct,  are 
constantly  fluctuating  wiUi  the  changing  tide  of  popular 
sentiment  It  is  nearly  imposable  that  the  pillars  of  the 
mind  should  remain  firm,  and  without  more  or  less  of  un- 
dermining and  dislocation,  under  the  operations  of  such 
a  system  of  uncertainty  and  vicissitude. — Nor  is  this  all. 
When  persons  who  arc  under  the  influence  of  this  exces- 
^ve  desire  are  disappointed  in  the  possession  of  that  ap- 
probation and  applause  which  is  its  natural  food,  they  are 
apt  to  become  melancholy,  misanthropic,  and  unhappy  in  a 
very  high  degree.  In  fact,  numerous  cases  of  actual  Im 
sanity,  if  we  look  carefully  at  the  statements  of  write: 
on  the  subject  of  Mental  Alienation,  may  probably  be  tra- 
ced to  this  source. 

^  435.  Disordered  action  of  the  desire  of  power. 

Men  become  disordered  in  mind,  and  sometimes  ac- 
tually insane,  not  only  by  the  inordinate  indulgence  of 
the  desire  of  esteem  and  the  desire  of  possession,  but 
also,  perhaps  with  no  less  frequency,  under  the  influence 
of  the  exaggerated  and  intense  desire  of  power.  They 
are  looking  onward  and  upward,  with  an  excited  heart 
and  constrained  eye,  to  some  form  of  authority,  honour, 
and  dominion,  till  this  desire,  strengthened  by  constant 
repetition,  becomes  the  predominant  feeling.  Instances 
where  the  disorder  of  the  mind  arises  in  this  way  and 
exists  to  this  extent  are  innumerable.  But  it  is  not  al- 
ways that  it  stops  here.  If  the  desire  is  suddenly  and 
greatly  disappointed,  as  it  is  very  likely  to  be,  tiie  rear- 
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tion  upon  the  whole  mind  may  be  such  as  to  cause  disoiv 
der  in  all  its  functions,  and  leave  it  a  wide  mass  of  ruins. 
The  history  of  those  who  are  confined  in  Insane  Hos- 
pitals furnishes  a  strong  presumption  that  such  results  are 
not  unfrequent  Although  ihe  mind  is  deranged,  the 
predominant  feeling  which  led  to  the  derangement  seems 
still  to  remain.  One  individual  challenges  for  himself 
the  honours  of  a  Chancellor,  another  of  a  Kine ;  one  is 
a  member  of  Parliament,  another  is  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
London ;  one,  under  the  name  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton or  Bonaparte,  claims  to  be  the  commander  of  mighty 
armies;  another  announces  himself  with  the  tone  and  at- 
titude of  a  Prophet  of  the  Most  High.  Pinel  informs  us 
that  there  were  at  one  time  no  less  than  three  maniacs  in 
one  of  the  French  Insane  Hospitals,  each  of  whom  assu- 
med to  be  Louis  XIV.  On  one  occasion,  these  individu- 
als were  found  disputing  with  each  other,  with  a  great 
degree  of  energy,  their  respective  rights  to  the  throne. 
The  dispute  was  terminated  by  the  sagacity  of  the  supers 
intendent,  who,  approaching  one  of  them,  gave  him,  with 
a  serious  look,  to  understand  that  he  ought  not  to  dispute 
on  the  subject  with  the  others,  since  they  were  obviously 
mad.  ^^  Is  it  not  well  known,"  said  the  superintendent, 
that  you  alone  ought  to  be  acknowledged  as  Louis 
XIV.  ?"  The  insane  person,  flattered  with  this  homage, 
cast  upon  his  companions  a  look  of  the  most  marked  dis- 
dain, and  immediately  retired. 


CHAPTER  n. 
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^  436.  Of  sympathetic  imitation,  and  what  is  inToWed  hi  it 

We  endeavoured,  in  its  proper  place,  to  illustrate  the 
natural  origin  and  the  prevsuence  of  the  propensity  to  im- 
riATioN.  In  connexion  with  the  general  truth  of  the  ex-» 
istence  of  such  a  propensity,  it  is  proper  to  observe  here 
that  there  is  a  subordinate  and  peculiar  form  of  imitation, 

Qq2 
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vbch  H  dcjutuig  of  a  sepuate  notioe, and  partknlariy 
so  on  Msoont  of  ita  pncttcal  results.  We  speak  aow 
o£  wfaal  k«  ben  wffropnaitiy  tciued  Syo^iaUiebc  Iiai-  ' 

It  is  implied,  in  all  c-ases  of  Sjoqtatbetk  Imitaboa,  thaC 
tfcar  is  more  than  one  persoo  concerwd  in  than  ;  and  it 
exists,  in  gOkeral,  in  the  highest  degree,  when  the  oomber 
«t  pfWfFBg  is  ronsderable.  Some  one  or  more  of  these 
isdividaib  is  strc^r  agitated  b}-  some  inlemat  erooboo, 
dene,  or  passwn ;  and  Ihts  bimrd  a^laboa  is  expressed 
br  Ae  couutciiMire,  gotnrac,  or  oowr  external  agns. 
^loe  IB  also  I  ooaumnikatian  of  audi  aghalkm  of  the 
ndDdtoodkcn;  tbeyexpeneDceaiiu)aramotioii8,dcsir^ 
and  j-r^nf"  And  tb«e  new  exercises  of  soul  are  ex- 
preavd  on  the  part  of  the  g^mpathelic  peison  hy  siinilar 
outwatd  sisns-     In  a  single  word,  when  we  are  under  the 

as  others.  .^jhI  this  happens,  not  only  in  consequence  of 
what  we  witness  in  them,  and  apparently  for  no  other 
reason,  but  it  happens  naturally  ;  that  is  to  sav,  in  virtue 
of  an  implanted  or  natural  principle.  The  view  which 
we  are  inclined  to  take  of  this  principle  is,  that,  although 
we  may  properly  speak  of  it,  on  account  of  ils  close  re- 
semblance, as  a  tnoditication  of  the  more  ordinary  form 
of  Imilativeness,  yet,  on  the  whole,  it  is  so  far  distinct  and 
specific  in  its  character  as  to  entitle  it  to  be  regarded  as 
a  separate  part  of  our  sensitive  nature.  As  such  it  might 
have  been  treated  of  in  another  place ;  but  In  its  ordina- 
ls' action  it  is  fjenerally  well  understood  ;  and  we  have 
delayed  the  consideration  of  it  till  the  present  time,  be- 
cause it  is  our  principal  object  to  give  some  account  of  its 
disordered  or  ahenated  action. 

I)  137.  Fimlliu  inaUncca  of  lympttbetic  imitation. 

Abundance  of  instances  (many  of  them  frequent  and 
familiar)  show  the  existence  of  sympathetic  imitation  ; 
in  other  words,  that  there  is  in  human  feelings,  and  in  the 
signs  of  those  feelings,  a  power  of  contagious  commu- 
nication, by  which  they  olten  spread  themselves  rapidly 
from  one  to  another. 

"  Id  general  it  may  be  remarked,"  says  Mr.  Stewart, 
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"  that  whenever  we  see  in  the  countenance  of  another  in- 
dividual any  sudden  change  of  features,  more  especially 
such  a  change  us  is  expressive  of  any  particular  pa^ion 
or  emotion,  our  own  couDtenaDCe  has  a  tendency  to  assimi- 
late itself  to  his.  Every  man  is  sensible  of  ttus  when  he 
looks  at  a  person  under  the  influence  of  laughter  or  in  a 
deep  melancholy.  Something,  too,  of  the  same  Idnd  takes 
place  ia  that  spasm  of  the  muscles  of  the  jaw  which  we 
experience  in  yawning ;  an  action  which  is  well  known 
' :)  be  frequently  excited  by  the  contagious  power  of  ex- 


^ple.'- 
To  thesf 


?  statempnts,  illustrative  nf  sympathelic  imita- 
tion, may  be  added  the  fact,  that  if  there  are  a  number 
of  children  together,  and  one  of  them  suddenly  gives  way 
to  tears  and  sobs,  it  is  generally  the  case  tliat  all  the  rest 
are  more  or  less  affected  in  the  same  manner.  Another 
case,  illustrative  of  the  same  natural  principle,  is  that  of 
a  mob  when  they  gaze  at  a  dancer  on  the  slack  rope. 
They  seem  not  only  to  be  filled  with  the  same  anxi^, 
which  we  may  suppase  to  exist  in  the  rope-dancer  him- 
self; but  they  naturally  writhe,  and  twist,  and  balance 
their  own  bodies  as  they  see  him  do.  It  has  also  been 
frequently  remarked,  that  when  we  see  a  stroke  aimed 
and  just  ready  to  fall  upon  the  leg  or  arm  of  another  per- 
son, we  natui^ly  shrink,  and  slightly  draw  back  our  own 
1^  or  arm,  with  a  sort  of  prophetic  or  anticipative  imi- 
tation of  the  person  on  whom  the  blow  is  about  to  be  in- 
flicted. 

4  438.  IniUncH  of  lyrapilhatu:  imitition  at  Ibe  pDor-hmiu  of  Hierteuu 

Multitudes  of  well-attested  facts  show  the  sympathet- 
ic connexion  between  mind  and  mind,  and  symjiathy  be- 
tween the  mind  and  the  nervous  and  muscular  system. 
Few  are  more  interesting  or  decisive  than  what  is  stated 
to  have  occurred  at  Haerlem  under  the  inspection  of 
Boerhave. — "  In  the  house  of  charity  at  Haerlem,"  says 
the  account, "  a  girl,  under  an  impression  of  terror,  fell 
into  a  convulsive  disease,  which  returned  in  regular  par- 
oxysms. One  of  the  by-s)anders,  intent  upon  assisting 
ber,  was  seized  with  a  similar  fit,  which  also  recurred  at 
'  SWwul'i  ElemeaU,  toL  iu.,  chi^,  l 
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■aterrA;  aad  oo  tbe  d^  fiidkwifl^,  aoothB'  was  sttBdy  . 
ed;  tlM«B  tfami,  ami  a  fcwtli ;  id  short,  afanost  the  wbole  , 
of  tb*  diikfccBr  ba*h  grrb  and  boys,  wen  attcbed  with  ' 
IheK  onmlEianB.     No  sooner  was  one  soznl,  than  the  ' 
■gbt  fanMe:ht  on  the  parutjiMUB  in  almoot  all  the  rest  at 
the  sa&e  Umt.    Under  these  distnwig  ciicomstaDces,  the 
physicianB  exhibited  all  the  pcwcrW  anii-epUeptH;  medt- 
ana  with  which  tbetr  art  Amisba  tbent,  but  in  vaiik 
They  dken  applied  U>  Boethare,  who,  compaMonaling  the 
wntcfanlRwdilioaaf  thepoorchiynBfiepaitedto  Haer- 
loa ;  and  while  he  was  inqiafin^  into  the  matter,  one  of 
litem  was  aeixed  with  a.  fit,  and  oaneAatelj  be  saw  ser- 
Bal  otfaefs  attached  with  a  species  of  epileptic  codthI- 
noo.     it  pRsently  oceorred  to  this  sagacious  ph3rsaciaii, 
that,  as  the  best  mefbcincs  hvl  be«n  alalfiiUj  administer- 
ed, and  3S  thp  pmpa^ralifn  of  the  disease  from  one  to 
a,"/  ■'  .  ■  '    ■'      '..■'.      ■    ■',■  _■  '.  ■-.■■■n.   [the 

upon  the  mirKt.  ibt  Aitaso  rni<rtit  be  cured ;  and  his  sug- 
gestion Mas  sDcct^stully  adi>pti-d.  ilaiins  previously  ap- 
prized the  masistraies  ot  hi*  vien"S.  he  oniered,  in  the 
presence  of  all  the  children,  that  several  portable  furna- 
ces sKnuld  be  placed  in  dilferenl  parts  of  the  chamber, 
containini!  buniinj  coals :  and  that  iron-  bent  to  a  certain 
form,  should  be  placed  in  the  furnaces ;  and  then  he  cave 
these  further  commands :  that  all  medicines  wouUl  be  to- 
tally useless,  and  the  only  remetty  nnlh  which  be  was 
arquatnied  was.  thai  the  fu^T  who  should  be  swzed  with 
a  fit,  whether  boy  or  ^irl,  must  be  burned  in  the  ann  to  the 
Ten,"  hone  by  a  red-hot  iron.  He  spoke  this  with  un- 
common dignity  and  crraviiy  ;  and  the  children,  terrified 
at  the  ihouchis  of  this  cruel  remedy,  when  the)-  perceiv- 
ed any  tendency  to  the  recurrence  of  the  paroxysm,  im- 
mediately exerted  all  th«r  strength  of  mind,  and  called 
Bp  the  homble  idea  of  the  burning ;  and  were  thus  ena- 
bled, by  fhfi  stronErer  menial  impression,  to  resst  the  in- 
fluence of  the  morbid  propensity." 

♦  439.  Oiher  iTi?ljnc«  of  ihi*  sp«t«  of  imilition. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  multiply  cases  similar  to 
those  which  have  been  mentioned.     A  few  jeais  suce. 
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there  was  a  roan  in  Chelmsford,  Massachuaetts,  who  had 
a  family  of  six  children,  one  of  whom  became  aflected 
with  the  CHOREA,  or  St  Vitus's  dance.  The  others,  in  the 
indulgence  of  that  thoughtless  ^yety  which  is  natural  to 
children,  amused  themselves  with  imitating  his  odd  ges- 
tures, until,  after  a  time,  they  were  irresistiDly  affected  in 
the  same  way.  At  this  state  of  things,  which  seems  to 
be  susceptible  of  an  explanation  in  no  other  way  than  on 
the  principles  of  sympathetic  imitation,  the  family,  as 
may  naturally  be  supposed,  were  in  great  affliction.  The 
father,  a  man  of  some  sagacity  as  well  as  singularity  of 
humour,  brought  into  the  house  a  block  and  axe,  and  sol- 
emnly threatened  to  take  off  the  head  of  the  first  child 
who  should  hereafter  exhibit  any  involuntary  bodilj 
movement,  except  the  child  originally  diseased.  By  this 
measure,  which  proceeded  on  tne  same  view  of  the  hu* 
man  mind  as  the  experiment  of  Boerhave  just  mentioned, 
a  new  train  of  feeimg  was  excited,  and  the  spell  was 
broken.* 

It  may  be  added,  that  not  only  those  in  the  same 
family  and  in  the  same  building  have  been  seized,  but 
the  contagion  has  sometimes  spread  from  one  to  another, 
(by  the  mere  imitation  of  sympathy  as  we  suppose,)  over 
whole  towns,  and  even  large  districts  of  country.  This 
was  the  case  in  a  part  of  the  island  of  Anglesey  m  1796; 
and  still  later  in  this  country,  in  some  parts  of  Tennessecf 


CHAPTER  m. 

DISORDERED  ACTION  OF  THE  AFFECTIONS. 
^  440.  Of  the  ttates  of  mind  denominated  presentiments. 

We  proceed  now  to  remark,  that  there  may  be  a  disor- 
dered action  of  the  Affections  or  Passions,  as  well  as  of  the 
lower  principles  of  the  Sen^tive  nature ;  and  this  remark 
is  designed  to  apply  to  both  classes  of  the  Affections,  the 
benevolent  and  ihose  of  an  opposite  kind.  We  do  not  pro- 

■  Power8*s  Essay  on  the  Influence  of  the  Imagiostion,  p.  3S. 
t  See  Edinburgh  Med.  and  Surg.  Joarosl,  toI.  iii.,  p.  446. 
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wa.1  flirn  ^a  on  aail  ri;n>ri:,ni  it  -scuit:  at.*  H^nrr  Che 
F-.'irh  'jt  F.Tini-.p.  !r.r  -rjine  ^^--ka  prev.i-.na  M  Ins  bans 
aHSn-Biinafwi  ny  RaTaiila.!.  had  a  disdmrt  presenoment, 
whiiih  hi;  mMitinned  fn  Suiiv  ami  other  men  ot  ius  time, 
4ia>  viTw.  njiiAl  ralamiry  was  about  to  betall  him, 

Sf.nw  rjtflf^  f,['  Prpscnimiiaiis  can  imdoubtedJy  be  ei- 
plaionJ  M)  natural  pmuziples.  Some  accideatal  circiim- 
■fari'p,  a  mf:r<:  word,  the  vatrariea  of  a  dream,  any  trifling 
evi>nt,  vhirh  happ«n.i  in  the  popular  belief  of  the  time 
tod  cmiotij  tfj  be  regarcleii  as  a  Roister  omen,  maj  have 
■  fie»f  U'l  LiCi  of  JobMoD.  Td.  ii.,  p.  48. 
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been  enough  in  some  cases  to  have  laid  the  foundation  for 
them ;  and  the  subsequent  fiilfihnent  may  have  been  pure- 
ly accidentaL  Nor  is  it  necessary,  so  far  as  we  are  able 
to  perceite,  to  suppose  that  in  any  cases  whatever  there 
is  any  supernatural  or  miraculous  interposition.  But,  if 
this  is  not  the  case,  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  de^ 
conviction  which  sometimes  fastens  upon  the  mind,  a  con- 
viction upon  which  arguments  and  persuasions  are  found 
to  make  no  impression,  except  upon  the  ground  that  the 
action  of  the  Sensibilities  is  in  some  degree  disordered* 
But  of  the  specific  nature  of  that  disorder,  the  trait  or 
circumstance  which  distinjzuishes  it  from  other  forms  of 
disordered  mental  action,  it  is  difficult  to  give  any  ac- 
count 

4  441.  Of  sudden  and  strong  impulses  of  the  mind. 

There  is  another  disordered  condition  of  the  mind,  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  has  just  been  mentioned,  and  yet 
m  some  respects  closely  allied  to  it  Some  persons, 
whose  soundness  of  mind  on  all  cntlinary  occasions  is  be- 
yond question,  find  in  themselves  at  certam  times  a  sudden 
and  strange  propensity  to  do  things,  which,  if  done, 
would  clearly  prove  them,  to  some  extent  at  least,  deran^ 
ged.  As  an  illustration,  a  person  of  a  perfectly  sane 
mind,  according  to  the  common  estimate  of  insanity,  once 
acknowledged,  that,  whenever  he  passed  a  particular 
bridge,  he  felt  a  shght  inclination  to  throw  himself  over, 
accompanied  virith  some  dread  that  his  inclination  might 
hurry  him  away.  Such  slight  alienated  impulses  are 
probably  more  frequent  than  is  commonly  supposed. 
And  they  exist  in  every  variety  of  degree ;  sometimes 
scarcely  attracting  notice,  at  others  bearing  the  broad 
and  fatal  stamp  of  dangerous  insanity. 

Dr.  Gall  mentions  the  case  of  a  woman  in  Germany, 
who,  having  on  a  certain  occasion  witnessed  a  building  on 
fire,  was  ever  afterward,  at  intervals,  subject  to  strong  im- 
pulses prompting  her  to  fire  buildings.  Under  the  influ- 
ence of  these  impulses  she  set  fire  to  twelve  buildings  in 
the  borough  where  she  lived.  Having  been  arrested  on 
the  thirteenth  attempt,  she  was  tried,  condemned,  and  ex- 
ecuted.   ^^  She  could  give  no  other  reason,  nor  show  any 


other  motive,  for  firing  so  many  bouses,  than  tlus  impol 
whicli  drove  her  to  it  Nolwillistanding  the  fear,  the  te 
ror,  and  the  repentance  she  felt  in  every  iBstaiiKe  afi< 
committing  the  crim*,  she  went  and  did  it  afresh." 
Would  not  sound  phiiosoptiy,  to  say  nothing  of  the  reqa 
aitions  of  religion,  have  assii^rKsi  such  a  person  to  an  u 
sane  hospital  rather  than  lo  the  block  of  the  executioner 
The  same  writer,  who  has  collected  numerous  valuaU 
fh(:ts  in  relation  to  the  operations  of  the  human  mitu 
mentions  the  case  of  a  German  soldier,  who  was  subjet 
every  month  to  a  violeot  convulave  attack.  "He  wi 
•ensible,"  he  proceeds  to  remark, "  of  their  approach ;  aa 
as  he  felt,  by  degrees,  a  violent  propensity  lo  kill,  in  pnj 
portion  as  tlic  paroxysm  was  on  the  point  of  coinmencu^ 
tie  was  earnest  in  his  entreaties  to  be  loaded  ^th  cbaim 
At  the  end  of  some  days  the  paroxysm  and  the  fatal  pro 
pensity  rtiniinishiii,  and  he  himself  fixed  ibc  period  a 
Mbii'li  they  mii'ht  without  danger  set  him  at  liberty.  A 
Uaina,  ne  saw  a  man  who,  at  certain  perioils,  fctt  an  ir 
resistible  desire  to  injure  others.  He  knew  this  unhapp' 
propensity,  and  had  himself  kept  in  chains  till  he  perceiv 
ed  tlial  it  was  snfc  to  liberate  him.  An  individual  ol 
m.''liiiirlioly  tein|>erainent  was  present  at  the  execution  ol 
a  ortininnl.  Tlie  sight  caused  him  such  violent  emotion 
that  bf  i.t  once  fell  himself  seize<l  with  an  irresistible  de 
aire  to  kill,  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  entertained  thi 
ubniwt  horror  sit  the  commission  of  the  crime.  He  de- 
picti-d  his  deplorable  state,  weeping  bitterly,  and  in  ex- 
treme perplexity.  He  beat  his  head,  wrung  his  hands 
rem  oust  rat  I'd  with  himself,  begged  his  friends  to  sav( 
themselves,  and  thanked  tliem  for  the  resistance  thej 
made  to  liim."f 

<)  443.   Insanity  of  Ihe  atTeclions  or  passions. 

l''i-om  the  instances  which  have  been  given,  it  will  he 
seen  that  sudden  and  strong  impulses,  indicating  a  disor- 
dered state  of  the  mind,  may  exist  in  reference  to  very 
dilitTeiit  thincs,  and  also  in  very  various  degrees.  The 
CBMcji  lust  mentioned  were  of  such  an  aggravated  nature, 
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that  they  may  ppoperly  be  regarded  as  instances  (and  per- 
haps the  same  view  will  apply  to  some  other  cases  of  a  leas 
marked  character)  of  actual  alienation  or  insanity.  And, 
as  such,  they  may  be  correctly  described  as  instances  of 
the  insanity  of  the  Afiections  or  Passions. 

The  insanity  of  the  passions  is  a  state  of  mind  some- 
what peculiar,  even  as  compared  with  other  forms  of  in- 
sanity. The  powers  of  perception,  in  cases  of  insanity 
of  the  pas^ons,  are  often  in  full  and  just  exercise.  The 
mind  may  possess,  in  a  very  considerable  degree,  its 
usual  ability  in  comparing  ideas  and  in  deducing  conclu- 
sions. The  seat  of  the  difficulty  is  not  to  be  sought  for 
in  what  are  usually  designated  as  the  intellectual  powers, 
in  distinction  from  the  sensitive  nature,  but  in  the  passions 
alone.  The  victim  of  this  mental  disease  does  not  stop 
to  reason,  reflect,  and  compare ;  but  is  borne  forward  to 
his  purpose  with  a  blind  and  often  an  irresistible  impulse. 

Pinel  mentions  a  mechanic  in  the  asylum  Bicetre, 
who  was  sul^ect  to  this  form  of  insanity.  It  was,  as  is 
frequently  the  case,  intermittent  He  Knew  when  the 
paroxysms  of  passion  were  coming  on,  and  even  gave 
warnings  to  those  who  were  exposed  to  its  effects  to  make 
their  escape.  His  powers  of  correctly  judging  remained 
unshaken,  not  only  at  other  times,  but  even  in  the  com- 
mission of  the  most  violent  and  outrageous  acts.  He  saw 
clearly  their  impropriety,  but  was  unable  to  restrain  him- 
self; and,  after  the  cessation  of  the  paroxysms,  was  often 
filled  with  the  deepest  grief. 

^  443.  Of  the  mental  disMM  termed  bypochoDdriasia. 

The  seat  of  the  well-known  mental  disease  termed 
Hypochondriasis,  is  to  be  sought  for  in  a  disordered  state 
of  the  Sensibilities.  It  is,  in  fact,  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  a  state  of  deep  depression,  gloom,  or  melancholy. 
This  is  the  fact ;  and  we  never  apply  the  term  hypochon- 
driasis to  a  state  of  the  mind  where  such  gloom  or  melan- 
chol}'  does  not  exist;  but  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  the 
occasion  or  basis  of  the  fact  may  sometimes  be  found  in 
a  disordered  condition  of  some  other  part  of  the  mind 
One  or  two  concise  statements  will  illustrate  what  we 
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ing  the  pistol  from  his  brother's  hand,  and,  on  examina- 
tion, found  it  to  be  double  charged  with  bullets.  This 
traimction,  as  might  be  expected  in  the  case  of  a  person 
of  just  and  eenerous  sentiments,  filled  him  with  such  hor- 
ror, and  with  such  disgust  for  the  character  of  man,  that 
he  secluded  himself  ever  after  from  human  society.  He 
never  allowed  the  visits  even  of  his'own  children.  It  is 
certainly  easy  to  see,  that,  under  such  circumstances,  the 
sensibibties  may  receive  such  a  shock  as  to  leave  the  sub- 
ject of  it  in  a  state  of  permanent  dissatisfaction  and 
gloooL  In  other  words,  he  may  in  this  way  and  for  such 
reasons  become  a  confirmed  hypochondriac. 

^  444.  Of  intermissions  of  hjpochoDdriasis,  and  of  its  remedies. 

The  mental  disease  of  hypochondriasb  is  always  un- 
derstood to  imply  the  existence  of  a  feeling  of  gloom  and 
depresaon ;  but  this  depressed  feeling  does  not  exist  in 
all  cases  in  the  same  degree.  In  aU  instances  it  is  a 
source  of  no  small  unhappmess ;  but  in  some  the  wretch^ 
edness  is  extreme.  The  greatest  bodily  pains  are  light 
in  the  comparison.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  however,  mat 
the  mental  distress  of  hypochondriasis  is,  in  some  persons, 
characterized  by  occasional  intermissions.  An  accidental 
remark,  some  sudden  combination  of  ideas,  a  pleasant 
day,  and  various  other  causes,  are  found  to  dissipate  the 
gloom  of  the  mmd.  At  such  times  there  is  not  unfre- 
quently  a  high  flow  of  the  spirits,  corresponding  to  the 
previous  extreme  depression. — ^As  this  disease,  even  when 
mitigated  by  occasional  intermissions,  is  prodigal  in  evil 
resuKS,  it  becomes  proper  to  allude  to  certain  remedies 
which  have  sometimes  been  resorted  to. 

( 1.)  The  first  step  towards  remedying  the  evil  is  to  in- 
fuse health  and  vigour  into  the  bodily  action,  especially 
that  of  the  nervous  system.  The  nerves,  it  will  be  recol- 
lected, are  the  great  medium  of  sensation,  inasmuch  as 
they  constitute,  under  different  modifications,  the  external 
senses.  Now  the  senses  are  prominent  sources  of  belief 
and  knowledge.  Consequently,  when  the  nervous  system 
(including,  of  course,  the  senses)  is  in  a  disordered  state, 
it  is  not  surprinng  that  persons  ^ould  have  wrong  sensa- 
tions and  external  perceptions,  and,  therefore,  a  wrong 
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4  445.  Disordered  action  of  the  passion  of  fear. 

The  passion  of  fear,  inasmuch  as  there  are  yarious  ob- 
jects around  us  which  are  or  may  be  dangerous,  is  ob- 
viously implanted  in  us  for  wise  purposes.  But  it  not 
unfrequenUy  ezUbits  an  irregular  or  disordered  action. 
This  disordered  state  of  the  aSfection  may  discover  itself, 
when  considered  either  in  reference  to  the  occaskm  on 
which  it  exists,  or  in  reference  to  the  degree  in  which  it 
exists.  In  some  cases,  for  instance,  it  is  connected  with 
objects  which,  in  the  view  of  reason  and  common  sense, 
ought  not  to  excite  it.  Some  persons  are  afraid  to  be 
alone  in  the  dark ;  it  is  exceedingly  distressing  to  them. 
Others  are  afraid  (so  much  so,  perhaps,  as  to  oe  thrown 
into  convulsions  by  their  presence)  of  a  mouse,  or  a  squir^ 
rel,  or  an  insect. 

Again,  fear  may  exist  with  such  an  intensity  as  essen- 
tially to  affect  the  mind,  and  even  cause  insamty.  Prob- 
ably the  power  of  this  passion  is  not  well  understood. 
Certain  it  is,  that  terrible  results  have  often  followed  from 
the  attempts  of  persons,  particularly  of  cluldren,  to  excite 
it  in  others,  even  in  sport  Many  mstances  are  on  record 
of  individuals  who  have  been  permanently  and  most  seri- 
ously injured,  either  in  mind  or  body,  or  both,  by  a  sud- 
den fright 

Sometimes,  especially  when  connected  with  permanent 
causes,  it  gradually  expands  and  strengthens  itself,  till  it 
is  changed  into  despair.  The  distinctive  trait  of  Despair, 
in  distinction  from  all  other  modifications  of  fear,  is,  that 
it  excludes  entirely  the  feeling  of  hope,  which  exists  in 
connexion  with  fear  in  other  cases.  Despair  may  exist, 
therefore,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  and  with  a  greater 
or  less  amount  of  mental  anguish,  in  accordance  with  the 
nature  of  the  thing,  whatever  it  is,  which  occasions  it 
When  great  present  or  future  interests  are  at  stake,  and 
the  mind,  in  relation  to  those  interests,  is  in  a  state  of 
despair,  the  wretchedness  which  is  experienced  is  neces 
sarily  extreme. 

^  446.  Perversions  of  the  benevolent  affections. 

There  are  some  singular  perversions  of  the  benevolent 
affections  urtuch  are  worthy  of  notice  here.    It  is  not  un- 
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frequently  the  case,  that  persons  in  a  state  of  med 
ienatioQ  are  entirely  indilferent  to,  and  sometiifli 
even  hale,  those  whom  at  other  times  they  love  id 
cerely  and  deeply.  It  b,  perhaps,  difficult  to  expld 
although  it  is  practically  important  to  know  thej 
Dr.  Rush,  in  speaking  of  a  singular  apathy  or  td 
the  passions,  which  is  sometimes  found  to  exist,  am 
was  once  consulted  hy  a  citizen  of  Philadelphia,  m 
remarkable  for  bis  strong  affection  for  his  wife  OB 
dren  when  his  mind  was  in  a  sound  state,  who  vrm 
sionally  afflicted  with  this  apathy,  and,  when  ifl 
influence,  lost  his  affection  for  them  all  so  enti  ' 
he  said  he  could  see  thera  butchered  before  his  e^ 
out  feeling  any  distress,  or  even  inclination  to  r 
his  chair  to  protect  them," — (2.)  There  are  othlri 
where  there  seems  to  be  not  merely  an  exttnctitMlj 
benevolent  affection,  but  its  positive  convereion  it 
tred.  The  same  philosophic  physician  mentions  d 
of  a  young  lady  who  was  connned  as  a  lunatiej 
Pennsylvania  Hospital  in  the  year  1S(Q.  Onn 
characteristics  of  her  insanity  was  hatred  for  beJ 
She  was  gradually  restored ;  and,  for  several  wa 
fore  she  was  discharged  from  the  Hospital,  disco^ 
the  marks  of  a  sound  mind,  excepting  the  continid 
this  unnatural  feeling  of  hatred.  ()n  a  certain  q 
acknowledged  with  pleasure  a  return  of  her  filialHl 
ment  and  affection,  and  soon  after  was  discha|| 
cured.* — (3.)  There  are  other  cases  where  insanita 
indirect  result  of  the  mere  intensity  of  the  benevol 
fections.  In  cases  of  this  kmd  the  affections  are  aoi 
so  intense,  that  they  are  unable  to  withstand  the  dl 
sudden  and  great  opposition  and  disappointment! 
peasant  woman,"  says  Dr.  Gali,  "  became  insaoj 
tiroes ;  the  first  at  the  death  of  her  brother,  the  i 
at  the  death  of  her  father,  and  the  third  at  thatl 
mother.  After  she  had  recovered  the  third  time  aia 
to  consult  me.  As  she  was  very  religious,  she  coq 
ed  to  me  of  her  unfortunate  disposition  to  be  afflio 
the  loss  of  persons  who  were  dear  to  her,  more  tha 
gion  permits ;  an  evident  proof  that  she  had  yielj 
•  Riub  on  Ibe  Oi>Bue«  of  Lha  Mind,  p.  366, 346.     -i 
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grief,  although  she  had  combated  it  by  motives  which 
were  within  her  reach."  Pinel  also  mentions  the  case  of 
a  young  man  who  became  a  violent  maniac  a  short  time 
after  losing  a  father  and  mother  whom  he  tenderly  loved. 
It  is  true  that  in  these  cases  the  proximate  cause  of  the 
insanity  is  sorrow  or  grief;  but  the  remote  cause,  and 
that  without  which  the  unfortunate  result  would  not  have 
existed,  is  an  unrestrained  and  excessive  position  of  the 
benevolent  affections. — ^It  may  be  proper  to  add  here,  that 
sudden  and  strong  feelings  of  joy  have,  in  repeated  in- 
stances, caused  a  permanent  mental  disorganization,  and 
even  death  itself. — "  The  son  of  the  famous  Leibnitz  died 
fix>m  this  cause,  upon  his  opening  an  old  chest  and  unex- 
pectedly finding  in  it  a  large  quantity  of  gold.  Joy,  from 
the  successful  issue  of  political  schemes  or  wishes,  has 
often  produced  the  same  effect  Pope  Leo  X.  died  of  joy, 
in  consequence  of  hearing  of  a  great  calamity  that  had 
befallen  the  French  nation.  Several  persons  died  from 
the  same  cause,  Mr.  Hume  tells  us,  upon  witnessine  the 
restoration  of  Charles  11.  to  &e  British  throne ;  ana  it  is 
well  known  the  doorkeeper  of  Congress  died  of  an  apo- 
vliexy^  from  joy,  upon  hearing  the  news  of  the  capture  of 
Lord.  ComwaUis  and  hb  army  during  the  American  rev- 
olutionary war.'** 


CHAPTER  IV. 

DISORDERED  ACTION   OF   THE   MORAL   SENSIBILmES. 
4  447.  Nature  of  TolanUry  rooni  denngement. 

The  moral,  as  well  as  the  natural  or  pathematic  Sensi- 
bilities, the  Conscience  as  well  as  the  Heart,  may  be  the 
subject  of  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  disorder  and  aliena- 
tion. There  are  probably  two  leading  forms,  at  least,  of 
moral  derangement,  viz.,  voluntary,  and  natural  or  con- 
OENiTAL* — ^In  regard  to  voluntary  moral  derangement,  we 
remark,  as  an  interesting  and  practically  important  fact, 

•  KoA  on  Um  DisoMM  of  tho  Mind,  p.  889. 
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countable  for  his  conduct  As  his  conscience  does  not 
condemn  him  in  what  he  does,  is  the  transaction,  what- 
ever its  nature,  a  criminal  one  1  There  can  be  but  one 
answer  to  this  question.  If  the  individual  is  not  con- 
demned hy  his  conscience,  it  is  the  result  of  his  own  evil 
course.  VVe  may  illustrate  the  subject  by  a  case  which 
is  unhappily  too  frequent  A  man  who  commits  a  crime 
in  a  state  of  dnmkenness,  may  plead  that  he  was  not,  at 
the  time,  aware  of  the  guilt  of  his  conduct  And  this 
may  be  true.  But  he  was  guilty  for  placing  himself  in  a 
situation  where  he  knew  he  would  be  likely  to  injure 
otheis,  or  in  some  other  way  conunit  unlawful  acts.  His 
crime,  instead  of  being  diminished,  is  in  fact  increased. 
It  is  twofold.    He  is  guilty  of  drunkenness,  and  he  is 

eilty  of  everything  evu,  which  he  knew,  or  might  have 
own,  would  result  from  his  drunkenness. 
In  like  manner,  a  man  is  not  at  liberty  to  plead  that  he 
was  not,  in  the  comnusaon  of  his  crimes,  condemned  by 
conscience,  if  it  be  the  fact  that  he  has,  by  a  previous 
process,  voluntarily  perverted  or  hardened  the  conscience. 
On  the  contrary,  it  would  be  fair  to  say,  as  in  the  case 
of  drunkenness,  that  he  has  increased  his  guilt ;  for  he 
has  added  to  the  guilt  of  the  thing  done,  the  antecedent 
and  still  greats  crime  of  aiming  a  blow  at  the  mind,  of 
striking  at  the  very  Ufe  of  the  soul.  Practically  he  is  not 
self-condemned,  for  the  mere  reason  that  he  has  paraly- 
zed the  principle  by  which  the  sentence  of  self-condem- 
nation is  pronounced.  But  in  the  eye  of  immutable  jus- 
tice there  is  not  only  no  diminution  of  his  guilt,  but  it  is 
inexpressibly  enhanced  by  the  attempts  to  murdery  if  we 
may  so  express  it,  the  principle  which,  more  than  any- 
thing else,  constitutes  the  dignity  and  glory  of  man's  na- 
ture.    (See  §  403.) 

4  449.  Of  natural  or  congenital  moral  derangement. 

The  other  form  of  moral  derangement  is  natural  or 
coNGENrrAL.  We  do  not  know  that  we  are  authorized  to 
say  that  men  are  by  nature,  in  any  case  whatever,  abso- 
lutely destitute  of  a  conscience ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  we  positive  grounds  for  asserting  that  this  is  not  the 
case.    There  is  no  more  inconsistency  or  impossibility  in 
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fingers.  To  tear  lace  and  destroy  the  finer  textures  of 
female  ornament  seemed  to  gratify  him  exceedingly,  and 
he  seldom  walked  out  without  finding  an  occasion  of  in- 
dulging this  propensity.  He  ne\'er  oecame  attached  to 
any  inferior  animal,  a  benevolence  so  common  to  the  gen- 
erality of  children.  To  these  creatures  his  conduct  was 
that  of  the  brute ;  he  oppressed  the  feeble,  and  avinded 
the  society  of  those  more  powerful  than  himself.  Con- 
siderable practice  had  taught  him  that  he  was  the  cat's 
master ;  and,  whenev^  this  luckless  animal  approached 
him  he  plucked  out  its  whiskers  with  wonderful  rapidity; 
to  use  his  own  language,  '  /  must  have  her  beard  off* 
After  this  operation  ne  commonly  threw  the  creature  on 
the  fire  or  through  the  window.  If  a  little  dog  came 
near  him,  he  kicked  it ;  if  a  large  one,  he  would  not  no- 
tice it.  When  he  was  spoken  to,  he  usually  said,  ^  I  do 
not  choose  to  answer.'  When  he  perceived  any  one  who 
appeared  to  observe  him  attentively,  he  always  scud, 
*  Now  I  will  look  unpleasant'  The  usual  games  of  chil- 
dren afforded  him  no  amusement;  whenever  boys  were 
at  play  he  never  joined  them ;  indeed,  the  most  angular 
part  of  liis  character  was,  that  he  appeared  incapable  of 
forming  a  friendship  with  anyone;  he  felt  no  considera- 
tion for  sex,  and  would  as  readily  kick  or  bite  a  ^rl  as  a 
boy.  Of  any  kindness  shown  hmi  he  was  equally  insen- 
sible ;  he  would  receive  an  orange  as  a  present,  and  af- 
terward throw  it  in  the  face  of  the  donor." 

This  unfortunate  lad  seems  sometimes  to  have  been 
sensible  of  his  melancholy  condition.  W^hen,  on  a  certain 
occasion,  he  was  conducted  through  an  insane  hospital, 
and  a  mischievous  maniac  was  pointed  out  to  him  who  was 
more  strictly  confined  than  the  rest,  he  said  to  his  attend- 
ant, "  ThLs  would  be  the  right  place  for  me."  He  often 
expressed  a  wish  to  die ;  and  gave  as  a  reason,  "  That 
God  had  not  made  him  like  other  children." 

^  450.  Of  moral  accoanlability  in  cases  of  natural  or  congenita]  moral 

derangement. 

The  question  recurs  here,  also,  whether  persons  who 
are  the  subjects  of  a  natural  or  congenital  moral  derange- 
ment are  morally  accountable,  and  in  what  degree.    If 
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dieK  b  nalurally  an  entire  cxtioctioti  of  the  moral  fietse, 
as  in  some  caacs  of  Idiocy  there  is  an  eiilire  extiactioD  of 
the  ">nsc  ing  power,  which,  although  it  may  not  frequoil- 
ly  1  is  at  least  a  supporable  case,  there  is  no  moral 

lity.  A  person  in  that  situation  can  have  no 
ui  nnat  right  and  wrong  are;  uor  can  he  be  con- 

uiis  of  doing  either  right  or  wrong  in  any  given  ease; 
and,  consequently,  bang  without  either  merit  or  demer- 
it in  the  moral  sense  ol'  the  terms,  he  is  not  the  proper 
subject  of  reward  and  puuishmenL  He  is  to  be  treated 
on  the  prijiciples  thut  arc  applicable  to  idiots  and  insane 
persons  general ly. 

In  other  cases  where  lie  mental  disorder  is  not  so  gieal, 
but  there  are  some  lingering  rays  of  moral  light,  somt 
feeble  capabilit)^  of  moral  vision,  the  person  is  to  be  judg- 
ed, if  it  IS  poslblc  to  ascertain  what  it  is.  ncconiiii^  to 
what  is  given  him.  If  he  has  but  one  moral  lalcnl,  il  is  nol 
to  be  presumed  that  the  same  amount  of  moral  rcsporisibiJ- 
ity  rests  upon  him  as  upon  another  who  possesses  ten. 
The  doctrine  which  requires  men,  considered  as  subjects 
of  reward  and  punishment,  to  be  treatc<l  ahke,  without 
regard  to  those  original  diversities  of  stnicture  which  may 
exist  in  all  the  departments  of  the  mind,  not  only  tentu 
to  confound  right  and  wrong,  but  is  abhorrent  to  the  dic- 
tates-of  benevolence.  Many  individuals,  through  a  mis- 
understanding of  this  important  subject,  have  sutfered  un- 
der the  hands  of  the  executioner,  who,  on  the  principles 
of  religion  and  strict  justice,  should  have  been  encircled 
only  in  the  arms  of  compassion,  long-suffering,  and  charity. 
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